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To Geoffrey Lrage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Gommission on Labour. 

Monkstown, Co. Lublin, 

Sib,, 26th June, 1893. 

1. Haying now brought to a close the several local inquiries I had been instructed 
to institute into the general condition of the agricultural labourers in certain 
selected districts of the country, it seems desirable that I should take the occasion to 
supplement the detailed reports already furnished by me — for the information of the 
Royal Commissioners— -upon each of the Unions visited, with a brief summarised 
review of the different results arrived at in the course of my proceedings. 

2. The inquiries intrusted to me were commenced at Kenmare, County Kerry, on 
the 19th July last, and were concluded on the 3rd instant in the Union of Carlow, the 
following additional Unions having been surveyed by nic. in the interval, viz., 

Kanturk, ih the East Riding of Cork, Naas, in the Counties of Kildare and Wicklow, 
Ennistymon, in the County Clare, Cashel, in the South Riding of Tipperary, Wexford, 
in County Wexford, Lismore, in County Waterford, Thomastown, in County Kilkenny, 
Kilinallock, in the Counties of Limerick and Cork, and Mountmelick, in the Queen’s 
and King’s Counties. 

3. These particular Unions were selected by the Royal Commissioners as affording, 
it was considered, a fairly typical representation of the general _ condition of things 
prevailing in the several counties in which they are respectively situated, and it may 
be assumed, I think, that the choice so made has, upon the whole, fulfilled the object 
iu view with sufficient fullness and accuracy for all. practical purposes. 

The 11 Unions named embrace portions of 13 different counties, of which seven 
belong to the Province of Leinster, and six to Munster. 

Of the entire number eight are entirely inland, and the remaining three are partly 
inland and partly maritime districts, combining between them, probably, as good 
examples as are to be found of almost every diversity existing in either Province— in 
regard to the nature of the soil, the varied description of the systems of farming- 
pursued, the character and habits of the population, the circumstances, employments, 
and ordinary industrial resources of the working classes, and, generally, of the many 
and diverse conditions under which they live, and labour, at the present time, in fin- 
several districts to which they belong. 

4. In the execution of my present task I propose, as the most convenient arrange- 
ment, to follow the same classification of subjects, and the same order of reference to 
them that I have observed in my several district reports. 

I. — Supply op Labour. 

5. As regards the sufficiency or otherwise of the supply of labour for present 
requirements, it has been seen, from the several reports already submitted by me, that 
there is almost evbry where a striking concurrence of testimony as to the fact that 
during the hurried seasons, spring, haytime, and harvest, but especially during the 
harvest period, when time is the paramount consideration, a more or less serious 
dearth of labour U now nearly universally experienced, and complained of by the 

^ At^such times there can be no doubt that in recent years the most injurious conse- 
quences would have been in numerous instances, and in many districts, entailed by 
this were it not for the mechanical aids now supplied by the use of agricultural Machinery, 
machinery, to which resort is at the present time almost everywhere commonly had by 
most farmers of at all a large class. 

In the case of the smaller farmers, to whom this resource is not open, the difficulty Small 
is generally met by the practice whibh nbw obtains amongst them of at such periods former* 
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mutually assisting each other — a practice, it may he observed, which is much facilitated 
in some districts by the fact that in different kinds of land the necessary work can he 
done at varying dates, between the middle of June and the middle of September in 
each year. 

During the other and, of course, more prolonged seasons of the year, however, the 
picture becomes entirely reversed, and the complaint heard on all sides from the 
labourers is that, during these periods, little or no employment can be procured 
by them. 

There is no single Union that I have visited in which this complaint was not urged, 
with more or less earnestness, but as might be anticipated, it was, of course, loudest 
and most frequent where tillage farming has been in a great measure either almost 
entirely abandoned, or very greatly reduced in extent, or where, in addition to this, 
there is a general absence of those special industries, other than agricultural, which 
in some districts are found to afford so valuable a resource to a large number of the 
labouring class during the most trying periods of the year. 

6. That the supply of agricultural labourers has everywhere decreased during the 
past 10 or 15 years admits, I consider, of not the smallest doubt. 

The explanation of this is obvious, namely, the heavy drain experienced during the 
period in question owing to the continuous emigration of large numbers of the young 
men and women belonging to this particular class of the community. 

7. In the 11 Unions dealt with, I only met with one in which it can be said that 
there is now anything in the shape of an immigration of workers from other districts 
experienced during particular seasons. 

The exception is the Union of Kilmallock, in the County of Limerick, one of the 
richest grazing tracts to be met with in any part of Ireland, and especially famous 
for the production of butter of a superior quality. 

In this Union the general population has reduced 20 per cent, during the two 
last decennial periods, and a significant proof of the particular class from which this 
drain has been mainly supplied is furnished by what will be found described in 
paragraph 21 of my report upon that district. 

It has been there explained that during nine months of each year the large dairy 
farmers in that quarter are now almost entirely dependent for the conduct of their 
special business on large numbers of young men and women — natives of Kerry and 
West Cork— who regularly every year arrive in the Union for this purpose about 
the middle of March, and remain there until near the end of December, when they 
again return to their native places. 

In the same Union, too, a limited immigration of ordinary farm labourers, for 
harvest work and potato digging, &c., takes place, in certain districts, dui’ing the 
months of September and October, the full particulars connected with which are 
detailed in paragraph 22 of my Kilmallock report. 

Beyond this there is nothing in the shape of immigration to be noted at the present 
time, except that in some few districts the sons of small farmers and certain town 
labourers remove temporarily into other parts of the same Union, with a view to 
taking advantage, while it lasts, of the high rate of wages generally obtainable during 
the pressure of the harvest season. 

8. As regards the comparative efficiency of labourers of the present and former 
times it has been, I may say, everywhere a subject of complaint that the former 
exhibit in this respect a marked decline— this, it is represented, being especially 
observable in regard to their absolute inability now to undertake tasks involving more 
or less special skill in their performance, as ploughing, mowing, reaping, threshing, 
and thatching, &c., which are often described as being now in the nature of “ lost 
arts.” 

This is probably, upon the whole, by no means an unjust estimate of the situation; 
but it must be added in fairness that, to a certain extent, this falling off is, no doubt, 
attributable to the extended use of machinery in the execution of work formerly 
provided for by manual labour, and the consequent loss to the labourers of the present 
day of the opportunities enjoyed by their predecessors of acquiring, by practice, the 
skill required for such operations. 

The main cause of the difference, however, lies, in my mind, not so much in what 
has been just stated as in the fact that the emigration movement has had the effect 
of depriving the country of by far the best and most capable of the labourino' 
classes. 
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9. As regards the efficiency of the labourers in the particular districts now under 
review, as compared with those of other places, it is probable there is not much 
difference to be noted in this respect — the two special causes of the deterioration 
complained of just adverted to having been, in recent years, in pretty general and 
uniform operation throughout the country. 

In one respect, and only in one, can the labourers of the present day be regarded as 
being in advance of those who preceded them; namely, in the knowledge some of 
them have acquired, from recent experience, and in almost every district, in the 
handling and application of machinery to certain agricultural operations. 

The number of those who have acquired this skill is not, however, large upon the 
whole, and they constitute, at best, hut an insignificant factor in the consideration of 
the general question. 

II. Conditions of Engagement. 

10. The employment afforded to agricultural labourers at the present time partakes 
in every district of the twofold character of being both “ regular and continuous ” and 
also “ casual and intermittent.” 

The facts as to this are naturally found to differ widely in the several districts ; hut 
there is scarcely any one point involved in the present inquiry in connexion with 
which it has been so difficult to arrive at a clear comprehension of the truth as that 
relating to the precise extent to which labourers are unable, without any fault on their 
own side, to find fairly constant employment in the “ slack ” seasons of the year. 

In certain Unions, as indicated in my reports relating to them, little doubt can be 
entertained that few really industrious and capable labourers need be now at any time 
idie, if willing to accept such reasonable wages as farmers can afford to pay under 
present circumstances ; but this state of tilings cannot be said to be at all universal. 
There are, it is equally incontrovertible, many other districts to lie met in which 
during these periods a considerable proportion of even the perfectly good, willing, and 
industrious workers experience a season, more or less prolonged, of enforced idleness, 
and of, consequently, severe trial and privation. 

The question turns very much, of course, upon the character of the respective 
districts, the nature of the farming operations chiefly pursued in them, and on the 
presence or absence of such auxiliary industries as it is in the power of agricultural 
labourers to take advantage of, where they exist, during certain periods of the year. 

The matter being one of considerable practical interest, I will, without unduly multi- 
plying evidence relating to it, take leave to reproduce here a few brief extracts from the 
testimony furnished to me on the point in two Unions of an entirely opposite 
character, and which may, I think, be accepted as fairly representing the state of 
the facts as they exist in most of the other Unions or corresponding types. 

On one side I select for this purpose Kilmallock Union. It is an exceptionally rich 
and prosperous district, but there is little tillage farming encountered in any part of 
it, and the industries other than agricultural to be met with there are few and, for the 
most part, unimportant. 

No. 1. A most intelligent land agent there, who showed an exceptional mastery of 
all the details of the subject, says as to this : — 

“Erom the 1st of November to the 1st of March the employment of the labourers 
is very casual. The farmers as a rule only hire them when absolutely necessary.” 

And again he adds : — 

“ May and June are also somewhat slack for the labourers.” 

No. 2. A local magistrate, himself long and largely engaged in agriculture, and who 
is much regarded and looked up to by all classes in his neighbourhood, says, on the same 
subject : — 

“ But the want of constant work keeps him (the labourer) still from hand to mouth, 
and generally he has to wear out a hard winter on this account.” 

And he adds : — 

“ It is the want of constant work, in my opinion, that has driven so many of our 
young people of both sexes from us, and still continues doing so.” 

One further extract will suffice as to this : — 

No. 3. A witness who is extensively engaged both in trade and agriculture, and 
who was specially commended to me as the best authority on the subject in his 
locality, says : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer is far from being satisfactory ; 
the employers’ own condition being so uncertain that he cannot afford to insure 
certainty to those he casually employs.” 
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On the other side of the question, and as contrasted with this, I select the Union op 
Carlow. In this Onion it is estimated that tillage farming still obtains to- the extent 
of about, on an average of the different districts, one- fourth -of the entire area, 
and there arc besides to ho noted there several local industries of considerable 
importance. 

In one of the districts visited by me in the south of the Union, the. district poor 
law guardian there, an active, useful, and most intelligent local representative, 
says 

JN'o. 1. “I farm 89 Irish acres (144 statute). I have also business, and county-road 
contracts. I employ, on an average, 25 men throughout the year. 

“There is not in the County Carlow an industrious man who cannot get constant 
work. - .iivi aoup 

“I consider the general condition of the labourers here as fairly satisfactory; and 
WHEN MEN ARE IDLE IT IS THEIR OWN FAULT.” 

A very extensive landed proprietor, in the same quarter, says on, the subject : — 

No. 2. “ The supply of labour in this district is very much less than the demand. 
Farmers arc calling out that they am get no labourers. I know of several cottages 
on farmers’ lands unoccupied, and which they would gladly let at a nominal rent, if 
they could get labourers to occupy them and work for them. The farmer with sons 
and daughters grown up is the man who is making farming pay nowadays.” 

And he adds further on the subject : — 

“ The farmers have only themselves to blame for the dearth of labour. "When there 
were plenty of labourers they treated them badly ; got the most they could out of 
them ; worked them when they wanted them, in the spring and summer, and turned 
them away in winter. 

“ If they had employed their labourers at a fair wage all the year round, and treated 
them fairly there would be no dearth of labour now.” 

I will only add to this a brief extract from the evidence of a medical officer of long 
experience in the east of the Union, who says as to this : — 

No. 3. “ I should say the demand for labour is greater than the supply. No 

INDUSTRIOUS STEADY LABOURER NEED BE A DAY IDLE.” 

What lias been just stated is intended to apply chiefly to the case of labourers of 
even the best and most capable type ; but in almost every district is met a class 
different from these — men whom farmers will pot engage on account of their inferior 
and defective working qualifications, save when under the stress of absolute necessity- — 
and it is certain that amongst such labourers, wherever they exist, and whatever the 
character of the district, employment is, as a rule, rarely more than casual and 
intermittent during a considerable part of each year. 

In addition to these, there is a further class to be noted, consisting of certain town 
labourers who will not undertake regular work at. reasonable wages, preferring to 
this a life of partial idleness, combined with occasional jobs at a higher rate. Their 
employment too, is, of course, everywhere casual and intermittent, but in their case 
this is a matter rather of deliberate choice than of actual necessity. 

11. The conditions of engagement are, in most places, now usually by the week or 
day, except in the case of resident farm servants, who 1 are hired by the quarter, half- 
year, or year ; but though the ordinary contract term perhaps rarely exceeds a Aveek, 
a large proportion of the labourers so engaged are, in fact, retained permanently in 
the same employment, or at least during good behaviour. 

12. The hours of work are usually from G.a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and from 
daylight to dusk in Avinter, with an alloAvance of from 1-g- to 2 hours for meals. In 
winter breakfast is usually taken before beginning work, and then the allowance is 
only 1 hour for the dinner meal. 

The time occupied in going to and from Avork A r aries considerably, and is -not taken 
into account in this estimate. 

13. Sunday work is everywhere very limited, and is strictly confined to those whose 
duties render it indispensable, as men having charge of horses and cattle, &c. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. 

14<. The current rate of wages varies a great deal, not only in different Unions, but 
sometimes in different districts of the same Union, the scale being usually somewhat 
higher in and immediately about the larger towns than in the adjoining rural 
districts. 
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The usual rates, where diet is not supplied hy the employers may he said, speaking The 
generally, to range from. 8s. to 12s. a week, hut 9s. and 10s. constitute by far the most Agbioul- 
common scale observed in the case of the ordinary rural labourers. tdrax. 

In the case of herds, specially skilled labourers, such as ploughmen, and those AB0T;REB - 
whose employment is more or less of a confidential nature, as well as in the case of Herds and 
town labourers, the higher scale of 12s. is allowed. special 

Where the labourer is dieted by the employer, which is, to a great extent, the usual ,aboui ' ers - 
practice amongst the smaller class of farmers, the scale is from 4s. to 7s. a week with labourers 
either two or three daily meals, but 5s. and 6s. with two meals appears to be the 
arrangement most commonly followed. 

In certain districts, as Wexford, 4s. to 4s. Gel. is usually given with three good Wexford, 
meals, even a fourth meal, of a light description, being also, in some cases, added. 

In the busy seasons of spring, haytime, and harvest the wages demanded, and 
conceded by employers considerably exceed the scale just quoted. 

In harvest especially the wages now commonly range from 2s. 6(7. to 3s. Gd. and Harvest 
4s. a day, food being very frequently given also in addition to this. wages. 

In fact, at such times, casual labourers can, as a rule, now command what terms 
they choose to dictate, and even permanent labourers receive from their employers at 
such times a more or less substantial addition to their ordinary wages. 

15. The labourers do not, as a rule, often add to their wages by piecework, a form Piecework, 
of employment which does not find much acceptance with them at the present time, 

and which, when undertaken at all, is usually confined to the making of drains, 
the cutting, saving, and tramming of hay, the cutting of turf, and stone-breaking on 
the public roads, &c., at which employments wages which may be estimated at from 
about 2s. to 3s. Gd. a day are sometimes earned by agricultural labourers during certain 
parts of the year. 

16. Wages arc now most commonly paid weekly, but in hay time and harvest casual Mode of 

labourers are often paid, as engaged, bv the day. payment. 

17. The additions towages in the shape of perquisites and allowances are exccp- Perquisites 

tional, and are for the most part only given to labourers in the permanent employment and allow - 
of resident gentry, and farmers of the large class. ances - 

They are, however, very frequently of a substantial character in many of these 
cases, and may be said to take chiefly the shape of a free house and garden, or free 
potato ground, tilled and manured by the owner; sometimes, as in the case of herds, 
grazing is allowed for one or two cows, or milk is given, either free or at a reduced 
price ; an allowance of fuel, or free turhary is also sometimes given. 

It is likewise the practice on some estates to give the permanent labourers presents 
at Christmas, and to assist them from time to time in various other ways, as circum- 
stances may suggest, such as in cases of sickness or serious accident, &c. 

18. In certain districts wages are earned during part of the year at employments Wages 
other than agricultural, as in connexion with the malting industry, which is especially earned at 
remunerative where it exists, the collection of sea-weed, quarrying, stone-breaking, °} her em ‘ 
and the cutting and saving of turf, &c., but in regard to these, precise details are I yments ‘ 
supplied, and will be found on reference to my reports on the particular unions where 

they are respectively met with. 

19. The estimated annual earnings of the different classes who are in constant Estimated 

employment throughout the year are easily arrived at, and maybe said to be, spea kin g annual 
generally, about as follows, where no diet is supplied : — earnings. 

Ordinary labourers - - - 23/. 8s. to 2 61. 

Herds and other special cases - - 31/. 4s. with allowances. 

Town labourers - - - - 31/. 4s. without „ 

Where diet is also given the general rate would be 13/. to 15/. 12s. 

In cases where, though the employment is continuous, no wages are allowed to the Broken 
labourers for broken weather, or on Church holidays, &c., the general estimate is that weather and 
there are altogether about 265 working days in the year on which the labourer can ,lolida >' 8 - 
reckon, and, calculated on this basis, the annual earnings of the ordinary labourers 
would be about 19/. 17s. Gd. to 221. Is. 8c/., where no food is given, and about 
11/. Os. 10c/. to 13/. 5s. in addition to two daily meals where diet is also allowed. 

In these estimates no account, it may be observed, is taken of perquisites and other 
special additions to wages which may be realised in that way, the precise value of 
which it is difficult to determine. 

i 77260. JJ 
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Where the employment is purely casual and intermittent, as it is in the case of a 
considerable number of the labourers, and in regard to nearly all the women and 
hoys, the annual earnings are too variable and indefinite to he made the subject of any 
exact calculation. 

Resident farm servants as a rule receive 10/. to 12/. a year, being found in every- 
thing and receiving in most cases a liberal diet. 

As regards diet, the labourers generally may be said to be almost everywhere rather 
liberally provided for at the present time, and at a considerable cost to the employers, 
of which the latter not unfrequently complain very much. 

A rather extensive practical farmer in the Cashel Union thus somewhat feelingly 
described to me his own experiences in this matter. 

He says : — 

No. 1. “ Twelve or fourteen years ago the labourer would have potatoes and milk 
for breakfast, potatoes and butter for dinner, and oaten stirabout for supper. Now 
we farmers must give them bread, butter, and often eggs for breakfast, meat for 
dinner four or five days in the week, and the others butter, and very often tea for 
supper.” 

This, as a general description, may perhaps he slightly tinged by the not unnatural 
bias of a witness viewing the question from the standpoint of the employer, hut that 
it does not at all events very much exaggerate the facts may be inferred from the 
evidence I received on the same subject from one of the secretaries of the local labour 
.league at Tagoat, in the county Wexford. 

He says as to this : — 

No. 2. “ The breakfast given by farmers is generally stirabout and milk, or bread 
and milk, no tea here except in rare cases, dinner meat two or three times a week, 
American meat with potatoes, supper, tea and bread, or potatoes and milk. At four 
o’clock they also get tea with bread.” 

This, of course, it will be understood, only applies to the case of the laboiuers 
themselves, and of that particular section of the class who receive hoard from their 
employers in part payment of their wages. 

The position of their wives and children at home in this respect is, it is certain, by 
no means equally favourable, and the same observation applies to those labourers who, 
instead of being dieted by the farmers, share as to this the common lot of the other 
members of their families. 

Two short extracts from the evidence will suffice to illustrate the general state of 
the case as it effects these classes. 

No. 1. The secretary of the now extinct Labour League at Wexford, who evinced 
an especially intimate acquaintance with the general affairs of his class, says on this 
head : — 

“ The food of the Labourers’ families is wretched, and consists of Indian meal, 
stirabout and butter-milk. 

“ Less than one-fourth of the labourers are paid entirely by money wages, 8s. to 9s. 
a week. 

“ I consider the labourers should have 2s. a day, that is 12s. a week, without diet; 
they cannot do on less.” 

No. 2. The case of the labourers who are not boarded is thus tersely described by 
one of themselves. 

He says : — 

“ I calculate my own outlay thus : — I have 10s. a week. I spend for rent Is., tobacco 
6cZ., milk Is., coal 8d., light 4c/., that is 3s. 6c/., leaving 6s. 6c/. for the family of eight.” 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

21. It will probably, I think, be accepted as a fairly well established pro- 
position that in few if any of the countries with the affairs of which we are at all 
conversant has the condition of the class of agricultural labourers, in regard to their 
house accommodation, ever been known to sink to a lower level of general wretched- 
ness than that very largely reached in Ireland in this respect, in even comparatively 
modern times. 

On the other hand, and as some counterpoise to this, perhaps it may be now added 
with not less justice that nowhere has the same progress been recently made in the 
effort to grapple practically with and reduce the dimensions of the evil that has been 
experienced, in at least the two provinces with which alone it has been my duty to 
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deal, under tlie healthy impulse of the remedial legislation of the last ten years on the 
subject. 

The facts connected with the existing state of affairs in this respect present, in the 
different districts, so great a variety that it would not he possible to make them the 
subject of any summarised statement here, and for a clear comprehension of them, 
and of all the surrounding circumstances it will be necessary to refer to the reports 
on each particular union separately, in which the fullest information will be found to 
be set forth in minute detail. 

But in order to realise properly wbat the condition of things was which led to the 
application to it of so drastic a remedy as that supplied by the several legislative 
measures of 1883-91 relating to labourers’ dwellings, the records of a period somewhat 
antecedent to the date of these enactments will have to be consulted. 

No readier or more reliable source of information could, probably, be suggested 
on this subject than the series of reports from the several Poor Law Inspectors, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament in the session of 1870, in. immediate 
connexion with the then pending land legislation of that year. 

In these reports will be found precise and minute details as to the general condition, 
at that period, of the agricultural labourers in every Union in Ireland, including full 
particulars as to their house accommodation. 

In connexion with this special attention may be here drawn to, as it then struck 
me, a most pregnant piece of evidence which will be found, pages 12-13, in the 
published series. 

It is, it may be premised, the personal testimony of a medical officer, who was also 
a justice of the peace and chairman of his board of Town Commissioners— a witness, 
it may be observed, of great practical experience, and of unquestionable weight, as an 
authority on the subject treated of by him. 

Though what is stated had immediate reference to the affairs of one locality only — 
an important Ulster district — it conveys so forcible, and, at the same time, so 
accurate a representation of what was then, it cannot be doubted, a very common 
case in almost every part of the country that it may, I consider, be usefully 
reproduced on the present occasion in that connexion. 

He said : — 

“ The house accommodation of the labourers is simply wretched. 

“ Their houses are seldom fit to keep out rain, the floors are damp, the windows 
do not deserve the name, mere holes frequently stopped with rags, they have very 
rarely built chimney braces, and in nine cases out of 10 are filled with smoke every 
time a fire is put on. 

“ No matter how large the family there is never more than one sleeping place, off 
the kitchen, in which they are just huddled together. 

“ Nothing can be more miserable than the habitations of the agricultural labourers, 
for they cannot bo called houses. 

“ Nothing calls more loudly for a remedy. 

“ The houses erected for factory operatives are good, though much overcrowded, 
but the agricultural labourers’ huts are a disgrace to the Christianity and civilisation 
of the country. 

“ If the farmers have claims for an improvement in their status the labourers have 
a hundred times stronger claims. 

“ It is only those whose daily avocations lead them to their homes and who see 
them in their beds (too often a little straw on the floor) that can form a true opinion 
of their misery and want. 

“ Pray excuse my prolix answer to the last question. I only wish I had one 
of our legislators for one day, just to show him the real state of the agricultural 
labourers.” 

Though the writer of this thoughtful and impressive exposition of the case as it 
stood in 1870 has not lived — it is to be regretted — to witness it, there is some satis- 
faction in the reflection that the legislative intervention for which lie so earnestly 
pleaded at that time has been since, though somewhat tardily, extended to the subject 
of his striking and valuable testimony. 

22. Though the progress already made in the exercise of the extensive powers 
conferred on the different local authorities by the several Labourers Acts of 1883-91 
has been in many districts considerable — in one Union— that of Kilmallock — it has 
been seen that the expenditure actually incurred up to this has fallen only a very 
little beloAv 60,0007, — still the operations that have been as yet undertaken in a large 
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proportion of the Unions can hardly be regarded, upon the whole, as being of much 
more than a merely initiatory and somewhat tentative character, admitting of, and 
in numerous instances even demanding, a wide expansion in the future. 

Further, judging from what has come under my own personal observation, it may 
be added that the desire to acquire possession of these cottages on the part of the 
labourers is obviously growing daily in intensity and earnestness. 

For these reasons it seems desirable that special reference should be made, on 
the present occasion, to the leading points that have been, in the course of my 
inquiry, pressed upon my attention as calling for amendment or alteration in connexion 
with the subject. 

They have been urged, I may observe, by witnesses whose intelligence and 
experience give them a special claim to be personally heard in support of their 
contentions by those in whose hands lies the power of practically dealing with the 
numerous difficulties and complications that surround the satisfactory solution of t his 
most intricate question. I accordingly, with this object, desire to give their views 
such prominence as may be derived from their receiving a place here. 

23. Of the amendments suggested, the first to he referred to relates to the machinery 
for administering the Acts and to the objections urged to the selection of the board 
of guardians as the agency for this purpose. 

As to this, it is stated by one witness as follows : — 

“ Roughly speaking, my idea is that a thorough and satisfactory provision of 
cottages could not have been effected through the guardians. 

“ My scheme is : — 

“ 1. That the Local Government Board should be empowered to appoint an official, 
such as a sub-commissioner, an intelligent man, with a practical knowledge of country 
life, whose duty it should be to prepare a complete scheme for the Union. 

“ 2. That the Local Government Inspector should hold an inquiry into the scheme, 
which should have been published for at least a month before. 

“ 3. That the guardians should appear at the inquiry as opponents or supporters 
of the scheme, or portions of it, as they might think fit. 

“ 4. That the Local Government Board should make such order as they may think 
just on reading the evidence and the inspector’s report. 

“ 5. That guardians, owners, occupiers, or labourers should have the right to appeal 
against any provision of or omission from the order. 

“ 0. That the appellate tribunal should be the Court of Appeal of the Irish Land 
Commission.” 

He adds to this the following observation : — 

“ The present system in practice forces the labourer to initiate the proceedings, 
and consequently the noisy and importunate labourer alone, it often happens, is 
provided with a cottage. 

“ Labourers in many cases say nothing lest they should irritate their employers.” 

He says further : — 

“ I would add the following suggestion to those I have already made, viz. : — 

“ 7. That the cottages should he assigned to labourers respectively by the official 
who prepared the scheme, subject to the approval of the Local Government Board.” 

These suggestions involve, of course, a rather wide and radical reform of the existing 
system, but they come from a witness of altogether exceptional authority and 
experience in such matters, and one, too, who is well known for the warm and 
intelligent interest he has taken in the cause of the labouring classes. 

24. In every Union that I have been engaged in, almost, I may say, without 
exception, complaints, more or less frequent, have been strongly urged on two points 
in particular. 

(1.) The first of these is the great delay said to be involved in the prescribed forms 
of procedure, and generally entailed in practice before the labourers can enjoy the 
benefit of the respective schemes. 

It is estimated that an interval of about two years usually elapses between the 
period of the first inception of the schemes and the date at which the sites agreed 
upon come into the actual possession of the Board of Guardians. 

(2.) The second complaint relates to the greatly disproportionate expense said to be 
frequently entailed, under various heads, for incidental charges, from which no 
advantage of any sort accrues to the labourer. Of these, perhaps the outlay most 
complained of is that caused by having appeals heard before the Privy Council in 
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Dublin, instead of being determined locally, at a trifling cost, in the respective county Thb 
courts. 

On these several points, three of the Clerks oe Unions, with whom I have been Labourer. 
recently brought into contact, all, in their department, public officers of the first rank , — 
in point of general intelligence, and who have each had beside, much practical c: ? rks of 
experience in carrying out the provisions of the Labourers Acts — in the administration 
of which they appear to have taken a special and almost personal interest — have 
communicated to me their respective views and suggestions, and I accordingly here 
submit them for the consideration they are so well entitled to receive. 

No. 1. In the first case referred to it is stated as follows : — Evidence. 

“ I believe the Labourers Act could with a few simple amendments be made to 
work much quicker. I null point them out to you. The first movement is the 
Representation Forms. These should be properly filled, and when a sufficient number 
of them have been received, say for 100 houses, the guardians could commence. 

1st step : Serve 14 clear days public and private notice to each guardian. In the 
meantime the clerk, if he is a smart man, can have the improvement scheme ready. 

This could be signed on the day of considering the Representation Forms. 2nd step : 

Advertise the scheme being ready for at least three weeks in one month. (This is 
ridiculous and absurd, and might very easily be done without.) 3rd step : After the 
advertisement give a month’s notice to owners and occupiers that the land is about 
being taken. (A fortnight would be quite enough.) 4th step : At the end of the 
month petition the Local Government Board. (The Local Government Board should 
lose as little time as possible, very often a month could bo saved here.). 

“ An inspector, who generally does not come down for two or three months, some- 
times four months, should be down in three weeks. A practical man should be 
appointed who knows his business. They should visit the cottages and send up their 
report within three weeks of inquiry, and a Provisional Order should be made out 
within a certain period of time. Now our last inquiry was held in June 1892, and our 
Provisional Order was not made absolute until February. 

“ In fact no matter how hard we work here we cannot get on the land for nearly 
two years after consideration of the Representation Forms. (No advertisement of 
improvement scheme). Two weeks notice to owners and occupiers. Local Govern- 
ment Board to hold inquiry, prepare Provisional Order, and advertise it within five 
months. I consider this ample. 

“ When Provisional Order becomes absolute the guardians should be at liberty to 
enter the plot for building forthwith, the amount of absolute purchase or rent to be 
afterwards determined by Land Commission or arbitrator. 

“ In this way the Labourers Act could be worked well and with quite sufficient 
safeguards to the public in at least seven months, and a labourer might expect to get 
into his cottage within 12 months from the initiation. This would be as quickly as 
could reasonably be expected, taking building and all into consideration.” 

No. 2. In the second case the following observations are offered : — 

“ The guardians have made altogether five schemes, including nearly 500 cottages, 
and so far as there have been delays I have found them to occur between the periods 
of the guardians’ petition to Local Government Board for their sanction to schemes 
and the issue of the Provisional Orders, six or seven months ; and again, between the 
guardians’ application to Board of Works for appointment of arbitrator and the 
furnishing of the latter’s final award, seven or eight months more ; and I presume 
these delays are caused by want of a sufficient staff in each department who could 
give their undivided attention to the working of these Acts. 

“ Of course there might be some time saved by shortening the periods in the Acts 
for notices, advertisements, &c. ; thus three weeks are required (14 clear days’ notice 
to guardians are necessary) between receipt of ‘ Representations 5 and their 
consideration. 

“ A week’s notice to guardians ought to be sufficient. 

“ The scheme when made must be published during three consecutive weeks in ‘one 
and same. month.’ 

“ 4 One and same month ’ might be omitted and save time. 

“ The service of notices on owners, &c., might proceed concurrently with publication 
of scheme instead of waiting until the following month. 

“As already mentioned, I have found the subsequent delays in departments of 
Local Government Board and Board of Works. The latter appear particularly slow 
to move. 

B 3 
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The “ As to expenses the c general expenses ’ which include cost of printing, advertising, 
Agricul- serving notices, local inquiry, Provisional order, and arbitrators’ expenses, have not 
Labourer, averaged more than 3 1. per cottage huilt, and I do not think this excessive. 

— “There ought, however, to he some cheap mode of transferring the sites to the 
guardians without the necessity of going into titles, which in some cases have cost us 
as much as 10 guineas for a site, in addition to 3 1. paid to guardians’ solicitor. 

“ In another instance the solicitor to King’s Hospital was paid 15£. 14s. for four 
sites purchased on the hospital property for title ; and in an instance where 
owners failed to prove title, and purchase money was lodged in court, the costs of 
subsequently drawing the money out of court were taxed at 12 1. against the 
guardians. 

“ I would suggest that power would he given to the Court of Quarter Sessions to 
fix the value of the sites when the guardians are lodging with the Clerk of the Peace 
the maps of proposed sites and schedules of the estimated value of each interest, they 
might at the same time serve notice on him of their intention to make application at 
the next Quarter Sessions, not being earlier than a month after receipt of notice to 
have the values as set out in deposited schedules made an order of the court unless 
appealed against, in which instance the court might employ the services of the court 
valuer if considered necessary, and determine the value, this decision to be final. 

“The guardians might then he permitted to pay over to the respective persons 
named in schedule or amended schedule as certified by the court the purchase money 
thus awarded each, and the receipt of such persons should be a good title for the 
guardians. Of course the parties named in schedule would have notice of the awards 
and of the application to Clerk of Peace, and the schedules might be published. 

“ Some such course would, I think, save expense and delay.” 

No. 3. In the third and last case referred to it is stated : — 

“ The representation form, signed by twelve ratepayers or labourers, need not he 
essential. Practically the form is worthless, the signatures being made on what is 
then a blank sheet. 

“ The Local Government Board, on a represention from a dispensary doctor that 
houses arc unfit for habitation, ought to he empowered to move the owners of the 
houses, and, failing the owners, the guardians, to replace such dwellings by new houses. 

“ The requiring of maps, particulars and estimates. need not he insisted on. The 
number of cottages to he huilt suffices to indicate the probable cost. I would suggest 
when setting in motion, anyhow, the Local Government Board would call on the 
hoard of guardians to say if any and how many new cottages are required. That the 
Local Government Board say by order, issued after notice, and some inquiry if desired, 
that they authorise the building of that number if landlord and tenant agree to give a 
site. I would have no further formality as regards such site, only build at once. 

“ I would make it compulsory on a farmer to give up for sites a certain proportion 
of his farm, say one acre to every 60 or 80 in the holding. The advantage to farmers 
of a supply of labour at their doors justifies such a measure under present temptations 
to emigrate. The rent may be automatically determined, the proportionate part of 
his own rent, or of the valuation. 

“ All the advertising now required is needless. All the Land Clauses Acts require- 
ments and attendant expenses should be got rid of. 

“ The Privy Council should he avoided. The Local Government Board Confirmation 
by Order ought to be sufficient, with right of appeal say to the county court in cases 
where Local Government Board refuse confirmation. 

“ Sanitary officers’ certificates now required need not be insisted on. Any one can 
tell as well as a doctor whether a house is fit for habitation. 

“ A single form of conveyance of the plot may be prepared by the Local Govern- 
ment board, saving in most cases 21. to the solicitor for each conveyance. 

“The clerk of the union, or rent collector, ought to be empowered to appear at 
petty sessions to recover possession from defaulting tenants. (They can appear in 
sanitary cases under section 257 of Public Health Act.) Now a solicitor must be 
engaged. 

“ If the labourer desires to acquire the house and plot and pays the needful instal- 
ment, he may be empowered to do so.” 

25. One further point remains to be adverted to in regard to what may be termed 
WAITERS OF COMPLAINT, 
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In the execution of the powers conferred on them under the Labourers Acts the local 
authorities have hitherto, so far as I have seen, confined their operations exclusively 
to the erection of entirely new buildings. 

No resort has been had so far anywhere, that I know of, to the provision contained 
in section 16 of 48 & 49 Viet. cap. 77, relating to the purchase and repair of existing 
houses. 

This is, in reality, a matter calling not for legislative interference, hut for merely a 
change of administrative practice on the part of the local authorities themselves, hut 
as it is one of considerable practical importance to the labourers generally, I consider 
it desirable, in connexion with it, to reproduce here the very decided views expressed 
on the subject by the Chairman of the Naas Board of Guardians, himself an experienced 
practical agriculturalist, who says with respect to it : — 

“ There is only one point which I wish to emphasize, and that is that if the agri- 
cultural labourers are to be put on an equality they should all have the same 
advantages conferred on them as those fortunate few who have succeeded in getting 
cottages under the Labourers Act, without this there must he a strong feeling of 
jealousy, and for such there are very good grounds.” 

And lie, in another reference to it, says : — 

“And here it would not be out oe place, in giving particulars such as 

IS SOUGHT EOR, IP I MIGHT VENTURE A SUGGESTION AS TO HOW TO IMPROVE THE 
CONDITION OP THE LABOURING CLASS WITHOUT UNDULY CLASHING WITH THE 
INTERESTS OP OTHERS; IT WOULD BE TO PURCHASE UP EVERY LABOURER’S HOUSE 
IN THE COUNTRY PROM THE OWNERS WHETHER THE OWNER BE A FARMER OR A 
LANDLORD, AND THEN RELET THOSE HOUSES, AT LEAST SUCH OP THEM AS ARE PIT 
POR HABITATION, TO THE LABOURERS, ADDING IN EACH CASE THE STATUTORY HALF 
ACRE OP LAND, AS THE BOARDS OP GUARDIANS ARE DOING THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 

“ My object would be to place every labouring man in the same position of 
independence, so that he could sell his labour to the best employer, and not be 
hampered by being obliged to work for any one individual. I have some experience 
of this subject, and I do not hesitate to say that ultimately it will or must be done, as 
the class of labourers who are now living under the boards of guardians are far and 
away better off than those who are living as cottiers under farmers, for while the 
ONE IS COMPARATIVELY INDEPENDENT THE OTHER IS NOT SO, AND HE MUST WORK POR 
THE OWNER OP HIS COTTAGE, OR BE SUBJECT TO BE DISMISSED IP HE LEAVES THE 
EMPLOYMENT.” 

As already explained, full provision for giving effect to what is thus so strongly 
urged is contained in section 16 of 48 & 49 Viet. cap. 77 ; but as it is quite possible, 
I think, that the existence of this enactment may not be everywhere fully understood, 
I submit it here as a matter of general and useful information. 

The section runs as follows : — 

“ A sanitary authority acting in execution of the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, 
may purchase and put into repair any existing cottage which is in a bad state of 
repair, or may purchase by agreement any existing cottage, or by agreement may 
purchase and allot to the occupant of any such existing cottage half an acre of land, 
and may make additions to and improvements in any cottage purchased by them ; and 
may let any cottage purchased by them to an agricultural labourer under the conditions 
prescribed by the said Act. A sanitary authority ] laving any existing cottage, or 
purchasing any existing cottage, may purchase any land for the purpose of letting it to 
the tenant of such cottage, being an agricultural labourer, or may without having or 
'purchasing any cottage purchase or take on lease for a term of years, by agreement, 
tracts of land to be parcelled out in allotments to be let to any agricultural labourers 
living in any neighbouring village or town, if such land is so situated as to be suitable 
for that purpose. Provided that the land to be let to any one such person shall not 
exceed half an acre. Provided also, that except in a case of a tract of land, in the 
neighbourhood of a town or village as aforesaid, a sanitary authority shall not let or 
permit to be held any land acquired by them under the said Act, as amended by this 
Act to or by any person who is not also tenant to the sanitary authority of a dwelling- 
house.” 

26. I shall add only one more quotation from the evidence under this head, namely 
one from that of a highly intelligent resident proprietor in the Queen’s County who 
takes a warm interest in the case of the labourers around him, and who describes his 
own personal experience as to the practical effect produced upon them by the provision 
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of improved house accommodation in terms which are not only very interesting in 
themselves, hut which, moreover, appear to me to supply local authorities generally 
with a strong incentive and encouragement to actively continue the good work they 
have been engaged in with respect to this. 

Por this reason chiefly I desire to reproduce here the valuable and rather striking 
testimony to which I refer. 

He says : — 

“ The guardians of Mountmelick Union have built several labourers’ houses in the 
district. 

“ It is one of the great faults in the plan of these cottages that they cost a great 
deal too much money for the accommodation in them. 

“ At the same time it is a most remarkable eact that the whole condition 

OE THE OCCUPANTS SEEMS TO CHANGE WHEN THEY MOVE FROM THE OLD MISERABLE 
HOVELS INTO THESE COMPARATIVELY COMEORTABLE HOUSES. 

“ They dress much better, keep their houses ear more neatly, and I 
HAVE MANY COME TO ME TO ASK EOR FLOWER ROOTS TO PLANT IN THEIR GARDENS, 
AND IN FLOWER BOXES IN THEIR WINDOWS.” 

27- In concluding such observations of a general character, as this important 
subject of the house accommodation of the labouring classes has suggested to me to 
offer on the present occasion, I may he permitted to supplement what has been said 
by inviting in this connexion special attention to the coloured map of Ireland which 
will be found, in the Appendix B, Kenmare report. 

It indicates at one view, and in a convenient form, the precise extent to which the 
provisions of the Labourers Acts had been up to March, 1892, carried into practical 
effect by the various local authorities in every part of the country. 

It will be seen from it that a striking diversity is exhibited in the extent of the 
operations as pm-sued in th<? various provinces — the statistics of the Leinster and 
Munster Unions presenting a marked contrast to those of Ulster and Connaught in 
this respect. 

In the former it will be seen that, save in a few isolated and exceptional cases, the 
provisions of the Acts have been everywhere applied with more or less activity, and 
in some of them on a scale of considerable magnitude, while in the latter the very 
reverse of this has been experienced. 

In only comparatively few of the Ulster and Connaught Unions has, it will be 
observed, any effect been given to these Acts. 

In none of them has what has been accomplished exceeded what must be pronounced 
to be an extremely moderate standard, while in the great majority of the cases these 
remedial measures — as they were undoubtedly designed by the Legislature to be — have 
apparently remained up to this as complely inoperative as if they had never been 
enacted. 

As my inquiries, however, did not, in any single instance, extend into either of 
these latter provinces, I am, of course, unable to form any opinion as to what the 
local circumstances may be which have led to the rather startling divergence in 
practice that this authoritative official record of the Local Government Board 
discloses. 

The question is, however, one of much general interest at the present juncture, and 
may, I think, be expected, to receive before long the attention the great practical 
importance of the subject is so well calculated to attract. 

V. — Garden Allotments. 

28. To each of the cottages provided by the Board of Guardians under the 
Labourers Acts there is everywhere attached what was until recently the maximum 
quantity of land permitted by statute, namely, half an acre. 

By the Act of 1892, 55 Viet. c. 7, this has been now extended to a full acre, but 
though it is proposed, in some of the new schemes since adopted, to give the labourers 
the benefit of this extension, time has not yet admitted of its becoming in any case 
an accomplished fact. 

In the case of houses held either under estate owners, or on the lands of the farmers 
or elsewhere, a great diversity in regard to the facts as to this is observable. 

In many cases gardens of varying size are attached to the houses, but they are, as 
a rule, of limited extent, sometimes, perhaps, only a few perches, and rarely much, if 
at all, exceeding a quarter of an acre, while in many instances labourers have no 
gardens of any sort. 
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29. There is not, generally speaking, muck variety to be noted in the system of TUKAt ' 

cultivation adopted. * .Labourer. 

Potatoes constitute the staple crop, but cabbages are also grown, and occasionally Cultivation, 
it is found necessary, for purposes of rotation, to substitute a crop of oats, or some Potatoes and 
other cereal. Little beyond tliis is, it is to be deplored, ever attempted in this cabba S G3 - 
particular, with respect to which I may be allowed to reproduce here a quotation from 
the evidence supplied to me recently in the Mountmelick Union by a close observer 
of the general situation, who says as to this : — 

“ It is greatly to be regretted that the labourers have no idea of the cultivation Suggested 
or use of other vegetables, so as to make soup and pies of vegetables and potatoes, im P rov °- 
which would thus greatly improve their diet.” nien s ' 

30. As has been explained in the several reports on the subject which it has been Allotments 
my duty to submit, little or no practical effect lias been hitherto anywhere given to "! ru . ral „ 
the important provisions contained in Section 16 of 48 & 49 Viet., c. 77, and Section [ ( ^ icls 01 
12 of 49 & 50 Viet., c. 59, enabling local authorities in Ireland to provide rural labourers. 
allotments of land for labourers resident in adjacent towns and villages. 

In only one instance that came under my notice, Kilmallock, bad anything been Kilmallock. 
actually done in this way, and there it was only on a very limited scale. 

In another case also, Carlow, it has been recently decided to put the Act into force, Carlow, 
but there, too, the project as designed is very limited in its scope. 

With these two trifling exceptions the provisions referred to have, so far as I am 
aware, remained hitherto absolutely inoperative. 

There are, however, symptoms observable in some of the districts recently visited 
by me that public opinion in these places is beginning to wake up on the subject, and 
there is, I think, some reasonable ground for hoping that a feeling favourable to their 
future adoption is likely to extend, and will probably assume before long a more 
practical shape than it appears to have up to the present time anywhere taken. 

In my recent reports on Mountmelick Union, paragraph 27, and Carlow Union, Mount- 
paragiapli 25, I have, it will be seen, entered in some detail into the merits of this melickUnion. 
whole question. 

To these reports, in order to avoid the unnecessary repetition of statement on the 
same subject, I may here be permitted to make reference, for such further and fuller 
information as may be desired with regard to it. 

It may, however, be allowed to me, perhaps, to add generally that my recent visits 
to several towns and villages, in different parts of the country, have had the effect 
of creating in my mind a strong and decided impression that the judicious extension 
of these enactments at the present time would confer on a large section of the 
labourers domiciled in them a much needed boon, to which they are now looking 
forward with a feeling of genuine earnestness and anxiety that cannot, I think, be 
mistaken in its significance. 

31. As regards the system, once universal in Ireland, of labourers renting Con-acrc 
annually from neighbouring farmers the use of a limited piece of ground to grow a P otat0 P lot8 - 

. crop of potatoes in, it has been seen from my several reports that at the present time 
the prevailing practice as to this varies considerably in different districts of the Different 
Country. systems. 

In some of them little or no difficulty is experienced in procuring tliis accommo- Manure, 
dation if the labourers are in a position to supply the manure, or are willing to pay 
in addition to this a rent at the rate of about from 4 1. to 5 1. the acre. 

In other cases, however, where the natural richness of the soil renders the farmers 
comparatively indifferent to getting their land thus manured, or where the general 
arrangements make them reluctant to break it up for this purpose, they either refuse 
altogether to give it, or demand so large a rent — 12/. the acre — as places it out of the Rent, 
power of most of the ordinary labourers to avail themselves of the accommodation 
at all. 

There are, however, many cases to be met with in which employers give this Employer’s 
accommodation to their permanent labourers not only free, but manuring and ploughing permanent 
the ground for them, and only requiring them to plant the seed. 

The town labourers, as might lie anticipated, are, as a rule, the class who suffer Town 
chiefly from the want of this valuable aid to their other limited resources. labourers. 

32. It has been explained in previous reports that, as the terms are understood in Cow runs, 

England, there is nothing to be met with in this country in the shape of cow runs, cow*’ 
cow gates, or cow pastures, in the possession of labourers of any class. pastures. 
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The only thing bearing any resemblance to this ever seen here is that in some, but 
not on the whole in very many instances, either resident gentry or large farmers give 
the accommodation of grazing for one or more cows as a privilege to particular 
labourers in their permanent employment. Herds especially very often enjoy such 
allowances, but in the case of other labourers, though not unknown, the privilege is, 
it may be assumed, a somewhat rare one in most places. 

33. The live stock to be found in the possession of labourers are ordinarily limited 
to pigs, poultry, and, in certain districts, goats, with occasionally an ass or two. 

Tow town labourers can command the necessary facilities for prosecuting these 
industries, but in the rural districts, and especially in the case of those labourers who 
have been fortunate enough to secure one of the guardians’ cottages with the appur- 
tenant plot, a substantial profit is now very commonly derived from these sources. 

Goats are in certain districts, especially where no mischief to plantations, &c. is to 
be apprehended from them, very numerous. 

They are not kept for purposes of any direct profit, but are greatly prized, and are 
of considerable value as affording a means of supplying milk for the use of the younger 
children. 

34. The bee industry, inquiry as to the existence or otherwise of which was one 
of the points embraced in our original instructions, can hardly be regarded as being 
now anywhere in the nature of an Irish institution, amongst the labouring classes. 

At any rate I encountered no single instance in which it was pursued on any scale — 
great or small — in the course of my several local inquiries. 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

35. With the solitary exception of the Ballin Temple clothing club, details concerning 
which are given in my Carlow Union report, paragraph 26, I have not in the com'se 
of my inquiries been able to trace the existence of any benefit society, or other 
analogous organisation of which the agricultural labourers are in the habit of availing 
themselves, and I am satisfied that nowhere were any such to be found. 

They would be, it cannot be doubted, of incalulable advantage in many ways to the 
labourers and their families in time of need, but it is to be feared that few of the class 
at the present day are to be found who possess the forethought or self denial necessary 
to enable them of themselves to either originate or permanently sustain, on even the 
most moderate scale, an organisation of this provident description. 

VII. — Trade Unions oe /Agricultural Labourers. 

36. Some years ago the Agricultural labourers showed a tendency to establish 
organisations for the protection and advocacy of their own special interests, and in one 
Union in particular — Kanturk — where the movement assumed for awhile considerable 
dimensions, it has been seen from my report on that Union, paragraph 20, that very 
substantial concessions Averc wrung by the labourers from the farmers in that quarter 
in the year 1880, entirely through the agency of their local labour league. 

Since that time, however, it may be said that nearly all such bodies have been 
gradually on the wane in this country. 

In the Unions visited by me recently, where they had a previous more or less active 
existence, I found them to be at the present time either entirely extinct or possessing, 
in their altered condition, little vitality or real force. 

This result was probably attributable in the first instance to the fact that about the 
year 1879 these local organisations became gradually overshadoived by the far more 
important one of the then established Land League. 

In more recent times, however, they were further materially weakened, I think, by 
the operations so largely undertaken under the Labourers Acts, which had the effect 
of redressing, in great measure, the principal grievance the movement had been 
directed against, by providing a considerable number of the labourers with improved 
house accommodation. 

In rather striking confirmation of the vieAV just indicated, that the liberal adminis- 
tration of the Dwellings Acts has proved a potent factor in the practical discourage- 
ment of local labour agitation, it may be of some interest to mention here that the 
cases met with by me in which the subsidence of such movements had been most 
remarkable were those of Kanturk and Wexford Unions, in both of which these 
measures had been applied in a considerate and even generous spirit. 
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On the other hand, the only places in which I found them to still retain anything 
like real vitality were certain districts of the Queen’s County — notably Mount-rath — in 
which there had been, so far, a conspicuous failure on the part of the local authority 
to satisfy the certainly not unreasonable aspirations of the labourers in this regard. 

Wherever I found any such organisation to he still in existence, on however con- 
tracted a basis, I afforded the members the fullest facilities for ventilating their views 
and I have in every such instance given all due prominence in my reports to the 
evidence submitted to me on their behalf, either by themselves or their selected repre- 
sentatives, whom, I must say, I found to he, generally speaking, quite reasonable and 
moderate, both in the views urged and the expectations entertained by them. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers and Employed. 

37. The general relations existing between employers and employed at the present 
time have been described in my reports as I found them to exist in each separate 
district that I visited. 

Upon the whole, I think, they may he described as being fairly satisfactory, hut 
the facts as to this are not uniform. 

As a rule, and as might be expected, the feeling is best and most friendly where 
employment is fairly constant, and the labourers have consequently least to complain 
of on this head. It is, on the other hand, found to he least favourable where this 
element is absent, and large numbers of the labourers are without employment during 
a more or less protracted period of the year. 


IX. — Tee General Condition op the Agricultural Labourer. 

38. The question next arising for consideration, under the particular head now 
reached, namely the general condition of the agricultural labourer at the present 
time, is one by no means free from difficulty, and presents many and varied aspects, 
not only as it is affected by the widely divergent circumstances that are encountered 
in different districts of the country, but scarcely less so in regard to the many 
particular conditions that are found to influence the lives of different sections of the 
labouring class in even the same locality. 

As a general proposition it may be stated, I think, with some confidence that almost 
everywhere, and in regard to the condition of all sections of the class, without 
distinction, a marked and substantial improvement has taken place within the last 
TEN OR FIPTEEN YEARS. 

This result may be ascribed to the combined operation during that period of several 
entirely distinct causes. 

Of these the three principal may be stated to be (1) the increased demand for labour 
occasioned by emigration (2) the sensible decline that has been experienced during 
the time in the general cost of living, and (3) the benefits conferred upon a consider- 
able number of the labourers by the remedial legislation of recent years, in regard to 
their house accommodation and surroundings. 

The precise extent to which these several causes have operated to improve the 
general condition of the class varies considerably in degree in different localities, and 
for a clear comprehension of the full facts of the situation as to this, it will therefore 
he necessary to refer to the reports dealing with each Union separately. 

Of the central fact, however, that a marked improvement has been experienced, 
generally in recent as compared with previous years, admits in my mind of no doubt 
whatever. 

As regards this — the comparative aspect of the case — little or no difficulty is 
presented, the facts relating to it being, I consider, perfectly clear and unambiguous, 
but things are found to be somewhat different in this respect when the second and 
more important branch of the question, namely that of the present actual condition 
of the labourers, is approached. 

Here a wide disparity is almost universally encountered, and in this respect the 
existing state of affairs can only be accurately described as being one of A very mixed 
CHARACTER. 

In those districts where the continued pursuit on a more or less substantial scale 
of tillage farming is combined with other industries, all fairly capable and industrious 
labourers can, generally speaking, reckon on reasonably constant employment through- 
out the year, and where, in addition to this, they arc in possession of either the plots 
of ground attached to the cottages provided under the Labourers Acts, or arc able in 
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the absence of this to secure the accommodation of a piece of con-acre potato ground 
from some neighbouring farmer, their general condition may be pronounced to be a 
fairly comfortable one, and on the whole quite equal to that oe the small farmers. 

In certain districts, however, tillage has been, as already explained in the course of 
this report, reduced to a minimum, while there is, at the same, an almost entire 
absence of important industries other than those connected with agriculture. In 
such, cases it is incontrovertible, I conceive, that a large proportion of even the best 
and most industrious labourers have to endure a more or less considerable period of 
enforced idleness during certain seasons of the year. 

At such times the only resources left are (1) tbe produce of the con-acre potato 
ground, (2) the cottage plots, or (3) the assistance contributed by their wives — 
especially from the rearing of poultry and pigs, &c. — and which is often very con- 
siderable. 

Where these resources fail it is obvious that a period of severe privation must be 
the inevitable lot of the labourers, many of whom, it lias been represented to me, are 
compelled at such times in certain districts to depend, in a great measure, for their 
support on the assistance procured by their wives by begging amongst the surrounding 
farmers. 

What has been just stated applies to even the very best of the labouring classes ; 
but there is another and rather numerous class to be considered whose case is still 
more unfavourable, namely, that of those who, owing to age, infirmity, or some other 
cause, are regarded as being only indifferent workmen. To this class farmers, unless 
when compelled by necessity, are not found willing to pay wages, and rather than 
employ them they admittedly and advisedly abstain from doing to their land many 
things that it is more or less urgently in need. of. 

This is a case very commonly encountered, and in, it may be said, almost every 
district, and from this class loud complaints are, as might be expected, everywhere 
heard as to the "want of regular employment, and its natural consequences. 

These complaints are most frequent in regard to the labourers resident in the towns 
and villages— a large proportion of whom come under the category just described — 
but they are likewise heard, too, though not .so often in the rural districts. 

39. The labouring population concentrated in the principal towns includes, however, 
one special element never met with in rural districts, namely, thatof “loafers ” and 
idlers of lazy and irregular habits of life, who will accept no regular employment, and 
who depend for subsistence on casual jobs, eked out by such assistance as their wives 
are in various ways able to contribute to it. 

bor this particular class, where they exist, nothing can, I think, be either said or 
done, and they can only be left, as they themselves elect — to follow their own peculiar 
devices. 

40. In addition to the several considerations that have been just touched on, as 
those which chiefly govern and influence the lot and general condition of the 
agricultural labourers at the present time, one other remains to be noted, namely 
the age and number of the children dependent on them. 

The vast difference observed in the circumstances of individual labourers in the 
same district is connected in a great degree with their position in this respect— the 
general condition of those who have large and helpless families of young children to 
provide for contrasting, of course, very unfavourably with those who have grown up 
sons and daughters to assist them by their daily earnings and in other ways. 

41. As bearing directly on some of the special points just adverted to and in 
connexion with tbe general question, I may be permitted to reproduce here two brief 
quotations from the evidence obtained by me in one of the principal districts I had 
occasion to visit, premising only that they come from two resident proprietors, both 
well known for the practical and intelligent interest they have long taken in the 
question of the labourers’ condition. 

No. 1. The first, referring to tbe class of torvn labourers, says : — 

“ Generally I should say that the condition of the agricultural labourer in this neigh- 
bourhood depends entirely on himself. If he is a good labourer, steady and sober, he 
is valued and can- command constant employment at 2s. a day. The labourers living 
in towns are lazy and extortionate. I constantly see them hanging about the corners 
when wages are 3s. 6d. and 4s. a day. Then in winter they starve and relief works 
have to be started to help them.” 
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No. 2. The second refers to the effect of early marriages and large families as The 
causes of depression as follows : — Acmcor.- 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer is a deplorable one. Labourer. 

“ The large majority of the better educated young men wisely emigrate, the — 
remainder by early marriage and large families are from the commencement of their 
careers precluded from all possibility of raising themselves in the world. 

“ The old-fashioned pride which compelled the children to keep their parents off the 
rates is nearly extinct, as can he seen by the out-door relief lists. 

“ Nothing short of a State-aided compulsory old age Insurance Act woidd help them. 

“ I think the extension of the Labourers Act would be the best line to pursue to 
benefit the ordinary labourer, but there should he more superintendence exercised by 
the Local Government Board in the selection of tenants, and the rents paid by them. 

“ I think the labourers in towns are worse housed than those in the country ; many 
of their dwellings are entirely unfit for human habitation, badly constructed, over- 
crowded, and without privies.” 

42. In addition to what has been just stated the general condition of the agricultural Induutries 
labourers, it may he observed, is of course further affected, and in many ways *J her th “ n 
influenced by the number and nature of the ind ustries other than those immediately nectedw'ith 
connected with land cultivation which are to he met with in the different districts of i an d. 

the country. 

In some they are only few and not very valuable, while in others they assume 
occasionally dimensions of considerable local importance. 

They are too many and varied, however, to be conveniently enumerated and 
described in this place, but the fullest details that were accessible to me in regard to 
each will be found fully set forth in my reports on the several districts in which 
they were respectively encountered. 

X. — Conclusion. 

43. I have now brought this report to a close, and Avith it concludes my duty under 
the Royal Commission on Labour — the last public or official function, it may be, in 
winch I am likely to be called upon to take a part. 

The inquiry just completed has, from many old and early associations, been for me 
one full of interest, and it will be a very sincere satisfaction to me if I am enabled to 
feel that, in what I have Avritten as to the results, ! have succeeded in contributing 
something, however little, to the knowledge previously possessed as to the general 
condition and circumstances under Avhich the agricultural labourers live and Avork in 
this country at the present time. 

If I have failed to do so the fault, I am conscious, lies entirely Avith myself, for I 
most Avillingly testify that wherever my duties have called me I haA r c experienced 
on all sides the utmost readiness and anxiety to afford me the fullest possible 
information. 

I have, in my reports on the several Unions dealt with by me, endeavoured as best 
I could to thank those in each particular locality who had assisted me in any way, 
and it only now remains that in bringing my labours to a final termination I should 
in this collective form express to them — one and all — my deep and very sincere sense 
of obligation for the many valuable services for which I have been indebted to them. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. P. O’BRIEN, _ 

(Assistant Commissioner) 
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To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Egmont Arms, Kanturk, 

ideal 8th August, 1892. 

Labodkeb. g IKj 

Instruct 1- Having, as instructed, personally conferred upon 

tions the subject in Dublin, on the 30th June and 1st July, 

iJn?oii C<l with Mr. W. C. Little, Senior Assistant Commissioner on 
visited. Labour, I have the honour to report that in pursuance of 
Mr. Little’s desire that I should, in the first instance, and 
pending further arrangements, proceed to inquire into the 
condition of the agricultural labourers in the unions of 
Kenmare (Co. Kerry), and Kanturk (Co. Cork), I arrived 
at Kenmare on the 19th ultimo, and at once entered there 
on the duty assigned to me. 

Kcnmnre 2. Kanturk being very considerably the more important 
visited first of the two unions named — especially in their relation to the 
foealcon- labour problem — would, under ordinary circumstances, 
saturations. have claimed my first attention, but local considerations 
connected with the date of the Co. Cork Assizes, still in pro- 
gress, rendered it necessary that 1 should reverse what 
would otherwise have been the natural order of my pro- 
ceedings in this particular respect. 

Method of 3. Since the date of my arrival at Kenmare I have 
obtaining visited all the principal districts into which the Union is 
ovi once. jiyide^ an d beside personally inspecting several of the 
labourers’ houses, I have in each conferred, or corresponded 
with, or taken in writing the evidence of the best represen- 
tatives of the several classes and interests involved in my 
inquiry, that were accessible to me. 

1 have in this way seen the Protestant Rector of Ken- 
mare, the most important parish in the union, as well as 
the Venerable Archdeacon O’Sullivan, P.P., V.G., Ken- 
mare, and the respective parish priests of the three chief 
outlying districts of Kilgarvan, Tuosist, and Sneem. 
Assistance, 4. I have had the assistance of the most valuable and 
by whom intelligent co-operation on the part of the district inspector 
SIVUU ' and the seijeants of the Royal Irish Constabulary in each 
district visited, and have further been in communication, 
for the most part personally, with inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, inspectors under the Congested 
Districts Board ; the engineers of the Light Railway now 
in course of construction in the union, and others, as 
landlords, magistrates, poor law guardians, poor law 
officials, medical officers of dispensaries, tax collectors, 
land stewards, farmers (large and small), and labourers, &c. 
Mcctin" of 5. I likewise, at the request of the chairman, Mr. Towns- 
boavd of end Trench, local agent to the principal proprietor of the 
guardinns un i on , the Marquis of Lansdownc, attended the meeting of 
d 011 e ' the Kenmare Board of Guardians on Friday, the 22nd 
ultimo, for the purpose of explaining to the members the 
scope and purpose of the inquiry I was engaged upon, and 
inviting their co-operation and help in promoting it, my 
observations on that occasion receiving general publicity, 
through a report of the proceedings which subsequently 
appeared in the “ Cork Examiner.” 

Alterations 1 may observe, in this connexion, that the circumstances 
in method of this union are not such, as in my opinion, to admit of 

i'iIc"ssi- Uy 'he adoption of the course indicated in the memorandum 

Ht.cl ' of instructions, either as regards the formation of local 
committees or the convening of public meetings, and I 
have accordingly in the exercise of the discretion with 
which I understand myself to be invested in such matters, 
abstained from resorting to either of these arrangements. 
Information 1 may add, however, that I have experienced upon all 
readily sides, and amongst all classes, the utmost readiness to 

given. afford me the information I sought for, and further, that 

the statements supplied to me from the most opposite 
sources, correspond with each other in all substantial 
respects in a very striking manner. 

Preliminary G - Before proceeding to deal categorically with the 
observa- several heads enumerated in the notes for inquiry, it seems 

t,ons - to me to be absolutely necessary that I should submit 

some preliminary observations explanatory of the some- 
what exceptional aspect of things presented in the Union 
of Kenmare, and the general conditions under which the 
i 77260. 


agricultural operations of the district are, at the present _ 11.— f. 
time, pursued, in respect of which it may, I think, be Akksure. 
assumed that my observations can be accepted as being, Apply to 
upon the whole, fairly typical of the circumstances of n'lioining 
the adjoiuing uuions of the same class, as Cahirciveen, wo n s as 
Castletown, and probably Bantry and Skull. 

7. The Union of Kenmare, situated iu the south-western Division, 
extremity of the island, comprises, as divided for Poor 

Law purposes, 16 separate electoral divisions, and is in part 
inland, and in part maritime, the land being divided from 
the southern extremity of the union up to the town for a 
distance, I should judge, of about 25 miles by an arm of 
the sea, known as the estuary of the Kenmare River. 

8. The subsoil consists/as in most parts of Kerry, chiefly Geological 
of red sandstone ; but there is also, what is not common ton "“""" • 
to other parts of Kerry, a vein of limestone, running jn a 
north-easterly direction towards and beyond Kilgarvan, 

much the best and mo3t favourably circumstanced district 
of the union, to a distance, as I should estimate it. of about 
10 to 12 miles in length, and probably two to three in width. 

I have heard that slate to a limited extent is also en- 
countered in a district south-east of Kenmare, but this has 
not come under my own observation. 

9. The territorial extent of the union is considerable, 
embracing as it does an area of, in all, 198,152 acres, largely 
made up, however, of barren mountain, moor, wood, bog, Aron, 
waste, &c., as may be judged from the fact that the Poor 

Law valuation of this wide expanse of country is only Valuation. 
19,570/., or about an average value of 2s. per acre, with a 
population now reduced to 16,319 as against 18,790, the Population, 
return for 1881, this being equivalent to a reduction, 
within the last 10 years of 2,480, or 13’ 1 per cent, of the 
previous population. 

10. The face presented by the country is that of successive physical 
ranges of lofty mountains, frequently indented by valleys tea; urea, 
or glens, some of which are reported to be of much value 

for grazing purposes. 

With these there is also a large extent of level country, 
but generally speaking, more especially in the southern 
half of the union, of a poor and inferior quality. 

11. The occupiers of the low-lying land usually have, in Tenant*' 
combination with their farms, the tight of grazing in com- es’ient of 
mon a certain number of head of cattle and sheep on j lmv do- ’ 
the adjacent mountain runs and slopes, whence presum- scrilieil. 
ably comes the usage that appears to obtain here of 
describing the extent of a tenant’s holding, not in the 

usual way by the number of acres it contains, but by the 
number of “ cow’s grass ” he happens to be entitled to. 

12. Certain parts of the district are said to be rich in Shnwals. 
minerals— notably copper ore — but it is a significant fact 

that there is no mining of any sort now in operation, nor 
has there been, I believe, for a good many years past. 

The explanation given to me as to this is that the last 
attempt made to work a copper mine in the union proved 
a heavy financial failure, not owing to a deficiency in the 
extent or quality of the ore, but to the great expense 
incurred in extracting it, owing to the large proportion of 
rock with which it was mixed. 

13. While in point of scenery the surroundings of this Scenic 
district may be pronounced to be strikingly attractive, and 

such as, I make no doubt, excite the unqualified admira- 
tion of the numerous parties of tourists daily passing 
through it, between Killarney and Glengarriffe, there is, I 
fear, no room to doubt that the Kenmare Union, at the 
present time, enjoys the unenviable distinction of being, if 
not the poorest, certainly one of the most impoverished of 
the several unions situated in this nowhere very prosperous 
quarter of Ireland — the explanation of which is I think not 
far to seek. 

14. The great disproportion existing between the area and Valuation, 
valuation of the union has been already adverted to, but a raUoof, k 
more conclusive test of the condition of things is the pro- 
portion borne by the valuation to the population, viz., 
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19,5702. to lfi, 31 9 persons, being equivalent to rather less 
than 12. 4s. for each individual. 

15. Under the Congested Districts Act of 1891, 54 & 55 
Viet. cap. 48, a congested district is — section 36 — thus 
defined : — “ Where at the commencement of this Act more 
“ than twenty per cent, of the population of a county, or, 
“ in the case of the county Cork, of either riding thereof, 
“ live in electoral divisions of which the total rateable 
“ value, when divided by the number of the population, 
“ gives a sum of less than one pound ten shillings for 
“ each individual, those divisions shall for the purposes of 
“ this Act be separated from the county in which they are 
“ geographically situate, and form a separate county 
“ (in this Act referred to as a congested district county),*’ 


&c. 

16. From this it will he seen that the Union of Kenmare, 
even considered as a whole, considerably more than satis- 
fies the condition prescribed to constitute a “ congested 
district,” but as, in point of fact, only 11 of the 16 
electoral divisions comprising the union have been sche- 
duled as congested by the Congested Districts Board — 
the remaining five not coming within the prescribed limit — 
it follows that the condition of the former, constituting rather 
more than two-thirds of the entire union, must he regarded 
as having attained a very extreme stage of congestion. 

r This state of things would, under any circumstances, be 
serious, but it will he found, on further investigation, that 
other causes too are just now in active operation, all 
combining to show that the farming classes generally of 
the union have reached a very low-water mark indeed. 

1 7. From a return made to me by the clerk of the union it 
appears the total number of rated holdings in the union is 
3,060 — thus giving an average valuation of only about 
62. 8s. for each rating. 

In some instances, of course, the same persons may 
happen to be rated for two or more holdings, but this is, I 
apprehend, rather exceptional. 

18. The commonest valuation of each occupier does not 
exceed, I am informed from the same source, 92. or 102., 
while in a very large proportion of the cases the figure is 
stated to be very much under this. 

19. The resident landlords and gentry who, it is stated, 
formerly afforded a good deal of local employment in 
various channels, have from different causes sensibly 
diminished in late years, while nothing like a class of 
large farmers can be said to have an existence in any part 
of the union. 

This fact is most strikingly illustrated by the statistics 
of the clerk of the union, in connection with his duties 
under the Jurors Acts. 


Number of 

qualified ns 
jurors. 


20. The qualification for a special juror in this part of 
Ireland is a valuation of 702., and this is only possessed 
at the present time by four persons in the entire union. 

The qualification for a common juror is 357., which is 
only possessed by 44 persons, the whole union, with its 
3,060 separate ratings, thus only contributing 48 to the 
roll of county jurors, whether special or common. 

21. A most intelligent local magistrate who, beside being 
extensively engaged in trade, is also the owner of an estate 
purchased by him some few years since in the southern 
part of the union, informed me that of 160 tenants on his 
property, the average rent paid by them, which was 
formerly about 82., did not now exceed 72., and information 
derived from several other sources also is altogether 
confirmatory of the existence of this as being about the 
normal state of affairs throughout the union. 

While the general character of the agricultural holdings 
is, as has just being described, I may add that i have found 
a universal consensus of opinion as to the fact that almost 
everyone of the farmers is, at the present moment, in- 
volved in liabilities to the local shopkeepers and traders, 
and in many instances very heavily so, considered with 
reference to their means. 


Fa." »> 22. The leading cause assigned for this is the great fall 

prices. that has been experienced, in recent times, in the price 
of cattle, and partially also in that of butter. 

The reduction in the former case is usually estimated as 
from 30 to 40 per cent., but I am credibly informed that 
it has not unfrequently reached as high as 50 per cent, 
—in confirmation of which it may be mentioned that 
Of cattle. il1 one district visited by me, I was assured by the 
constabulary sergeant that a young milch cow could be 
then purchased there for 32. 10s., which, to his own 
personal knowledge, would a few years back have sold 
readily for "l. 

The extreme gravity of this change to the small farmers 
can be easily estimated when it is borne in mind that it is 
upon their cattle, sheep, and butter they are mainly 
dependent for the means of subsistence. 


23. The extent of tillage farming now adopted by them 
is variously estimated at from one-tenth to one-twentieth of 
their holdings, but personal observations satisfies me that 
as a rule it cc-rtainly does not exceed the latter figure, and 
is often very much less. 

24. The only crops may be said to be potatoes and oats, 
chiefly the former, grown in the quantities necessary to 
meet the farmers’ own needs rather than for sale in the 
market. Green crops, as mangolds, turnips, &c. are un- 
known, save in a few cases of farmers of the better class. 

25. The next element, as bearing on the present condition 
in this union of the occupiers of land, on whom, of course, the 
agricultural labourers must ever be mainly dependent for 
employment, is that connected with their fiscal obligations 
as public ratepayers, and in this respect, too, their present 
outlook appears to me to be far from encouraging. 

26. The county cess or rate, which in Ireland as a rule 
falls exclusively on the occupier, happens to be at the 
present time exceptionally heavy in amount throughout the 
county of Kerry. 

This is, no doubt, in part owing to the configuration of 
the country, and the great extent of roadway this involves 
the maintenance of; but it is stated that the amount has 
been considerably swelled of late by the operation of certain 
special causes, such as the payment of railway guarantees, 
the maintenance of an extra police force, compensation for 
malicious injuries, &c. 

Be the causes however what they may, the fact ' is indis- 
putable that the amount assessed under this head during 
the past 12 months in the baronies of Glanarought and 
Dunkerron South, which include within their area the 
entire of Kenmare Union, constitutes what must be allowed 
to be a very real impost in an impoverished district such as 
this. 

The figures as to this for the past year were 
(1.) Glenarought, 5s. H-t2. 

(2.) Dunkerron South, 4s. 5 d.* 

To this, still dealing with the public liabilities of the 
farmers, are to be added 

(1.) The ordinary poor rate, and 

(2.) The rate to repay the seed supply advances made 
by the Government to the union in the year 1891, 
under the provisions of the Act of December, 
1890. 

27 . The ordinary pocr-rate for the ensuing year has not yet 
been struck, but that for the past year averaged somewhere 
near 2s. 6rl. in the pound on the several electoral divisions, 
and in three cases, I find, ranged from 3s. to 3s. 9 cl. 

These rates, high as they were, have I learned proved in- 
sufficient, and the amount by which the estimate fell short 
of the actual requirements of the union will, therefore, have 
to be added to the rate shortly to be made. 

28. The liabilities of individual farmers, however, under 
the Seed Supply Act, for seed advanced to them on loan by 
the board of guardians are still more serious. 

Under this Act the Kenmare Board of Guardians obtained 
last year from the Government a loan, free of interest, of 
the rather substantial amount of 5,3092., which they ex- 
pended in the purchase of seed potatoes, subsequently 
advanced by them on loan to individual farmers, whose 
valuation did not exceed the prescribed limit of 152., and 
also, under certain specified conditions, to the holders of 
con-acre ground. 

Under the terms of the Act this amount has to be repaid 
by the particular parties who received the seed in two equal 
annual instalments, one of which has just become due, 
while the other will have to be repaid not later than the 
1st August 1893. 

29. When these several very weighty liabilities are taken 
into account, and, in conjunction with them, are considered 
the large debts stated to be almost universally due to the 
local traders, as well as the rent payable for their holdings 
to their respective landlords, it must I think be obvious that 
in order to make both ends meet the class of small farmers 
constituting the predominant element in this union have 
before them a task of considerable practical difficulty. 

The problem is one which it is not easy for a stranger to 
the ways and habits of the population to discover any 
reasonable or even possible solution of. 

It is at any rate abundantly clear from what has been 
just stated how very unpromising a field is offered by such 
a state of affairs for the profitable employment of the class 
of agricultural labourers, with whose position, and prospects 
my concern chiefly lies. 

30. The statistics of pauperism in the Kenmare Union, 
comparing the present time with the corresponding periods 
of the two preceding years, may, as further bearing some- 


* Assessed upon the Government tenement valuation. 
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A oiti cur,- w ' lat on question, be of some interest, and are there- 
‘ xokai. fore added here, viz. : — 

Labourer. 1892. 1891. 1890. 

Number in workhouse - 88 84 81 

Number on out-door relief - 2/0 398 387 

Total - - 358 482 468 

Though the total number in receipt of relief, as given 
above, shows some diminution this year, it will be observed 
that there is, on the contrary, a slight increase in the 
number of workhouse inmates, and as out-door relief is 
unaccompanied by any practical test, the number in receipt 
of it, it may be observed, is to be regarded rather as the 
measure of the liberality of the board of guardians than of 
the extent of destitution prevailing at any given date. 

'nst ol y 31. The following is the general average weekly cost per 

nmintaining head of maintaining a pauper in the workhouse at the 
a pauper. present time, viz : — 

s. d. 

(1.) Food and necessaries - - 2 4£ 

(2.) Clothing - - . - 0 4| 

Total - - - 2 9 


With these preliminary observations, which I trust I 
have not unduly elaborated, I shall now proceed to deal 
successively with the several heads of inquiry enumerated 
in the notes furnished for the guidance of the Assistant 
Commissioners, merely premising that in so doing I am to 
be understood as following the definition of an agricultural 
labourer given in section 4, 49 & 50 Viet. cap. 59, viz. .- — 
32. “ The expression ‘ agricultural labourers ’ in the said 
cultural Acts and in this Act shall mean a man or woman who does 
labourer.” agricultural work for hire at any season of the year, on the 
land of some other person or persons, and shall include 
handloom weavers and fishermen doing agricultural work 
as aforesaid, and shall also include herdsmen.” 


I. — The Supply of Labour. 

suiBcicnt. 33. The supply of labour is described as being everywhere 
sufficient for all purposes at the present time. 

Except in the towns of Kenmare (population, 1,189) 
and Kilgarvan (population, 232) with their immediate 
vicinity, including the small village of Cross Roads, the 
class of agricultural labourers, properly so called, may be 
now said to be everywhere exceedingly limited in number, 
and in the southern side of the union to have become 
almost extinct. 

Emigratio , 34. During the last 10 or 15 years large numbers of this 

class have left the country, the cause being the great 
diminution that has taken place in the extent of tillage 
farming, and the consequent loss of a market for their 
labour, the ordinary farm work being now almost every- 
where performed by the farmers themselves, assisted only 
by their own immediate families. 

In the districts lying to the south of Kenmare — as 
Sneem and Tuosist — this may be said to be almost entirely 
the state of affairs now prevailing, — not even excepting 
the village of Sneem itself with its population of 376, — the 
farmers in these localities being too poor and their 
holdings too small to admit of their employing labour of 
any sort — the small farmers being only too glad to accept 
such casual employment for themselves and their sons as 
the few larger farmers in their neighbourhood may be in a 
position to offer them during the spring, hay and harvest 
seasons. 

In and about Kenmare itself and the district to the 
north of it, of which the village of Kilgarvan may be con- 
sidered the centre, a more favourable state of things exists. 

In Kenmare especially nearly all the shopkeepers are 
holders of farms in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
and in this and other ways it happens that a certain 
amount of employment of a mixed kind is, even in 
ordinary times, generally available for the labourers resident 
there. But during the past 19 months an entirely new and 
exceptional demand has, greatly to their benefit, been 
created both in this and the adjoining district of Kilgarvan, 
by the construction of a new line of light railway running 
from Kenmare by Kilgarvan on to Headford, a station on 
the Great Southern line between Killarney and Millstreet, 
for a distance of 21 miles, of which about two-thirds are 
included within the limits of Kenmare Union. 

Railway 35. On this latter (the Kenmare Union) portion of the 

employment. ]j ne J j earn f r0 m a return obligingly supplied to me by 
the engineer, that there are at present employed 40 skilled 
and 291 unskilled labourers ; most of these are reported to 
be the sons of small farmers residing within reach of the 


work, but many of them belong also to the class of agri- u._i. 
cultural labourers and their sons, similarly resident, whi'n KK.v.M.uir. 
others are said to be strangers who have come into the 
union attracted by this work, and who will no doubt leave 
it again on the completion of the line. 

I have received from the constabulary nominal lists of 
the agricultural labourers personally known to them to be 
at present resident in and about Kenmare and Kilgarvan 
towns, exclusive of the strangers just referred to. 

Of 65 of the class belonging to Kenmare, I find it 
stated that a large number have availed themselves of the 
railway work and are now engaged upon it. and at 
Kilgarvan I learn that of 51 known to be resident there 
27 are now similarly employed. 

This work, it may be observed, will cease at the 
farthest about nine or ten months from the present time, 
when it is thought that a considerable amount of emigra- 
tion may be expected to follow, where the workers have 
been provident enough to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded them of laying by the small capital 
necessary for the purpose. 

36. No migration of agricultural labourers now takes place Migration, 
from this union. It has been stated to me, however, that 

many of the sons and daughters of the small farmers in 
the southern parts of the union are still constantly in the 
habit of leaving to take service in Wales and other places, 
but in the statements made to me as to this there appeared 
to be much vagueness and want of precise information as 
to the facts. 

37. As regards the comparative efficiency of labourers now Eilieicncy of 
and formerly, answers from competent judges vary a good labourers. 

It is probably true that labourers are now, as a rule, less 
interested both in their work and in their employers than in 
times past; but in this respect I should imagine there is 
not much difference observable between Kenmare and most 
other places. 


II. — The Conditions of Engagement of the 
Labourers. 

38. Except in the case of such resident farm servants as Hmploy- 
are hired by the year, the employment may be described as mnni. 
being, as a rule in ordinary times, casual and intermittent ; 

and where the hiring is not for a longer period than by the 
day or week, it is understood that wot days are not to be 
paid for ; when, however, the hiring is for the quarter, 
half-year, or year, as it often is, this rule does not apply, 
and the labourers are paid for the full term, “wet or dry.” 

39. The general hours of labour are in summer from 6 a.m. Hours of 
(sometimes 7 a.m.) to 6 p.m., and in winter from daylight ' !l l0U f‘ 
to dark, with, generally speaking, in both seasons from 
three-quarters to an hour for breakfast, and the same for 
dinner. 

In a country such as this, the time occupied in going to 
and from work is much too indefinite to be stated with any 
approach to accuracy. 


Ill Wages and Earnings. 

40. Farm boys, who are really men, resident with and 
supported by their employers, get from HI. to 1 21. a year. 

Labourers employed without food receive Vs. to 10s., 
and in some cases 12s. a week ; where food is given, as 
generally happens where the labourer has to come a con- 
siderable distance to his work, 6s. is the usual rate. In 
harvest time, &c. from 2s. (id. to 3s. (id. a day is [laid, and 
on the railway 13 s. per week in winter, and 14s. a week in 
summer are ordinarily earned. Boys about 9s. to 12s. 

Sometimes a lower rate than the foregoing is given, 
accompanied with certain allowances; thus one labourer, 
in the immediate vicinity of Kenmare, described his position 
to me : — “ I am in one employment all the year round, 
“ wages 8s. weekly ‘wet and dry.’ I also get an acre 
“ free for potatoes, which I plant with my employer’s 
“ horses, grass and hay for a cow, and a kitchen and room 

41. There are no opportunities in this union for adding 
to wages by piece-work, and, except as I have just quoted, 
there are no perquisites, allowances, or advantages obtain- 
able by labourers, save in those rare instances where a 
labourer may succeed in inducing a neighbouring farmer 
to let him a quarter or half an acre of eon-acre ground 
to plant his crop of potatoes in, and for which accrin- 
modation he is usually charged at the rate of about 31. 1 0s. 0 d. 
to 41. per acre. 

42. The estimated annual earnings of an ordinary 
labourer, when constantly employed, would probably be 
about23{. to 26/., rising in exceptional easesto31/. Skilled 
labourers about 31/. 

D 2 
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II.— I. On the railway an ordinary labourer would earn about 

K unmake. 35^ an( j a ganger, or skilled labourer, from 39/. to 48/. 
Casual The annual earnings of a labourer who failed to obtain 

labour fairly constant employment, it would be difficult to calcu- 
late with any approach to accuracy, and, though non- 
existent just now, there must have been many such cases 
antecedent to the railway period, and many such will, no 
doubt, be again experienced when that important resource 
disappears. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

43. It has been already explained that, except in such 
towns as Kenmare and Kilgarvan, the Village of Cross Roads 
and the immediate vicinity of these places, there are now 
very few belonging to the class of agricultural labourers 
(non-resident with their employers) to be found in the 
Union of Kenmare. 

In the towns referred to the labourers usually work m 
the immediate neighbourhood, and live either in a room 
or rooms in tenement houses, or in separate small houses 
of the same class, held by them as weekly tenants from 
the immediate owners at rents ranging from Is. to 2s. 6d. 
a week according to accommodation. 

I have inspected several of these houses in Kilgarvan, 
Kenmare, and Sneem ; the walls are of stone and mortar, 
in a few instances of concrete, with slated and occasionally 
corrugated iron roofs. They appear to be, generally 
speaking, in a tolerable state of external repair, and when 
the families occupying them are not, as they too frequently 
are, much in excess of the accommodation, they are pro- 
bably quite equal to the houses in which the majority of 
the small farmers reside. 

In Kilgarvan, however, they appeared to me to be very 
inferior, and are besides in some cases much overcrowded. 

44. They are everywhere, as a rule, badly ventilated, and 

are without outhouses or sanitary accommodation of any 
sort. . , 

45. The water supply is reported to be good, except in the 
village of Sneem, where there is no pump, and much to the 
inconvenience of. the inhabitants the water required for 
domestic use has to be drawn from the neighbouring river, 
which is, moreover, said to be— and I should think truly 
said to be— a source of supply seriously exposed to 
pollution. 

46. The rates and taxes on the houses are paid by the 
owner, and the tenure is usually weekly, the houses 
being held sometimes direct from the head landlord and 
sometimes under a middle man. 

47. I have the honour to annex hereunto, marked respec- 
tively A 1 and A 2, particulars of four labourers’ houses 
inspected by me in the village of Kilgarvan on the 23rd 
ultimo, and also of some subsequently visited in the town 
of Kenmare, and these may, I think, be regarded as being 
fairly typical of the general accommodation enjoyed in 
this union by the labouring classes. 

It is, no doubt, difficult to understand how, for ex- 
ample, such a family (11 in number) as that of Denis 
. Sullivan, of Kilgarvan, can exist in the limited space 
shown in the return to beat their command, yet persons 
in this position and their children appear, it must be 
allowed, to enjoy perfectly good health, owing no doubt to 
the length of 'time daily spent by them in the open air. 

D r . Mayberry, who has been for 21 years medical officer 
of the Kenmare District, describes its sanitary condition as 
good, there being, he states, no epidemic disease of any 
kind prevalent. 

He also adds a very decided opinion to the following 
effect : — 

“The labourers are best contented in the villages, and 
he further adds that, “ if houses were built for them in the 
“ rural districts, labourers would still prefer the town, love 
“ of society, and possibly in some cases, greater proximity 
“ to the public-house being the probable attraction.” 

48. Between the years 1883-91 there have been four 
statutory enactments ‘ in Ireland dealing with the question 
of providing houses, and allotments of ground, &c., for 
the benefit of the labouring class, viz. : — 

46 & 47 Viet. c. 60., 1883. 

48 & 49 Viet. c. 77., 1885. 

49 & 50 Viet. c. 59., 1886. 

54&55 Viet. c. 71., 1891. 

49. And from the annexed map marked B it will be seen 
that these provisions of the Legislature have been hitherto 
availed of by the local authorities, the Boards of Guardians, 
in certainly no spirit of illiberality throughout the pro- 

l ' vinces of Leinster and Munster. 

To this rule, however, it will be observed that in 
Munster four exceptions are to be noticed, one being the 
small union of Ballyvaglian in the north-west of Clare, 


and the three others, the union of Kenmare, and the Trm 
adjoining unions of Cahirciveen and Castletown in the ' xui'm, 1 ’' 
south-west. • Labourer. 

The first impression this state of things is calculated to 
suggest is, that these exceptions must be attributable, 
more or less, to indifference on the part of the local 
authorities to the condition of the labourers, but 
having closely investigated ail the facts on the spot, I am 
in a position to say that this would ^ be an altogether 
erroneous inference to draw, as far as Kenmare Union is 
concerned, and in this respect it may probably be regarded 
as being fairly typfbal of the group. 

I have heard but one opinion expressed in any ot the 
quarters I referred to as to this, viz., that in the first 
place the financial condition of the union and of the 
farmers would not, under any circumstances, admit of 
their undertaking such an additional burden at the 
present time ; and in the next, that even if.the objection of 
the labourers themselves to exchange a town for rural life 
could be surmounted, which is exceedingly doubtful, the 
money would literally be, as a rule, thrown away, if the 
Board of Guardians were willing to so invest it, there 
being now no possibility under the circumstances already 
fully detailed in this report of finding employment for this 
class in the rural districts of the union. 

In this opinion I take leave to express my unqualified 
acquiescence. 

V. Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

50. As just explained, no effect has been given in this Allotment 
union to the legislative provisions as to providing allot- Acte not 
ments for labourers, and the houses rented by them in the 011 CL 
towns and villages already described are, as a rule, entirely 
unaccompanied by any garden accommodation whatsoever. 

As already stated, labourers in some instances are 
fortunate enough to obtain from a neighbouring farmer a 
small plot of a quarter or half an acre of potato ground, at 
a rent usually at the rate of from 3/. 10s. to 4/. per acre, 
the labourer providing the manure and labour, but such 
cases are not now numerous in this quarter of Ireland. 

51. No bees are kept by the labourers in this union in any jjees. 
instance that I could hear of, but I have found in some of 

the houses a pig, also hens, and fowls, &c. 

There is nothing beyond this, except that occasionally i» ollUr y, & c . 
there may be a donkey kept, or perhaps a goat, to give 
milk to the family, or a sheep or two of a poor description, 
where, as it sometimes happens, grass is given by a neigh- 
bouring farmer. 

VI— Benefit Societies. 

52. Benefit societies of any kind are totally unknown in Unknown, 
this district. 

VII. Trades Unions op Agricultural Labourers. 

53. The same observation applies under this head. None. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employer 
and Employed. 

54. Everywhere good so far as I could learn, and the fj onrl -ol ly 
constabulary report most favourably of the general disposi- good, 
tion and demeanour of the working classes throughout 

the union. 


XX— The General Condition of the Agricul- 
tural Labourer. 

55. The information already submitted, both in my pre- Number of 
liminary observations and under the several heads of labo"™'^ 
inquiry just dealt with, will have explained how very 

limited a question that of the agricultural labourers— pro- 
perly so called— has really become at the present time in 
most parts of this union, and how very little prospect there 
is of its growing to be at all more important in the future. 

56. The ownership of property here maybe said to be Ownership 
divided between the Marquis of Lansdowne, who is the 01 
owner of about one-third of the entire union, and several 

smaller proprietors. 

In some few instances, where property has lately changed Occupiers a 
hands, the occupiers have purchased their holdings under owners, 
the Land Commissioners. 

57. Of other industries there may be said to be an industries 

almost entire absence here. .... 

The fishing industry is very limited, such as it is, it is Fishing, 
confined altogether to the southern part of the union, and 
to the farmers and their sons living near the shore in that 
quarter, about 40 of whom may be partially engaged in 
this way during the season. 
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Tub As to whether this industry is susceptible of further 
Aob'cdx- development in this district I cannot pronounce, very con- 
1 , aboureb. dieting local opinions having been expressed to me on the 
point. .. 

Salmon Besides what has just been described, there is a small 

Hs ; "-ry. salmon fishery near Kenmare, which gives during the 
season employment to about 12 men, who while so engaged 
are perhaps able to earn 12s. a week. 

Woollen There was lately a small woollen mill in the neighbour- 
lmll. hood of Kenmare worked by water power, but it has oeen 

just closed, having proved, I understand, from some cause 
or other, unprofitable to the owners. 

Creamery. There is now a creamery established in Kenmare, to 
which about 30 farmers within a radius of two or tnree 
miles of the town daily send their milk. About 2/4 
gallons are sent daily in this way, and paid for at the rate 
of id. per gallon— the milk remaining after the separation 
of the cream is returned to the farmer, but the sour milk, 
after the churning of the cream into butter, belongs to the 
company. 

The wages paid by this company amount, 1 learn, to 
only about 21. 4s. per week, and it is stated that the 
business is not prospering or extending, the farmers, I am 
informed, finding that the distance they have to travel 
involves too serious a loss of time. . 

Flannel. In some of the neighbouring districts, especially in the 

parish of Tuosist, the farmers’ wives manufacture a certain 
description of flannel, chiefly for their own use, but also 
partly for sale in the town. It is said that the sales 
effected in this way would be probably represented by a 
sum of about 100L yearly. 

Lace. Kenmare has been long celebrated for the beautitul 

lace made by the children educated at the local convent, 
under the control of the Sisters of Poor Clare— who also 
supply materials for the work to former pupils — who are 
paid for it, on its return, at the established rate. 

I had an interview at the convent with the reverend 
mother — a most practical and intelligent lady — and who 
seems deeply interested in the promotion of this valuable 
local industry. From her I learned that the sales of tue 
work realise for those engaged in it about 3001. a year. 
She added that the industry could have been largely 
extended before this but for the fact that the girls trained 
to it are constantly emigrating, and leaving them depen- 
dent on a very limited number capable of executing work 
of so delicate a description. Of some 200 to 300 school 
girls now receiving their education at the convent about 
30 are at present being instructed in this particular 
branch, those only being selected who have evinced both 
an aptitude for and a desire to learn it. 

So far as I have been able to discover, these constitute the 
only special industries existing at the present time in the 
Union of Kenmore. 

Meals. 58. The labourers and their families have as a rule 

three daily meals, but they have stated to me that some- 
times they cannot afford themselves more than two. The 
ingredients composing their dietary are few and simple : 
bread and tea for breakfast ; for dinner the same, unless 
when potatoes are cheap, say 6 d. the weight of 21 pounds ; 
and sometimes for a change, Indian meal stirabout, with 
sour milk, or some salted fish, such as mackerel, herrings, 
or hake ; supper the same as breakfast. 

BmlKet. 59. Living in the “hand to mouth” fashion that 

obtains in this remote district it would not be practicable 
to obtain or frame any reliable or useful budget of the 
detailed receipts and expenditure of a labourer’s family, 
but the following appear to be the local prices of tne 
articles ordinarily entering into the consumption of these 
classes, viz., new milk (a rare luxury) (hi. to 6|cL per 
gallon, sour milk 3d. per gallon, tea Is. 10<i. per pound 
sugar 2'd. per pound, bread 5hd. per four-pound loaf, 
Indian meal 11. and oatmeal 1 5Z. per ton, turf 3s. 6d. per 
load, coal 11. to 11. 4s. per ton. 

Employ- 60. The employment of women in agricultural work 
meat of ma y be said to be now confined to such assistance as the 

women. wives an( ] daughters of small farmers render them in the 

busy seasons of spring, hay and harvest-time, and in this 
respect there is probably not much change as compared 
with former times. 

Extrava- (J1 It has, however, been stated to me that the young 
5“' girls’ belonging to this class have generally speaking 
grown to be extremely lazy and idle, and are found 
unwilling to accept such employments as are offered to 
them and as are suitable to their condition in life; they 
are further stated to lie now much addicted to extrava- 
gance and display in regard to dress-an impeachment 
which, if just in fact, may perhaps account, in some measure 
at least, for the general state of indebtedness on the part 
of the small farmers which has been already fully dwelt 


X.— Conclusion. Kkxmuip 

62. To sum up, the general condition of things in the Q — 
Kenmare Union may be thus stated : — _ condition 

Of the four districts of Kenmare, Kilgarvan, l'ousist, in union, 
and Sneem, into which the union may be divided, it may ha^Tvex^t. 
be said of the two latter, lying in the southern half of the 
union, one to the east and the other to the west of the 
estuary, that the agricultural labourer class has become 
almost extinct and beyond all possible hope of revival, 
the holdings being now entirely worked by the fanners 
and their sons, the former being too small and the latter 
too poor to admit of the employment of any external 
labour, save in those few exceptional cases already described, 
where the larger farmers provide in the busy season a little 
casual extra work for the neighbouring small farmers and 
their families. 

To this state of things one exception has, however, to be 
noted. 

In the neighbourhood of Sneem a wealthy and improv- Sncom. 
ing English gentleman has lately purchased a property on 
which he has become a resident, and is at the present 
moment, I learn, affording daily employment at remunera- 
tive wages to from about 28 to 50 persons. 

The persons so employed consist, however, not of the Class of 
ordinary labourer class, which can no longer be said to 
have an existence in the locality, but of the neighbouring 
small farmers and their sons with, I believe in addition, 
some tenants recently dispossessed of their holdings by 
the former proprietor — presumably for the non-payment of 
rent. 

How long this new source of employment thus suddenly 
opened up in a district where it was so sadly needed is 
likely to last I am unable to say, but should suppose it 
can only be viewed as, in a good measure at least, of a 
temporary character. 

In the two other divisions of Kenmare and Kilgarvan, 
as has been already stated, a very much better disposition 
of things obtains at the present moment. 

There are at the present time resident in and about the Number of 
towns of Kenmare and Kilgarvan and the village of Cross favourers. 
Roads some 120 or so agricultural labourers who though, 
as it must be admitted, but indifferently circumstanced as 
to house accommodation and surroundings, enjoy just now 
continuous employment and, to a certain extent, of an 
exceptionally remunerative kind. , 

This favourable state of things must, however, as already Pre^nt 
pointed out, be in a great measure ascribed to the railway to wIml 
now and for the past 19 months in course ot construction 
through the district. . . . . 

When this resource fails, as it will at the outside in .1 or 
10 months from the present time, the classes already 
described as enjoying the benefits of it will of course be 
suddenly left, to a great extent, without anything to fall 
back upon as a substitute for it, and must then he pre- 
pared, it is to be feared, to experience a season of severe 
privation, unless where they are in the meantime provident 
enough to secure the means of then transferring their 
labour to another and better market. 

In such a condition of things I should find it, I confess, 
if called upon to do so, exceedingly difficult to offer any 
practical suggestion forthe future improvement of the labour- 
ing classes in this union ; nor could I succeed in eliciting 
any, either from the labourers themselves, or amongst those 
whose disposition towards the class is most Iriendlv, d 1 
except the solitary expedient very generally urged, ot pro- 
viding them with additional work— presumably of a public 
charactei 1 , — a .'emeily it is httdly necessary to observe, ossy 
enough to suggest, but by no means equally so to realise m 

1 have, fie. 

(Signed) W. P. O’Brien, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A. 1. 


Village of Kilgarvan. Particulars of Four 
Typical Labourers’ Cottages, &c. 

Denis Sullivan, Kilgarvan, nine children, eleven persons No.J. 
sleeping in cottage which comprises two rooms, one room 
12 feet by 11 feet, the other 12 feet, by 7 feet, with a small 
loft for bed over these rooms. The father earns 6s. per 
week with food, working with farmer ; son, 16 years, earns 
12s. per week as labourer on railway ; son 14 years, earns 
Us per week as labourer on railway. 1 otal earning, U . .«. 
lie has half an acre planted with potatoes, for which lie 
pays 21., and has two goats and twelve hens. Pays 21. 10s, 
for cottage, 

D 3 
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B.— I. Timothy Sullivan, Kilgarvan, seven children, ten persons 

Ke .n.m" ";. s i ee pj n g j n cottage which comprises two rooms, one room 
No. 2. 10 feet by 12 feet, the other 10 feet by 7 feet, with a loft 

over the rooms for one bed. The father earns 6s. per week 
with food, working with farmer. No children earning at 
home. Two children in America, from whom 31. per year 
is received. He has a quarter of an acre planted with 
potatoes, for which he. pays 11. He has three goats and 
eleven hens. Has cottage and two square perches of 
garden free. 

No. 3. Cornelius Sullivan, Kilgarvan, three children, five per- 

sons sleeping in house which comprises room 17 feet by 
12 feet. The father earns 13s. per week as labourer on 
railway. No children earning at home. Two children 
from whom he receives about 31. per year. He has ten 
hens, but has no garden or other effects. 

No. i. Daniel Sullivan, Kilgarvan, seven children, ten persons 

sleeping in house, which comprises two rooms, one room 
Id feet by 10 feet, and the other Id feet by 6 feet, and a 
loft for a bed over these rooms. The father earns 18s. as a 
skilled labourer on the railway. Son, 15 years, earns Os. 


per week on railway. Total earning, U. 7s. He has half The 
an acre planted with potatoes, for which he pays 21., three A ?5 k\l - ' 
goats, one pig, thirteen hens, five ducks, and one donkey. Lauouiii:h 

APPENDIX A. 2. 

Town of Kenmare. Particulars of Three Kenmare 

Typical Labourers’ Cottages. Union. 

John Sirncox, three in family. House divided into two No. 1. 
compartments, kitchen and bedroom, the former 12£ feet 
by 18 feet, and the latter 9J feet by 18 feet, very badly 
ventilated, a small garden attached to cottage which is not 
cultivated this year. House is held rent free from Mr. 

McCarthy, Kenmare, for whom Simcox is labouring. 

Eugene Cronin, six in family. House divided by loft in No. 2. 
two compartments, kitchen and sleeping room, both places 
being of same size, 18J feet by 14 feet. Rent 2s. a week. 

Denis Shea, Pound Lane, Kenmare, nine in family. No. 3. 
House divided into two compartments, kitchen and loft, 
both of one size, 16 J feet by 12J- feet. Rent Is. 6d. per 
week. 
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To Geoffery Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 
Egmont Arms, Kanturk, 

SlR, 29th August 1892. 

1. 1 have the honour to report, for the information of 
the Royal Commissioners on Labour, that, in pursuance 
of the arrangement already indicated, I arrived here 
from Keumare on the 5th instant, and at once entered 
on the duty of inquiring, in conformity with my in- 
structions, into the conditions and circumstances under 
which the agricultural labourer lives and works in the 
Poor Law Union of Kanturk. 

2. I immediately placed myself in communication 
with the Officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary, to 
whom, and the men under their command, I desire 
here to record my sense of obligation for the assistance 
they have everywhere afforded me, not only in supply- 
ing me with valuable local information, but also in 
procuring for me the attendance of labourers and 
farmers to give evidence, and in placing at my disposal 
a room in the barracks to enable me to conduct my 
inquiries in the different districts I visited, and in 
which it frequently happened that no other accomoda- 
tion was available for my purpose. 

They further much facilitated my proceedings by 
pointing out co me the situation of the numerous 
houses and cottages, of which I found it necessary to 
make a personal examination. 

3. I likewise waited upon and invited the co-opera- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergymen in the several 
parishes visited by me, and am much indebted to them 
for the trouble I am aware they took in explaining to 
the members of their congregation the objects of my 
mission, and encouraging them to attend and lay their 
statements before me. 

4. I attended the first meeting of the Board of 
Guardians held after my arrival in the union, furnish- 
ing the members present with copies of the inquiry 
notes, and I have endeavoured, I may state generally, 
in every way within my power to obtain reliable 
information from all, of whatever class, who felt 
sufficient interest in the object of my investigation to 
lend me their aid in furtherance of it. 

5. From the various poor law officials — notably the 
clerk of the union and his assistant — I have received 
much assistance ; and several farmers, but many more 
of the labourers, have willingly attended and fully ex- 
plained to me their circumstances, and the views they 
entertained with regard to them. 

6. Before proceeding to deal seriatim with the 
special heads of inquiry, as enumerated in the instruc- 
tions, I find it necessary to submit, for the information 
of the Royal Commissioners, some preliminary observa- 
tions explanatory of and bearing upon the past history 
of the union and the presont condition of things pre- 
vailing here, and which, in several respects, will be 
found to present features of an exceptional character. 

7. The Union of Kanturk — situated in the north- 
west of the Co. Cork — is an entirely inland district, 
and is divided, for poor law purposes, into 33 separate 
electoral divisions, valued at 77.355Z., and including an 
area of 185,684 acres, of which about 5 per cent, may 
be classed as waste, with a population now of 26,171, as 
against, in 1881, 30,034, a reduction within the decade 
of 3,863, equal to nearly 13 percent, of the previous 
population. 

8. The boundaries are: to the north, Co. Limerick; 
to the east, Mallow Uuiou ; to the south, Millstreet 
Union ; and to the west, the Unions of Tralee and Kil- 
larney, Co. Kerry. 

9. No electoral division in the union has been 
scheduled as congested, though some of those in the 
Co. Kerry, constituting its immediate western boundary, 
are in that category. 

10. The geological characteristics are mixed. The 
greater part of the union is situated in the coal measures 
district, to the west and north of Kanturk Town, with 
the limestone cropping up in the mountains at Taur 
and Meelin, which lie to the west and north of New- 
market Town. 
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The limestone comes close to the east side of Kanturk 
and along by Cecilstown, Ballyclough, and Liscarroll, 
with a narrow strip along the valley of the Blackwatcr 
river. 

Coal pits for the production of anthracite coal and 
culm, were worked by the late Mr. Nicholas Philpott 
Leader, M.P., and subsequently by the mining company 
of Ireland, on a tolerably extensive scale up to about 
the year 1865, and on a more limited Beale up to 1885. 

Since the latter date they have, I learn, ceased to be 
worked at all with the result that lime burning has 
decreased to a sensible extent throughout the district, 
where it was, and is much noeded for the laud. 

11. Along its southern border the union is traversed 
by a long range of barren mountains, quite useless for 
any purpose, but for the rest the surface of the district 
may be described as being fairly level, though to a 
considerable extent undulating, save in the west and 
north-west, where the quality of the soil is poorest, 
and the face of the country is hilly and uneven — indeed 
mountainous in character. 

12. In illustration of the diversity Just referred to, 
in regard to fertility of soil, in the different districts, 
the following figures taken from the Rato Books and 
showing the valuation and acreage of one holding in 
each of the four sections into which the union may be 
divided, are submitted : — 


Kantork. 

Limestone. 


Coal. 


Physical 

features. 


traUvo'of 8 
diversity of 


(l.) Newtown 


(2.) Nadd - 


(3.) Castlecor 


(V.) Barleyliill 


I. — Northern Section. 



- j T. Clarkson - XC ™2 

IT. — Southern Section. 

- j J. Buckley - | 48 

III. — Eastern Section. 

- j D. Sullivan - | 40 

IY. — Western Section. 



Valuation 


18 



13. The farms are generally speaking large, 40 acres 
would probably be about a fair average, but they often 
go to 200 and higher, while on the other hand, some do 
not exceed 10 acres or even less. 

14. The number of qualified jurors returned by the 
clerk of the nnion is a pretty fair index as to this. 

The qualification of a common juror in the county 
Cork is in the country 40Z., and in the towns 12Z., 
valuation, or a freehold of 20 Z., and the number 
returned as qualified under these heads for the present 
year is 766. 

Special jurors require here a valuation of 1001., and 
the number of names returned on this list was 75, equal 
to a total of 841, qualified to act in the union either as 
common or special jurors. 

In striking contrast to this, attention may be drawn 
to the fact that, in the last union reported on by me — 
Kenmare — even the lower qualification there prescribed 
only gave a total of 48 persons in all, as being entitled 
to act in those capacities, though the union is, terri- 
torially, somewhat larger than that of Kanturk. 

15. It so happened that some 25 years ago I was, 
for a long period, officially acquainted with the union 
of Kanturk, when acting as poor law inspector of the 
Cork district, and it was at that time, in a very great 
measure, what would have been described as an essen- 
tially tillage district. 

On revisiting it now, however, I have been most 
forcibly struck by the almost complete revolution that 
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appears to have in the interval taken place in it with 
respect to this. 

Dairy farming is now, in every direction, the pre- 
dominating element, while the amount of tillage 
observable scarcely, if at all, exceeds apparently about 
one-fourth of what it was within my own personal 
recollection. 

In fact, in by far, the largei part of the union, the 
tillage appears to be now strictly limited to providing 
for the wants of the farmers themselves, chiefly 
potatoes and oats being alone grown ; in some districts 
a little wheat is sown, but green crops, as mangolds, 
turnips, &c. rarely. 

16. A most respectable, and in every way a most 
reliable witness., who himself farms 160 acres, in the 
southern section of the union, and who, beside acting 
as local agent for a non-resident propritor, Lord Lis- 
more, is also the Government collector of income tax 
for more than half the union, states as to this 

“Formerly it was nearly all tillage, but this has 
“ been gradually reducing every year ; the rise in the 
“ price of butter was the primary cause, and it began 
• ‘ about 16 years ago. Only one-tenth of the land is now, 
“ at the outside, used for tillage, and it is often much 
“ less,” and he states his own individual case, thus 

“ Out of 160 acres that I farm, my tillage is now 
reduced to 8 acres only ; it was until lately 16 acres, 
but I found I could not get labourers when I wanted 
them, even to store my potatoes.” 

Another equally reliable witness, residing near 
Kanturk, and farming 100 acres, states, as to his own 
case : — 

“ I farm my own land by grazing ; I. have but 6 
acres of tillage, just enough for my own consumption ; 
potatoes, oats, and wheat ; only 1 acre Of wheat for 
grinding, and oats for my own horses.” 

In the district of Newmarket, tlie head constable 
states: — .... . 

“ It is generally dairy farming in my district, very 
little tillage, and it consists chiefly of potatoes and 
oats for their own use ; the average size of farms is 
about 60 and up to 100 acres. The tillage might 
amount to about one-tenth of this, but it is often less.” 

17. These quotations fairly enough represent, I 
think, the general drift of the evidence I have received 
as to this, and the accuracy of which has been abun- 
dantly confirmed by what has come under my own 
personal observation in driving through the different 
localities. 

18. This, then, being accepted, as I think it safely 
maybe, as the actual state of affairs now prevailing 
here, it next becomes necessary to search for the cause 
or combination of causes that” have led to so remark- 
able a change of circumstances, Within a comparatively 
limited number of years, say 20 at the outside. 

The first witness I have quoted, speaking with the 
authority of a long practical experience, has, it has 
been seen, assigned as the initial influence acting in 
this direction, the attraction presented by the high 
price of butter 16 years ago, and this, assisted no 
doubt by the downward tendency at the same time 
experienced as regards tillage products, had probably 
most to do, in tlio first instance, with bringing about 
the change. 1 

Other causes were, however, in active operation at 
the same lime in the district, and to these it is accord- 
ingly necessary that I should here specially refer : — 

19. As far back as the year 187:1 I find that a serious 
and wide-spread agitation arose here amongst the 
labouring population in connexion with the miserable 
condition of their house accommodation, but as this 
was attributed, in a great degree, to the stringent 
clauses inserted at the time in all local leases against 
the erection on farms of labourers cottages, the hostility 
then evinced was directed rather against the land- 
lords — as the authors of these restrictions — than against 
the farmers. 

The establishment of a “Labour League” in the 
union, under influential auspices, was the immediate 
outcome of this movement, and this continued to exist, 
with more or less vitality, until 1879 or thereabouts, 
when it became dwarfed, and then finally submerged 
by the wider and far more important organisation of 
the Land League, then established throughout the 
country. 

An attempt originating, it is hero believed, in part 
in their local agitation on the subject, was made to deal 
partially with this undoubtedly crying grievance as to 
labourers houses in the Land Act of 1881, but the clause 
relating to it was defectively framed, and it proved, 
in practice, abortive and inoperative, no relief in the 


matter being experienced by those concerned until the The 
passage of the series of Labourers Acts of 1883 to 1891 
— of which more later on. Labourer. 

Meantime, however, the labourers movement assumed — 
in 1880 another and still more serious phase, but their 
agitation was, on this occasion, directed entirely 
against the farmers, and rested on the question of the 
inadequacy of the scale of wages then in vogue through- Wages, 
out the union. 

20. This movement culminated in a general strike Strikcof 
against work, skilfully timed so as to take effect at the labourers, 
commencement of the harvest operations — a circum- 
stance which speedily brought matters to a crisis, with 

the result that the entire question was at once referred 

for final settlement to three arbitrators, one representing Arbitration. 

the landlords; the second the farmers, and the third the 

labourers. 

I have had the advantage of seeing and examining 
the two latter within the last week; and have from 
them learnt the precise natnre of the settlement then 
come to. 

The scale of wages objected to consisted of is. weekly spuiqmnii 
where two daily meals were also given, and 7s: for 0 s n 
those hired without food. To this scale the arbitrators 
agreed upon an all-round addition of 2s. a week, thus 
raising the former rate from 4s. and 7s. to 6s. and 9s. 
respectively. 

This compromise appears to have met with immediate 
acceptance on both sides, and is, in fact, substantially 
the same scale that still obtains in, at any rate, most 
parts of the union. 

21. The victory thus secured by the labourers reacted, 
however, in a manner not at all favourable to their own Sbomvi ". 
interests — for the farmers, finding by experience that 

this advance in the cost of labour — taking place concur- 
rently with a serious decline in the value of produce — 
necessitated some counter-action on their side, met the 
difficulty in two ways, viz. : (1) by a general substitution 
of machinery for manual labour ; (2) and by gradually 
contracting the extent of land used for tillage pur- 
poses. 

This tendency on the part of the farmers has been 
since steadily and progressively further developed 
throughout the union, and, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge, with whom I have spoken on the sub- 
ject, it has not yet by any moans reached its final limit. 

22. These observations, though somewhat longer than 
•1 quite anticipated, or could have desired, will probably 
sufficiently serve to explain the great change in the 
general agricultural condition of the union to w'hich 
attention has been already drawn in this report, and 
they were, I think, absolutely essential as a preface to 
the details that are to follow ; before proceeding to deal 
with which it only remains for me to offer a few further 
remarks, with respect to the fiscal burthens of the 
union at the present time, and the extent of pauperism 
prevailing in it. 

23. The Union of Kanturk is situated almost entirely . Fis ™' 
in the barony of Duhallow, one of the four largest bur ,c "' 
baronies in Ireland. 

The county rate in the barony, including a large County 
railway guarantee, amounts at the present time to ralu ‘ 
about 2s. 93. in the pound, apart from certain special 
assessments in addition, which only appertain to par- 
ticular tpwnlands. 

In addition to this there is the poor-rate, lately Paorniie. 
struck, averaging about 2s. Id. in the pound, but 
ranging, in 10 electoral divisions, from 3s. to the very 
substantial figure of 4s. 4 d., to which is to be added'tho 
second instalment of 4,2141., the amount of the loan Secdnie. 
last year obtained from the Government under the 
Seed Supply Act, and which will be payable at farthest 
on the 1st August 1893. 

24. The statistics of pauperism at the present time, Pauperism, 
and at the corresponding period 10 years ago, are as 
follows : — 


. - 1 >»■ 

if 

Number in workhouse - - [ 

297 

441 

Number ou outdoor relief - 1 

691 1 

698 

Total 

988 

1,189 

| 

Average cost of food and ■ 
necessaries per week 

2s. Id. I 

2s. 11‘rf. 
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Tits Prom this it will be seen that while the extent of 
destitution, as indicated by the application of the 
l.iiiouBEB, workhouse test, shows this year the substantial reduc- 
— tion of 144, or nearly one third, as compared with 1882, 
the number in receipt of outdoor relief, which is un- 
accompanied by any lest whatever, continues to be very 
nearly the same, a reduction of only seven being 
shown is the number at present relieved in this form. ' 

25. With these preliminary observations I shall now 
proceed to deal successively with the several points 
referred to me for inquiry, in the same order in which 
they are enumerated in the notes. 

I. — The Supply of Labour. 

Supply. 26, It is certain that a dearth of labour is ox- 

i:wu(iident perienCed in this union during what are known as “ the 
seasons. busy seasons,” viz., sowing time, hay time, and harvest, 
&e., during which periods the farmers allege they 
could not go on at all were it not for the aids obtained 
from the use of machinery. During what may be 
termed “ the slack season,” the labourers, on the other 
hand, complain that they can obtain little or no em- 
ployment ; these periods of inaction being variously 
estimated, by different witnesses, at from four to eight 
months of the year, and in this contention there can be 
no doubt there is, as a ride, much substantial truth. 

27. There can, I think, be no doubt that there has 
been a great decrease in the number of labourers expe- 
E migration, fenced here during the last 10 or 15 years, owing to the 
large emigration which has taken place ; the figures as 
to this, given in paragraph 7 of this report, being, there 
can be no doubt, largely made up of this particular 
class and of the best and most useful members of it. 

For the probable causes that have led up to this 
result. 1 beg to refer to paragraph 21. 

Migration. 28. The amount of migration to neighbouring dis- 
tricts in harvest time, &c., is now very limited and 
confined to a very few localities. 

I'ompava- 29. There is a very general and, probably, a perfectly 
live olB- well-founded opinion entertained by the employers of 
labourers. labour in this district that the labourers arc now 
neither as efficient as formerly, nor as those met with 
elsewhere, owing to the circumstance that the best, 
youngest, and most competent are those who have 
emigrated; the old and immature alone remaining 
behind. 


II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

Employ 30. With the exception of those employed as resident 

meni. “ servant ” boys, as they are usually termed, though 

in reality young men, the labourers’ employment in the 
union is now, as a rule, only casual and intermittent. 

Some, there are no doubt, who reside in houses on 
the farms, and are under yearly contract to the owners 
of the houses, but this class is now a very limited one, 
and is daily, I apprehend, growing more so. 

Hottrs'of 31. The hours of labour usually observed arc in 
labour. summer 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and in winter daylight to dark ; 

Hours for the farmers usually only allow three-quarters of an 
meals. hour for each meal, -but gentlemen, it is said, arc more 
liberal, and give an hour. It is not possible to esti- 
mate the time absorbed in going to arid from work. 
There is no Sunday labour here, except what is 
indispensable. 

III. — Wages and Earnings. 


Resident 32. The current rate of wages may be stated to be: 
servants. f or resident servants, 81. to 121. a year, all found ; for 
i i reis ordinary labourers 9s., rising to 10s. and occasionally 
with food. to 12s. a week ; these rates only apply where no food is 
Yearly given ; for those working under yearly contract, and 
labourers receiving daily two meals, the money wages may be 
with food. stated a t 4s. to 8s. weekly, but 5s. to 6s. are about what 
are usually paid, 6s. being, I apprehend, the most 
common . 

i'iwe-work. 33. There is no piece-work. In harvest time and at 
Harvest other busy sen. oils 2s. and 2s. 6d. per day is about the 
SKi e ' general rate, but under circumstances of special pres- 

sure more than this, probably 3s. and 3s. fid. may be, 
and no doubt often is commanded by t he labourers. 
Perquisites, 34. The only addition to wages, in the way of per- 
quisites, are those given by farmers to the labourers 
under yearly contract to them, and living on their lands, 
statement 35- The position of labourers of this now very 
as to. limited class is thus given by an experienced and 

l'ibuuver°* reliable -witness : — 

“ They hold by yearly tenure and j >ay no rent ; they 
get 5s. weekly and two meals daily, they have generally 


a small garden for cabbages, they have also generally U. 11 . 
speaking, in addition one-fourth of an acre of conacre Kaxtuhk. - 
potato ground at 21., the ground being tilled and 
manured by the farmer, and they only putting down 
the seed, they have further a run for two or three goats, 

'gs, and fowls.” 

“ Their wage's, calculating for 265 working days in 
the year would come to 111. 10s. Oil., the potato ground 
is worth 21., the two meals daily 61. 12s. Oil., and their 
lerquisites would be worth 21. 10s. 0 d., they also get 
lithcr a ton of coals or six loads of turf worth 11. Is. Oil.” 

, To this total — 231. 13s. — I think, may be fairly added, 

•ay, 11. 10s. for free house, thus bringing the total 
annual earnings of this class to about 251. 3s. 

36. Thcro are no other employments of any sort Other (un- 
available in this union, but I find that almost, as a rule, Payments, 
the labourers here have a pig, a goat or two, fowls, and 
sometimes a donkey. 

They are in this way able, there can be no doubt, to 
add materially to their means of subsistence, but it is 
absolutely impossible to apply to these sources of 
income a definite money value ; nor, from the very 
casual and intermittent character of their employment, 
can their annual earnings be reliably calculated. Where 
the employment happens to be continuous, however, 
as in many cases it no doubt is, the average annual Annual 
earnings of an ordinary labourer may be taken as earnmBS 
varying at from 231. 8s. to 262. 

Skilled labourers would earn more, but it can hardly Skilled 
. be said that any such exist here amongst the agricul- !l 
tural class. 

37. One very important resource, however, still re- Ilolp from 
mains to be noted, namely, the substantial assistance the America, 
labourers, I find, constantly receive from their children, 

not only from those in service in this country, but in 
far larger measure, from those who emigrated to 
America. 

The remittances received through this latter channel 
are numerous and most liberal, and go a good way 
towards solving the otherwise almost inexplicable 
problem as to how, in very many of the cases, the 
labourers continue to live during the rather prolonged 
periods of idleness they, it is on all hands admitted, 
experience during the slack season of the year. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

38. In paragraph 19 I have already referred to the Cottages 
condition of the labourers house accommodation as it j^nlof y 
existed in this union in the year 1873, and to the grave guardians, 
social disturbance that then originated in this cause. 

39. Since that date a vast and most salutary change Laborers 
has been brought about by the operation of the several 91 “ 
Labourers Acts, 1883 to 1891, under the provisions of 

which the board of guardians have constructed no less 
than 322 labourers cottages, dispersed pretty fairly and 
conveniently for work, bo far as I have been able to 
judge, over the several rural districts. 

40. They each contain four apartments, throe on Extent of 
ground floor, and a loft, which admits, if necessary, of liation. °" 
sub-division, together with two small out-offices. They 
appear to have been, so far as practicable, built in 
situations where a water supply was available. 

41. The average cost per cottage was 1002., including Oost nf 
the purchase of the half acre of land attached to each. 

42. They are let to labourers at the certainly not ex- Rent, 
orbitant rent of, on an average, at the rate of 22. yearly, 
though held by weekly tenure, the board of guardians 
keeping them in repair, and giving them free of all 
rates and taxes, &c. 

43. It is right I should add, however, that when in- Complaints 
specting these houses— as I did in numerous instances 

and in different districts—- very strong complaints were &c . 
made to me as to the defective manner in which they 
have been constructed; and the discomfort the occu- 
pants suffer from smoking chimneys, the use of un- 
seasoned timber, imperfect rendering of roofs, and 
many other defects of a like nature ; and I am obliged 
to say, as the result of my examination into these 
statements, that the guardians seem to me to have been 
very badly served, both by their contractors and those 
they employed to supervise them. 

44. On the other hand, however, the hoard of Non-pay- 

guardians on their side have, I think, good grounds for re'i'ltby 
their complaints of the action of the labourers. labourer*. 

45. The guardians, it should be explained, pay Fina ncial 
annually to the Government, and will for 35 years con- iohame '' 
tinue to pay, 1,5372. in discharge of the loan contracted 

in connexion with these houses, while the rents charged 
by them to the tenants, even if they were all paid, only 
amount to 63-12.; yet, out of this excessively moderate 
E 2 
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sum, the receipts for the past year do not exceed 400J., 
from which there is to be deducted :■ — 

(1 .) The cost of collection, 2s. in the pound. 

(2.) The cost of repairs, &c. 

This result is the more to be regretted, as it is to be 
feared it may not unnaturally lead to a revolt on the 
part of the general body of the ratepayers against the 
guardians embarking in further outlay in the same 
direction. 

These houses are held, as already mentioned, by 
weekly tenure, and the rents arc supposed to be, but 
are not paid monthly. 

46. Notwithstanding the liberal extent to which the 
Kanturk Board of Guardians have undoubtedly applied 
the Labourers Acts ; an urgent demand, as well as a 
decided necessity, still exists for very many more such 
houses. 

47. Many of the labourers not having “ union cot- 
tages,” as they are termed, are fairly circumstanced as 
to house accommodation, but very many more, I should 
say, not improbably the majority, arc in all respects 
most miserably aud inadequately provided for. 

48. Of these houses some are held free from the 
farmers with whom the labourers work, and only for 
as long a term as the labour contract endures. 

Others are situate for the most part in the towns and 
villages, of which there are several in the union, and 
are held by yearly or weekly tenure from the immediate 
owners. 

They are generally held at low rents, as 10s., 11., 
il. 6s., and 11. 10s. per year, but in some instances the 
interest in them appears to have been wholly or 
partially purchased by the labourers for a small sum, 
and in those cases they pay either very little or no rent 
at all. 

49. The appeals for more union cottages are numerous 
and earnest, and as to the want of them, no doubt can, 
I think, exist ; but what I have alreedy described in 
relation to the financial aspect of the question may, if 
no change takes place, operate as a serious bar against 
further operations in this direction. 

50. Before quitting this branch of my inquiry let me 
add that though the union cottages have been, one and 
all, provided with the usual external accommodation for 
sanitary purposes, in no single instance that came under 
my notice has it been so made use of. 

In fact the seats have been entirely removed in many 
cases— most probably burnt as firewood — and the build- 
ings have been diverted from their intended purpose 
and converted into piggeries, and fowl-houses, &c. 


V — Garden Allotments. 


Crops. 


Conacre 


ground. 




51. It has beeu already explained that attached to 
each union cottage there is half an acre of ground. It 
is usually cropped with potatoes and cabbages, some- 
times with oats, and, in a few instances that came 
under my notice, it was in grass; the soil being in 
some instances complained of to me by the tenants as 
being wet, unsuited for tillage, arid of an inferior 
description. 

52. The existing cottages are all located in rural dis- 
tricts ; except as above, there have beeu no allotments 
in this union under section 16, 48 and 49 Viet., cap. 77 
and section 12, 49 and 50 Viet., cap. 59. 

53. Labourers living in houses other than nuiou cot- 
tages are, however, to a large extent, though not at all 
universally, able to obtain from a neighbouring farmer 
a plot of potato ground of one-half, one-quarter, or one- 
eighth of an acre in extent, the labourers paying for 
the accommodation either by supplying the manure 
himself, an arrangement which the farmers appear to 
prefer, or, where the farmer supplies it, then by a 
money payment, at the rate of mom 61. to 81. and 101. 
per acre, according to the district and quality of the 
land. 

54. The live stock kept by labourers may be said to 
be confined to pigs, goats, geese, and fowls ; a cow is to 
be met with very rarely. I only met with one. 

There are no bees. 


55. No 


VI. — Benefit Societies. 
benefit societies exist in any part of this 


VII. — Trades Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 
Trade 56. No organisations of this nature have now any 

unions. existence in this union. J 

In paragraphs 19, 20, and 21. I have detailed what 
tooK place in connexion with them between the years 


1873 and 1880, and to these paragraphs I beg, under ins 
this head, to here refer. Agbicol- 

IDEAL 

Labodbbe. 

VIII- — General Relations between Employers and 
employed. 

57. The relations at present existing between Relations of 
employers and employed throughout the several dis- employers 
tricts of the union arc, generally speaking, described pki'vecT.' 
as being “ fairly good,” but, judging from what I have 
heard, and what I have myself observed, 1 should be 
disposed to doubt much if this is really the ease in and 
about the town, of Kanturk. 

The embers of the old lend are palpably still there, Oldleud. 
and might. I apprehend, be easily enough fanned again 
into a state of active and dangerous vitality. 


IX. — The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 


58. For the reason just referred to — amongst others 
of more general application— I did not deem it advisable 
either to convene a public meeting in the union, or to 
organise any local or other committees here ; but, as 
already explained, I took steps to secure the attendance 
before me at the principal local centres of population, 
of numerous representatives of both the farming and 
labouring classes, the latter especially, and I think I 
may with some confidence assure the Royal Commis- 
sioners that the statements embodied in this report 
may be accepted as, upon the whole, conveying a full 
and reliable representation of all the material facts 
that it has been my duty to deal with. 

59. The industries in this union other than what 
has been already referred to are, it is to be regretted, 
exceedingly limited. 

60. There are two woollen factories in the union, 
worked by water power— one at Freemount and the 
other at Banteer — both are of recent origin, and both 
are, I understand, of a limited character as yet, though 
there may I believe not improbably be some expansion 
in their future operations. 

61. The state of the coal mining industry has been 
already dealt with in paragraph 10. 

It was one of much value to the district, and its dis- 
continuance was, I am informed, attributable, not to 
any falling off in the extent or quality of the coal, but 
rather to the substitution by the local farmers of im- 
ported chemical manures lor lime, the burning of which 
had constituted the chief source of profit obtained by 
the mining company up to that time. 

62. The only remaining industry to be noted is that 
of the newly-established creameries. 

Five of these establishments have been already started 
within the union, aud there are two others in adjacent 
parts of the neighbouring unions of Mallow and Mill- 
street. 

Of these some are proprietory and others belong to 
companies. One of the largest of them is that at 
Castlecor, aud as the facts connected with it may, I 
think, be regarded as being fairly representative of the 
general working of these institutions, I give them a 
place here. 

63. It was first established in 1890, with a capital of 
1,3001., held in 86 shares, and held almost exclusively, 
I learn, by the farmers of the surrounding district. 

When milk is most plentiful the daily deliveries then 
reach about 4,000 gallons, the price ranging, according 
to the current price of butter, from 3d. to 7d. per 
gallon. 

At the beginning and end of the season the quantity 
received falls, of course, a good deal below this. 

All the residue — both the milk remaining after sepa- 
ration of the cream and after the conversion of the 
cream into butter — belongs to the farmer, but it is 
stated to be not good for the purpose of calf rearing, 
all the oily element being extracted in the process of 
separation. 

It gives employment to about nine hands in all, 
whose aggregate weekly wages amount to about 61. 10s. 

The first dividend paid and which was the result of 
about 18 months’ operations, was at the rate of 15 per- 
cent. on the capital for that period, i.e., at the rate of 
10 per cent, per annum. 

The resort by farmers to these newly created local 
institutions is said to be steadily on the increase in this 
union. 

64 There can, it must be admicied, be no doubt that 
they have already achieved one absolutely necessary 
reform, in greatly raising the quality and value of 
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Agricul- Irish butter in the public market, and to have accom- 
tural plished this was, undoubtedly, doing a great deal. 
Labourer. There are, however, as the question presents itself to 
my mind, drawbacks, and rather serious ones too. to 
be considered on the other side. 

nisadvan- 65. The inevitable effect of the general adoption of 
tages. such institutions in this country must lie, 1 apprehend, 
to remove from the wives and daughters of the farmers 
a healthy and, at the same time, most valuable source 
of industrial occupation and training, iu every way 
peculiarly adapted to their condition and habits of life 
for which it will not be easy to discover in any other 
direction, an equally suitable or sufficient substitute, 
and the want of which now, on the part of these by no 
. means insignificant classes of the working community, 
may — it is quite conceivable — in the many possible 
contingencies of the future, be found to ultimately 
result in serious loss to the farmers themselves. 

Distribution 66. The ownership of property in the union is con- 
ot estates. siderubly divided ; the largest estate in it was that of 
the Earl of Egmont, and this has recently been sold 
under the Land Commissioners, on, I understand, ex- 
ceptionally favourable terms, viz., 13 years’ purchase, 
to the tenantry, over 200 of whom have, I believe, thus 
become the owners of their holdings. 

Similar sales, affecting probably over 30 tenants in 
all, have also, I am informed, been effected on two 
small estates— one in the west, and the other in the east 
of the nnion. 

Distribution 67. The labourers are fairly distributed, I think, in 
of labourers. re g ar d to those occupying the union cottages ; in other 
eases it is unequal as they in former times almost 
necessarily gravitated to a large extent towards the 
towns and villages, ' the reason for which will be 
found explained in paragraph 19, and it is probable that 
the reason there pointed to operated pretty equally on 
both large and small estates. 

Size of 68. The usual size of the farms has been already 

farms. described in paragraph 13, and it may be stated as a 
general proposition that on large and small farms, both 
alike, the employment of labour is now everywhere 
restricted within the narrowest possible limits ; while, 
in the smallest class, the work is entirely done by the 
farmers themselves, and their families. 

Earnings 69. While the reduction that has taken place within 
?iving° S ° the past 20 years in the extent of cultivated land in the 
union has been, of course, highly adverse to the 
interests of the agricultural labourers, this has been 
counter-balanced on the other band by the serious 
drain occasioned by the emigration that has taken 
place amongst the members of this class ; and the 
consequent very substantial advance in the general 
Wages. rate of wages accruing from this. 

Prices of There has been also in recent years an appreciable 
food. decline in the cost of most of the principal articles of 

consumption in daily use amongst them 
Budget. 70. I have endeavoured, but have found it practically 

impossible to obtain here materials for framing any- 
thing like even a fairly reliable budget, showing the 
actual receipts and expenditure of a typical labourer. 

71. Their resources are too mixed and variable, and 
their expenditure too uncertain and unmethodical to 
admit of its being done with even an approach to 
accuracy, but, as bearing on the point, I take leave to 
Workhouse annex hereto, marked A, a return the clerk of the 
contracts. union has been good enough to prepare, showing, in 
detail, the contract prices iu 1882 and 1892 respectively, 
of the articles in use in the Kanturk workhouse, as 
well as the general average cost of maintaining an 
inmate at each of these periods. 

From this return it will be seen that a general and 
sensible decline has taken place in this respect between 
the dates specified, and that, as a consequence, the 
cost of supporting an inmate iu the workhouse has 
fallen by 4 per head weekly, this being equivalent, 
in the case of a family of seven persons, a very common 


number in this country, to a saving of 2s. 74 d. per U. II. 
week.' ‘ Kanturk. 

72. That the position of the labourer in this union at General" 

the present time, and in almost evorv respect, is far position of 
better and more independent than it was 10 or 15 years ISmpSSd* 
ago, admits, L consider, of no doubt whatsoever. with for- 

1 must, however, be understood as partially except- " lerly - 
ing from this statement the particular labourers whose lilul houses, 
bouse accommodation I have already referred to, as 
still awaiting and loudly calling for improvement. 

73. None acknowledge more readily than the farmers Cultivation 
themselves that the land is, at the present time, in °f toad- 
urgent want of much that would both afford employ- 
ment, greatly needed by the labourers, and, at the 

same time, prove remunerative to themselves, this in 
the shape of draining, liming, manuring, fencing, &c. 

74. All this, it is freely admitted, is required, and is Farmers 
now altogether neglected ; but the answer of, I may say, '7°! vs 88 10 
all the farmers that I questioned as to this is that, under pisition." 
existing conditions it is not possible for them to pro- 
vide the necessary outlay for these purposes, and that 
nothing effective is to lie looked for in this direction 

until i boy (the occupiers) become likewiso the owners 
of the soii. 


X. — Conclusion. 

7- r ». I have now, I think, gone in detail through the 
several points to which my inquiries have been directed, 
and as to which information was desired. 

I have entered so fully, 1 trust not too fully, into the 
fac;s of the case under each separate head dealt with, 
that little or nothing remains, 1 think, to be added here 
in the shape of general observation. 

While I, during my proceedings, carefully impressed Labourers 
on the several labourers who came before me that I 
had no power to do for them anything whatever — my sent wants, 
business being simply to ascertain facts for the in- 
formation of others — I afforded them the fullest oppor- 
tunity of stating to me unreservedly, anything in their 
present circumstances and condition of which they 
considered they had reasonable ground for complaint. 

As the result the statements made to me may be thus 
summed up : — 

Those who have hitherto not succeeded in obtaining Mom 
cottages from the board of guardians desire to do so, llouso, • 
adding, however, that the extent of ground attached 
should be increased from a half to an entire acre, to 
admit of a rotation of crops, while those who have 
secured such cottages urge that the allowance of jj ore 
ground should be increased to three acres — not, they 
state, with a view to increased tillage, but to enable 
them to keep a cow to give milk to their families. 

Of these objects it may be pointed out that the first 
has been already provided for, where the local authori- 
ties favour it, by the provision iu that regard contained 
in the Act of last session, 55 Vice., c. 7 ; and, as to the 55 Viet. c. 7. 
second, it need only be observed that no enactment sec - : '- 
permitting such an arrangement has been yet placed 
upon the Statute Book, nor seems at all likely to 
be so. 

Both classes are agreed in representing, as their More work, 
chief grievance, the want of continuous employment, 
and the neglect of the farmers to afford them any • 
assistance in this way during the winter and other 
slack seasons of the year. This it must, I think, be See as to 
conceded is, for those concerned, a grievance of a very this, para.43. 
practical character, and constitutes, in my mind, the 
real difficulty surrounding the question of the condi- 
tions and circumstances under which the agricultural 
labourer at the present time lives and works in the 
Kanturk Union. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. P. O’Bbibn, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission ou Labour. 


AOBICDt- 

IiABOITRBB. 


Hoard of 
guardians. 


Preliminary 

observa- 


Statistics 


boundaries 
"f union. 


Physi 

features. 


Monkstown, County Dublin, 
Sir, September 29, 1892. 

1. 1 have the honour to report, for the information 
of the Royal Commissioners on Labour, that, pursuant to 
the arrangement previously made with Mr. Little, Senior 
Assistant Commissioner, I arrived at Maas on the 5tli 
instant, for the purpose of inquiring locally into the con- 
ditions and circumstances unuer which the agricultural 
labourer lives and works, at the present time, in that 
union. 

2. Having in my previous reports detailed the steps 
taken by me, on arrival in each union in furtherance of the 
objects of my visit, it is only necessary for me to observe 
here that, as far as practicable, 1 pursued the same course 
on this occasion, with the like result of experiencing on 
the part of all those appealed to by me, including landlords, 
farmers, labourers, county and union officials, and others, 
similar readiness to afford me the information 1 sought for 
from them. 

3. 1 attended on the 7th instant the weekly meeting of 
the board of guardians lor the purpose ol explaining to 
the members the precise nature and scope ol my inquiry, 
and inviting theu co-operation and assistance in the 
matter, and 1 desire to express here my sense of obligation 
for the numerous and valuable reports with which 1 was 
subsequently favoured by them as the result ol this 
appeal. 

■1. 1 have also been much indebted to the comity 
surveyor, the acting clerk of the union, the several relieving 
officers, and such ol the dispensary medical officers as 1 ban 
occasion to make reference to, lor the willing and impor- 
tant help i experienced at their bauds. 

5. To the officers and men of the lloyal Irish Constabu- 
lary 1 can only repeat the acknowledgment 1 have 
already made in my reports on the unions of Kenuiare 
and hanturk, of the intelligence and labour with which 
they everywhere placed at my disposal the results of their 
accurate’ and minute local knowledge and experience. 

6. Before proceeding to deal in detail with the several 
heads of inquiry to which the attention of the Assistant 
Commissioners has been specially directed, l lake leave, in 
accordance with the rule hitherto observed by me, to submit 
a few preliminary remarks explanatory of the general 
character and circumstances of the union now under 
review. 

7. Of the three poor law unions comprehended in the 
county of Kildare, viz., Athy, (Jelbridge, and Maas, the 
last named is the central and in every respect the most 
important. 

ft is an entirely inland district, and is divided for poor 
law purposes into 37 separate electoral divisions, of winch 
33 lire situated in the county Kildare and the remaining 
four constituting in great part the eastern side of the 
union in the adjoining county of Wicklow. 

The area of the entire union is 216,187 acres, inclu- 
ding, however, in the north-western section a considerable 
part of the well-known Bog of Allen. The poor law 
valuation is 133,183/., and the population is now 36,9/8, 
as against 39,905, the return for 1881, this being equivalent 
to a reduction within the last decade of 2,92/ , or about 7 '5 
per cent, of the previous population. 

8. The boundaries of the union are : north, the union of 
(Jelbridge, south, the union of Athy ; east, the counties 
of Wicklow and Dublin ; and west, the King’s and Queen’s 
counties. 

9. The general face presented by the county is, as a rule, 
ievel, with in parts occasional undulations ; but to the east 
it is hilly in character, and the county \Y icklow portion is 

77260. 


traversed by a range of mountains in part available for jj jjj 

cultivation, but chiefly used lor grazing purposes, and on Naas.' 

the slopes of which are worked some valuable granite — 
quarries, situated on the property of the Marquis of 
Waterford. 

10. The subsoil varies a good deal in the different geological 
districts of the union. The land on the whole may be formation, 
pronounced to be good, and much of it excellent. 

Nearly three fourths of the county Kildare part of the 
union, rests on limestone gravel, extending from beyond 
Kill, in the north-east, to the town of Kildare, in the south- 
west, and beyond it. 

In the north-western section, as Robertstown and the five 
adjoining electoral divisions of Kilmeague north, Kilmeague 
south, 1 imahoe north, Tiinahoe south, and Kathernan, bog 
is encountered up to the extent of considerably more than 
one eighth, perhaps one sixth, of the entire area, and along 
the fringe of the county Wicklow, and a small bit of the 
county Dublin, is met clay slate, which is considered a 
fair description of stone for rubble masonry. 

11. In the county Wicklow poition of the union the County 
formation is granite in the hill districts, and clay slate in Wicklow, 
the lower levels. 

12. In the south-western section of this union is cm-ragli. 
situated the famous common known as the Curragh of 
Kildare, a plain covering an area of about 5,000 acres, and 
constituting at the present time the camp and head- 
quarters of the Curragh Military District — the Aldershot 

of Ireland. 

13. While, as already stated, the general character of the ]»j vc ,Hities 
soil ol Maas Union may be described as of exceptional of soil, 
excellence and fertility, there are still to be noted in these 
respects some rather wide diversities observable in par- 
ticular parts of it. 

lii illustration of this and of the great difference exhibited m us t,. u . 
in the proportion of area to valuation in the different t ions or 
sections into which, for convenience of reference as to this, y 0 

the union may be divided, the following figures taken from 
the rate books may be of some interest, and are accord- 
ingly here submitted, viz. : — 


i. — N orth-western (Boo) Section. 


Eleetorai Division. 


“7 



Acres. 1 

£ 

Kilmeague, North 
Kathernan 
Timahoe, North - 


5,586 

4,319 

8,917 

1,332 

1,607 

2,993 

Total 


18,822 

5,982 


If. South-east (Hilo) Section. (County 

Wicklow.) 


Electoral Division. 



Kilbride - 
JJlessingtou 
Laekan 



• !,07'.i 
5,018 
1,830 

9,927 


F 
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Electoral Division. 

A,™. 

™r 

Boilcnslown - 

■ Acres. 
6,915 

* 

11,082 

Ouglitc-rard - - - 


4,103 

Kill 

4,788 

5,308 

Kildare 

6,429 

9,547 

Carragh ----- 

3,195 

4,409 

Morristown-Biller - - - 

4,605 

6,319 

Total 

29,863 

40,828 


Resident 14. This, union enjoys, in a quite exceptional degree, 
Konliy, the great advantage of possessing a large class of resident 
gentry who live continuously upon their proper! ies, and, 
beside taking an active and useful part in all matters of 
local administration, afford to the labouring population, 
throughout the year, much valuable employment, and 
contribute in various other ways to the general welfare 
and prosperity of their respective districts, 
size of 15. Throughout the greater part of the union the farms 

mli'poses'to are > as a ru ' e > l ar g e — many of them very considerable — 
which they holdings -valued at more than 10.0/., and up to 300/., 400/., 
mo devoted. 500/., 600/., and even higher, being quite commonly met 
with in different directions. 

Hairy There is very little dairy farming of any kin.d pursued in 

f:mi""K. any part of the union, the land being in the cases jnst 
referred to chiefly devoted to the purpose of. rearing and 
fattening Hocks and. herds of sheep and oxen, chiefly the 
latter, this being no ;<)oubt the purpose for which . the 
peculiarities and character of the soil, arc found to be best 

Tillage Except in the case of farms of the smaller blass, and 

limning. where llie natural inferiority of the soil'— as in the case of 
reclaimed hog land — render it unsuitable for the purposes 
of grazing and meadowing, there is now very little tillage 
farming to be met willi, as a general rule, beyond the 
production of such .crops and roots as the farmers may 
find necessary to meet their own particular demands. 
Rvidence. 16. A gentleman residing within a few niiles bf Naas, 
who farms 200 acres, informed me that lie has now only 
about Ti- acres of tillage — roots for his cattle; he added 
that he would be glad to have more, but that it would 
not pay him, under existing difficulties as to labour 
supply, &e. 

Further Of two working farmers, specially commended to me as 
Evidence. good witnesses, one says as to this : — 

“ 1 live at Jigginstown, about half a mile from Naas. 

" 1 farm 120 acres. 1 have about 10 acres of tillage — 
“ potatoes, oats, green crops — and 2 acres of wheat to 
“ keep the house in meal— just what I require for my 
“ own purposes — it would not pay lo till for any 
“ other purpose”; and he adds, “ the arrangements 
“ generally adopted in this district are just as I have 
“ described, ex < pt 1 hat a great many do not till half 
“ as much as 1 do.’’ 

The second witness I have referred to says on the same 
subject: — 

“ 1 live about a mile from Naas. I farm 72 acres, 
and take 1 10 acres of grazing land in addition; I have 
6 acres of tillage, oats and turnips chiefly, and a little 
potatoes. The tillage is still getting less, the. prices 
and bad seasons Combine to lead to this ; while free 
trade jn corn lasts there can he no increased demand 
for labour here, if the price of corn got up there would 
he more employment. You will not follow what you 
are losing by.” 

Personal 17. Not to multiply evidence unduly as to this, it is 

iiiscrvation. only necessary forme to add to the quotations just given 
that the result of my own personal observation and infor- 
mation, obtained when recently visiting almost every part 
of the union, has been to enable me to fully confirm what 
has been quoted as being an accurate representation of 
the general state of things that now obtains in the district, 
/regressive 18. While no such revolution, in regard to the substi- 
Mmobabio tution of pasture for tillage, as is presented in, for example, 
leeline in Kanturk Union ' has taken place here, there can be no 
illago doubt that the extent of the latter was formerly much 

arming. more considerable than it now is, and that the extent of 

tillage farming, throughout almost every part of the 
district, has been of. late years steadily and progressively 
declining, the opinion of some of the best judges I have 
been alie to consult - on the subject being that the full 


measure of this reduction has not been as yet by any means Tin; 
attained. Asbicui.- 

A very intelligent farmer, who is also extensively engaged Ltoojmmi 
_ in business, examined by me at Ballymore-Eustace, says — 
on this point : — 

. “1 farm ,L5Q .acies, and have about 11 acres of Evidence. 

' tillage,' for my own use potatoes, oats, and turnips. 

“During the last five years tillage has distinctly 
declined' here, owing to fall in prices, increase of 
wages, and uncertainty of climate. 1 think it will 
diminish still further; it does not pay, and it is more 
from necessity than choice that people now till at all.” 

1!L In the six- electoral divisions .cops^itutipg the. jibi'th.- 
western section of the union, as well as in the four electoral 
divisions’ in " fW6- South-east bdpiprised in the county 
Wicklow, an entirely different state cf things to that just 
described has to be noted. 

In these the farms are, as a rule, of small extent, and 
the soil of an inferior character, as already shown in 
paragraph 13. 

With respect to the former, a witness wfcll acquainted Bog'district. 
with the district states : — 

“The general size of the farms is 30 • acres,' some 
“ more, some less; about one third is 1 generally in 
“ tillage — potatoes, oats, and turnips; "one third is 
“ used for grazing sheep and cattle, chiefly sheep, for 
“ which it is good ; the remaining one third is meadow, 

“ partly for their own use, and partly for sale. The 
“ small farmers try to do with as little labour as 
“ possible, they cannot afford to . pay wages.” And 
with respect to the latter, or county Wicklow portion 
of the district, another witness deposes : — 

“ In the county Kildare there is little or no tillage, 

1 or 2 acres. In Wicklow there is not , much tillage 
either, the farms are about f rom 15 to 30 acres in size, Co. Wick- 
it is nearly all mountain, arid, they use it partly for low. 
grazing cattle, but chiefly sheep, for which it is’ best 
suited. You would not see with any of them riiore 
than an acre, or half an acre, of potatoes and an acre 
of oats; no turnips ; these do all their own work.” 

20. This then being, in brief, the general character of 
the union it only remains that, before ‘ concluding these 
prefatory remarks, I should add a few references to the 
financial burthens of a public nature it is at the present Financial 
time subject to, aiid with respect to which its condition burthens, 
will he found to compare, or rather contrast, very favourably 

with those other districts of the country with which it has 
been hitherto my duty to deal in the prosecution of the 
present inquiry; 

21. The county Kildare portion of the union is wholly Countyr.il.' 
or partly situated in eight different baronies, and during 

the past twelve months the total poundage of the county 
rates assessed on these ranged from a minimum of Is. (%/. 
to a maximum of Is. lilt/. ; and in the county Wicklow, 
where the four electoral divisions of Naas Union in that 
county are included, in the. barony of Talbotstown Lower, 
the total ordinary rate for the same period was Is. 8§d. 

22,. , '1'he. poor rates lately , struck, in the union only Poor rate, 
average Is. 2fd., ranging from a minimum in Ballysax 
East, of lid., to a maximum of 2s. 5 d, in Kilmeague North, 
the least favourably circumstanced electoral division in .the 

23. There was no loan contracted in this union under Seed rate, 
the Heed Supply Act of December 1890, and, consequently, 

there is no debt to be here noted as still awaiting liquidation 
under this head. 

24. The statistics of pauperism at the present time and Pauperism, 

at the corresponding period 10 years ago are as follows : 


1892. •'! 1882, 


Number in workhouse 
Number on -out-door relief 



From this it will be seen that while here, as in other 
cases, the workhouse statistics indicate an improvement in 
the condition of the population as compared with' 10 years 
ago, the' reduction in this respect amounting to 02 or 
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about 18 per cent-; the number in receipt of out-door relief, 
to which, let it he again observed, no test attaches, shows, 

, on the contrary, an increase, though in this instance only 
of a trifling amount. 

25. This concludes the general preliminary observations 
I desire to offer by way of preface to my report upon the 
several special heads of my inquiry, with which I shall now 
proceed to deal in the usual order. 


I. — Sum 


? Labour. 


26. The general purport of the evidence I have been able 
to collect as to this is that farmers find it impossible to 
obtain a sufficient supply of good and skilful labourers 
during the harvest time, and other busy seasons, while the 
labourers, on the other hand, complain that, during about 
half of the year, they are unable to obtain any employment 
at all, and have to live, during these periods, in a condition 
of the severest privation, being at such times partly 
dependent, it is stated, for the means of subsistence on the 
alms their wives obtain from the generosity of the neigh- 
bouring farmers. 

Both of these representations appear to me, as the result 
of the best examination of the circumstances I have been 
able to make, to be substantially well founded in fact. 

2/. Representations to the effect just stated have been 
made to me in different parts of the union, but the town 
of Naas and its immediate vicinity, being by far the largest 
and most important centre of the labouring population, the 
facts connected with it will, I think, afford the best 
illustration as to the general state of the case under this 
head. 

28. The labourers in this district having selected seven 
of their bod)-, including the secretary of the local Labour 
League, to represent to me their views, I attended by 
appointment at the hoard-room of the workhouse after 
working hours on the 12th instant to hear their state- 
ments. 

As the evidence of Michael Walsh, the secretary of the 
Labour League, was concurred in by the others who were 
present, I specially quote it here : — 

He says: “There are 300 labourers within a 
“ radius of three miles of Naas, of whom 100 are 
i- “ army reserve men who do not get employment, and 
“ who are injurious to the interests of the other 
“ labourers. I would suggest that both on this and 
“ their own account they should be taken back to the 
“ army and employed. 

“ They are as a rule inefficient workmen. 

“ Taken as a whole the labourers in Naas cannot 
get more than 160 days’ work in the year ; the general 
wages for these days would not average 2s. a day. 
Their wives are obliged to go into the country, when 
they are idle, to ask for food, but the assistance got in 
this way is very scanty ; the condition of the poor 
people in winter time is next to starvation. 

“ Better and cheaper dwellings are required in the 
town, and they (the labourers) are in favour of getting 
as near the town as possible half an acre of ground, to 
remedy the want of employn 
“ I would suggest public 




of the tov 


>, such a 


“ I do not consider that less than 2s. (id. a day 
would suffice to keep body and soul together.” 

Ur. Joseph Smyth, who lias been for 17 years the medical 
officer of the Naas dispensary district, says as to this : — 

“ It is true that a large number of the labourers 
cannot get work for more than 160 days in the year. 
I have seen them so. I cannot account for how they 
live during the slack seasons. When there is the 
least sickness out-door relief is given liberally.” 

Mr. Christopher Carroll, the relieving officer for Naas 
district, an exceedingly intelligent and well informed 
officer, says : — 

“ There are about 350 agricultural labourers in my 
district. 

“ Of these ahrut 250 live in the town of Naas, and 
the others are dispersed about the country, chiefly in 
detached houses, but in villages also. 

• ' I think that 265 days would fairly represent the 
number of working days in the year; the majority 
could calculate on having employment for that 
number of days, but some would have less. They 
work for different people. 

“ A good many of the labourers are army reserve 
men, who are not good labourers and are only 
employed when absolutely necessary ; perhaps about 
1(10 of the labourers are of this class. Reserve men 


or pensioners who have (id. a day military pay would, 
perhaps, get 200 days’ work in the year. But the 
really good workmen can command employment on all 
the usual working days.” 

29. It is, I think, certain that there has been during the E 
last 10 or 15 years a decrease, owing to emigration, in the 
number of good labourers in this union ; but possibly not 

so in regard to those of a different stamp, such as those of 
the ex-military type. 

30. There is no immigration of labourers experienced 0 
here at particular seasons. 

'31. As to the relative efficiency of labourers, of the E 
present and past time, there can, 1 take it, be little doubt 1,1 
that any comparison made as to this must result in favour 
of the latter, the causes being, partly, the emigration of the 
best of the class, and, in a secondary degree, the introduc- 
tion of machinery, which has deprived them of the 
instruction and experience in skilled labour acquired 
under the old system. 

As compared with other districts, it is probable that not 
much dill'ereqce exists in this respect. 

32. The conditions of engagement vary considerably in 
this union ; many are engaged from year to year, and are 
retained continuously in the same employment. 

The great majority are, however, engaged for much 
shorter terms, chielly by the week or day; but even 
those so engaged are, it is confidently stated, when really 
efficient, able, in [most parts of the union, to command 
continuous employment throughout the year, on the usual 
working days, which are estimated, it has been seen, at 
about 265, 100 being deducted for Sundays, church 
holidays, and days on which out-door work cannot be 
performed, owing to inclemency of the weather. 

Less favourable representations as to this have, however, ( 
been strongly urged in some of the localities visited by me, [ 
and I accordingly give them a place here. 

Thus in the village of Donaden, Situated in the northern 
extremity of the union, where the labourers present when 
I visited the locality selected one of their body, named 
Patrick Reilly, to act as spokesman for them, he says : — 

“I think. 9s. or 10s. a week, even at constant ] 
employment, is too little to support a family ; 1 think " 
it ought to be 12s. a week. Constant work and a 
plot of ground, an acre, or half an acre would be 
sufficient to supply the family all the year ; there 
is no employment for half the year for the labourers, 
and the tillage is still reducing.” 

The relieving officer for the north-western district, in 1 
which this village (Donadea) is included , says as to this, in 1 
regard to his district generally, including six electoral , 
divisions :—r 1 

“ I am sure there are 200 labourers in my district 
who cannot command continuous employment all the 
year, and who have no other resources ; but these 
are generally the sons of men who are always em- 
ployed themselves, and it is supporting these which 
makes the others so poor ; they are idle for six months 
of the year.” 

In another district, in the southern part of the uni 
constabulary sergeant says on the same subject: — 

“There are about. 120 agricultural labourers in my ^ 
district, of whom about 40 live in the town of Kil- 
cullen. 

“About three fourths of the entire number have 
continuous employment, and the remaining one fourth 
for about nine months of the year.” 

The state of the facts as to this in the town of Naas, by ■ 
far the most important part of the union as regards this ■ 
question, has been already fully referred to in paragraphs 
27 and 28, and call therefore for no further reference to it 
here. 

33. The hours of labour most generally observed 1 
throughout the union, except where the employment is of 1 
some special nature, necessitating a different arrangement, 
are in summer 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and in winter daylight to 
dark, two hours being most commonly allowed for meals. 

The time occupied going to and from work varies so 
much, in accordance with the distance, that it cannot be 
accurately stated. It is not usually included in the hours 
of labour, which may be said to average, generally speaking, 
about 10 hours daily. 

Sunday labour may be said to be quite exceptional, and j. 
is strictly limited to those classes of servants whose special 1 
duties render it unavoidable. 


staliulnry 
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Piece- work. 
Mode of 
payment. 




III. — Wages and Earnings. 

34. Corresponding with the diversities of soil and 
circumstances observable in different parts of this union, 
a varying scale of wages is also found to prevail. The 
general rates for ordinary labourers ranging from 9s. to 
12s. a week. 

In the best circumstanced parts of the union fairly 
efficient labourers can, it is stated, always command the 
latter rate ; and in the case of gardeners, shepherds, &c. 
14s. and 16s. per week are paid. 

In less favoured localities 9s. to 10s. is estimated to be 
the general rate ; and 5s. to 7s. where food is also supplied. 
In spring and harvest time the scale is everywhere much 
higher, ranging from 2s. lid. to 4s. lid. per day. 

There is no piece-work known in this union. 

The usual mode of payment adoped is by cash, weekly. 

35. There are no perquisites as a rule, but sometimes the 
labourer gets a free house and garden from his -employer, 
and 11. in addition to wages as harvest money, occasionally 
milk, cabbage, conacre for potatoes, and grass for a goat, or 
cow are given ; and in the case of herds in addition to a 
house, fuel, potatoes, and milk may be allowed. 

Such advantages as these are not. however, enjoyed by 
the general body of ordinary agricultural labourers in 
Naas Union, and must be legarded as being the exception 
not the rule in the general conditions of their engagement. 

36. Though there are certain industries of a special 
nature in operation in particular districts, which will he 
fully referred to later on, it may be here stated, as a 
general proposition, that, the class of agricultural labourers 
have, practically, no employments of any kind unconnected 
with agriculture open to them in any part of the union. 

37. There are, however, certain aids to their wages 
enjoyed by them, in the shape of pigs and fowl reared by 
their wives, and plots of conacre potato ground given them 
by the farmers, free of rent, in consideration of the 
manure — and, though it is not easy to fix on these and 
other similar resources a definite money value, there can 
he no doubt they contribute very materially to better the 
general condition of the class. 

38. The estimated annual earnings, when the employ- 
ment is continuous, may be stated to be 

Ordinary labourers, 23 1. 8s. to 311. 4s. 

Skilled labourers, 397. 

Shepherds, 417. 2s., with, in certain cases, special 
allowances. 

Men in charge of horses, 31 7. 4s. to 367. 8s. 

Where only casual employment is obtainable, the 
precise extent of which is not known, it is obviously 
impossible to give under this head any estimate that 
could be accepted as at all reliable. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 


cottages. 


39. The house accommodation of the labouring classes 
in this union has undoubtedly not yet been brought into 
anything like a satisfactory or healthy condition, though 
an important step in that direction has been already taken 
by the board of guardians in the execution of the powers 
conferred upon them by the several Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, 1883-91, viz. 

46 & 47 Viet. c. 60 (1883). 

48 & 49 Viet. c. 77 (1885). 

49 & 50 Viet. c. 59 (1886). 

54 & 55 Viet. c. 71 (1891). 

These provisions, it may be here observed, have been 
during the last session of Parliament materially extended — 
by the important provision contained in the Act 55 Viet, 
c. 7. s. 3 increasing the quantity of ground that may be 
occupied with a cottage from one half to an entire statute 

Under the provisions of these statutes the board of 
guardians have, I find, erected in several parts of the rural 
districts of the union, in all 123 labourers’ cottages, to each 
of which is attached half an acre of land, let by them, at 
the certainly moderate rent of Is. per week, to the labourers 
selected as being best entitled to them, and who — I was 
glad to learn— have given on their part, no ground for 
complaint as regards punctuality in the payment of that 
amount. 

I have inspected as many of these cottages as I was able 
to meet with in travelling through the different districts. 

They each contain four apartments, all on the ground 
tloor, no loft; the kitchen is 12x9, and two bedrooms are 
each 12 x 8 , and the fourth apartment, intended to be used 
either as a scullery or occasional bedroom, is 8x7- To 
each cottage arc attached two outhouses, viz. : — (1) a pig 


house ; (2) a small house for sanitary purposes — for which 
here, as elsewhere, it appears to be rarely if ever made use 
of. 

The attached plots are generally, speaking suitably 
cropped, and the houses properly constructed, except 
that, in some cases, the chimneys smoke, and the kitchen 
grates are not unreasonably, I think, complained of as being 
too narrow for cooking purposes. 

40. In the erection of these cottages the board of 
guardians have taken an important step in a right and 
very necessary direction ; but it is equally certain, I think, 
that very much more remains to he done before they can be 
said to have, in this respect, discharged themselves of the 
responsibility which the Legislature has now imposed upon 
all such local bodies, in relation to this matter of the 
housing of the labouring classes. 

On this subject the chairman of the board of guardians, 
an experienced and practical agriculturalist, who takes a 
most earnest and sympathetic interest in this question, 
writes as follows : — 

“ There is only one point which I wish to emphasize, 
and that is that if the agricultural labourers are to be 
put on an equality they should all have the same 
advantages conferred on them as those fortunate, few 
who have succeeded in getting cottages under the 
Labourers’ Act, without this there must be a strong 
feeling of jealousy, and for such there are very good 
grounds.” And he, in another reference to it, says : — 
“And here it would not be out of place, in giving 
particulars such as is sought for, if I might venture a 
suggestion as to how to improve the condition of the 
labouring class without unduly clashing with the 
interests of others ; it would be to purchase up every 
labourer’s house in the country from the owners — 
whether the owner be a farmer or a landlord — and 
then relet those houses, at least such of them as are 
fit for habitation, to the labourers, adding in each case 
the statutory half acre of land, as the hoards of 
guardians are doing throughout the country. 

“ My object would be to place every labouring man 
in the same position of independence, so that he could 
sell his labour to the best employer, and not be 
hampered by being obliged to work for any one in- 
dividual. I have some experience of this subject, and 
I do not hesitate to say that ultimately it will or must 
be done, as the class of labourers who are now living 
under the boards of guardians are far and away, 
better off than those who are living as cottiers under 
farmers, for while the one is comparatively independent 
the other is not so, and he must work for the owner 
of his cottage, of be subject to be dismissed if he 
leaves the employment.” 

The Rev. T. Morrin, P.P., Naas, states with reference to 
the town labourers : — 

“ It seems to be the general opinion that there is a 
sufficient supply of labourers in this town for the work 
to be done, hut there are perhaps 40 families wretchedly 
provided with houses, I need not describe them as 
they are, but in 20 cases they certainly could not be 
much worse. 

“ The rents, too, are high. Half a crown per week 
for a little, cold, damp house with two rooms, and an 
earthen floor in both, is too much.” 

The medical officer of Naas district says as to this : — 

“ I find that in a sanitary point of view their houses 
are objectionable. I think there is a want of more 
houses of a proper description. A considerable number 
of them should be in the outskirks of the town, to 
replace houses now unfit for habitation and incapable 
of being made so.” 

On the same subject the relieving officer of Naas district 
deposes as follows : — 

“They (the labourers) generally live in houses with 
two rooms, sleeping room and kitchen ; the majority 
have no garden, others have very small, ones. They 
pay for these from Is. 6(7. to 3s. a week, according to 
size and repair of cottages. Some are good, and more 
very had.” 

The views entertained as to this by the labourers them- 
selves will be found embodied — paragraph 28 — in the 
evidence of Michael Walsh, secretary of the local Labour 
League. 

In company with the medical officer and the relieving 
officer I visited a considerable number of the houses in 
question, in the town of Naas, and the conclusion suggested 
to me by this examination is that, while some of them are 
of a very fair description, the others are, in numerous 
instances, open to all the objections that have been so 
strongly urged against them. 
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41. In the outlying districts of the union the condition 
of things as to this varies. 

In some of those visited by me the labourers are in most 
respects, and as a rule, fairly and conveniently circum- 
stanced as to house accommodation. I would specially 
instance, as examples of this. Blessington and Ballymore- 
Eustace, but in others it is different. 

I visited some houses in the north-western section of the 
union, near Allenwood, and also at a place named Hodges- 
town, near the milage of Donadea, which I found to be 
of a very wretched description, and as to which the relieving 
officer of this district deposes as follows 

“The houses in Kilmeague north and south and 
Rathernan electoral divisions are the worst 1 ever saw, 
worse than those at Hodgestown. Often I had to 
creep on hands and knees into them to give outdoor 
relief when their wives would be sick ; they are built 
of bog sod and thatched. In some cases sodded on 
top instead of thatched.” 

The houses thus described appear to have been built by 
the occupiers themselves, who are bog labourers, and who. 
notwithstanding their wretched surroundings, are reported 
to enjoy excellent general health, owing no doubt to the 
active outdoor lives they lead. 

The following, situated in the electoral division of 
Kilmeague north, may be taken as fairlv typical illustra- 
tions of these houses : — 

No. 1. Joseph Wakely, Allenwood, one apartment, 
10 feet by 8, mud wall, with thatched roof: three adult 
persons and one child ; about one acre of reclaimed 
bog; rent about 12s. 

No. 2. John Wyse, one apartment, 12 feet by 10, 
mud walls, with thatched roof ; father, mother, and six 
children ; with about three acres ; rent 1/. 10s. 

No. 3. Patrick Boland, two apartments, 8 feet by 
1 0, bog sod walls, thatched roof ; father, mother, and 
five children ; half acre of reclaimed bog ; rent 10s. 

No. 4. John Leeson, two apartments, 10 feet by 8, 
bog sod walls, bog sod roof ; accommodate seven adult 
persons and two children ; about half an acre of bog 
land ; rent 7s. 6d. 

In the town of Kilcullen, in the south of the union, some 
of the houses having been represented to me as very bad, I 
visited a few typical ones of this class in company with the 
constabulary sergeant, and I here submit the particulars 
as entered in my note book of two very miserable examples 
that came under my own observation : — 

“No. 1. Patrick Doyle, with wife and eight children, 
total in family 10; one room, bad and smoky ; size about 
14 by !), and 'about 10 or 11 feet in height; 2 beds ; no 
garden ; pays (id. a week. Has constant employment 
at 12s. a week ; has a goat and some fowl, no pig.” 

“ No. 2. John Kavanagh, seven in family; one room, 
about same size as in No. 1 , bad and smoky ; two beds ; 
no garden ; rent 6 d. a week ; no goat, fowl, or pig. Is 
not regularly employed ; at present time earns 3s. 6 d. 
to 4s. a day; average about 10s. or 7s. with food per 
week ; is idle for four months of the year.” 

One more quotation will suffice as to this. The medical 
officer of the Rathmore dispensary district deposes ; — 

“There are more than 100 agricultural labourers in 
my district, and there are !) or 10 of the union 
cottages. The others, except those on the landlord’s 
property, are bad as a rule ; some are in villages and 
some on the farms of the employers ; they generally 
pay Is. 6d. a week, and very few have gardens. 

“The labourers’ cottages (union) have been a great 
boon, and there is still a need of more.” 

The labourers’ houses, when not situated on the em- 
ployer’s land, are usually held under the immediate owner, 
and for the most part by weekly tenure and at a great 
variety of rents. 

42. Only two further points coming under this head 
appear to call for observation here, namely, those connected 
with the drainage and w .ter supply of the several districts. 

In the town of Kildare, population 1,172, the board of 
guardians in 1887 provided an adequate water supply 
for the inhabitants, at an outlay of 2,122/. But in the 
more important centre of population of Naas, with its 
3,735 inhabitants, no practical step has been as yet taken 
to meet the urgent demand that there exists not only lor a 
better supply of pure water, now obtained from several 
pumps in the town, but also for a properly constructed 
drainage system. 

I find on inquiry as to this, that as far back as the year 
1880 plans were prepared by Mr. Nichols, a London 
sanitary engineer, for improving the sewerage of the town, 
at a roughly estimated cost of I understand somewhere 
about 8,000/. or .9,000/., but. the Local Government Board 


were unable to approve of this scheme, owing to the iB<— III. 
absence of any sufficient provision for flushing purposes. Naas. 

Since then nothing further has, I believe, been done in 
this matter. 

As regards the water supply, I am informed that it has Water 
been suggested by the town commissioners that it should s, 1 PPl.v. 
be brought from the Tipper Springs, some two miles 
distant, but that the guardians are not favourably disposed 
towards that project, owing to the cost it would entail on 
some of the rural districts having no immediate interest in, 
or benefit to derive from it. 

It has been, I believe, suggested, as an alternative to New pumps 
this proposal, that new and better pumps should be sunk 
in the town, which would appear to be, at best, but a very 
inadequate and unsatisfactory mode of dealing with so 
serious a question. 

The medical officer of Naas district deposes as to this : — 

“ I would say that a proper water supply is just now 
the most urgent want we have. There was a drainage 
scheme proposed which the Local Government Board 
rejected on the ground of want of flushing power, but 
the water supply should have taken precedence of the 
drainage. It was putting the car before the horse to 
reverse this order of proceeding.” 

The following quotation from the replies furnished to me 
by a resident proprietor and active ex-officio guardian of 
Naas Union will bring to a close the observations under 
this head I have felt necessary to make; he says 

“ At the present moment the town of Naas is in a 
disgraceful state owing to want of water and want of 
a system, of main drainage. The latter has been lor 
many years before the public, and although all poor 
law guardians, town commissioners, and medical 
officers have resolved to adopt a dry-earth system, 
their exertions cannot be enforced owing to the 
opposition of about seven householders, who insist on 
running water-closet sewerage into town drains, which 
cannot be made suitable for the reception of such 
matter.” 


V. — Garden Allotments. 

43. As already explained in paragraph 39, there is half 
an acre of land provided in connexion with each of the 123 
cottages erected by the board of guardians under the 
Labourers Acts. 

So far as it has come under my notice these plots have Crops, 
been generally cropped with potatoes and cabbages for the 
use of the occupiers, or sometimes with oats. 

All these cottages have been located in the rural 
districts of the union, none so far in the towns; and no 
allotments have been made in any instance under section 1 (i 
of 48 & 49 Viet. c. 77., and section 12 of 49 & 51) Viet. Allotment 
c. 59. 

44. As has been explained, however, labourers frequently Conacre, 
obtain, for the season, from neighbouring farmers, in 
return merely for the manure they are able to put into the 

land, a small plot of conacre ground, to plant a crop of 
potatoes in, and which is, to those who obtain it, a very 
great boon and assistance in every way. The size depends 
entirely on the quantity of manure available in each case, 
and the accommodation is only given for the one crop, 
the farmer providing all the horse tillage, and the labourer 
the seed and manure and weeding the potatoes, &c. 

45. There are no cow runs or cow gates, but farmers in Cow runs, 
this union frequently take in graziers from 1st May to 31st 
October, being paid at from 41. to 41. 10s., and even 5/. for 

the accommodation, and I am informed that even well-to- 
do labourers, in some cases, avail themselves of this, and, 
in that way, add considerably to their ordinary incomes ; 
but this resource must be obviously, I should say, quite 
out of the reach of the general body of that class, and 
limited in practice to only a very few of them. 

46. There are no bees kept by any class of labourers in Live stock 
this union, but they quite commonly are found to have 

pigs, goats, and poultry, &c., which here, us elsewhere, 
contribute very materially, it cannot be doubted, to help 
them over those seasons when labour is scarce, and the 
difficulty of living is, in consequence, experienced in its 
acutest form. 


VI. — Benefit Societies. 

47. There are no societies of this kind to be met with in Menerit 
anv part of this union. 
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48. There arc no trade unions of agricultural labourers, 
but in Naas there is an organisation known as “The 
Labour League.” ,14 does not appear to exist, at the 
present time at. any rate, in any very active or practical 
iorm, so far as I could see, and 1 was informed that it is 
of late rather declining than otherwise. The secretary of 
it, however, appeared before me, as. described in paragraph 
28, and gave his evidence, I must .say, in a sensible, 
moderate, and becoming manner. 


Em 


111. All the information that has reached me on this 
subject is to the effect that, upon the whole, good feeling 
prevails between the labourers and their employers, of 
whatever class,' throughout the Naas Union, and my own 
personal observation and experience' tend entirely to confirm 


thi 


This satisfactory state of things may, I am disposed to 
infer, be ' attributed; in. a considerable degree, to • the fact 
that, as previously stated, the union has the good fortune 
to possess an exceptionally large class of resident gentry, 
who are fully alive to their responsibilities and duties, and 
who discharge them in a creditable and considerate manner, 
so far as the facts have come under my notice,. 


r Agkicultuhai, 


50. The facts stated under each head of the inquiry just 
dealt with will probably indicate, with sufficient clearness, 
what the average condition is of the general body of the 
class of agricultural labourers resident in the different 
districts of this large and important union. 


51. I may, however, in addition be allowed to quote here 
some observations on the general aspects of the question, 
which are contained in two of the. replies to inquiries 
furnished to me. 

The first is from a resident landlord and deputy lieu- 
tenant of the county Kildare who, though not belonging 
to his communion, was, I may mention, specially named 
to me by the Roman Catholic clergyman of his parish as a 
valuable person to consult for the purposes of my inquiry, 
on the express ground of “the warm and intelligent 
interest ” he was aware he took in the subject of it. 

This gentleman writes : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
is a deplorable one. 

“The large majority of the better educated young 
men wisely emigrate, the remainder by early marriage 
and large families are from the commencement of their 
careers precluded from all possibility of raising them- 


n the w 


“The old fashioned pride which compelled the 
children to keep their parents off the rates is nearly 
extinct, as can be seen by the outdoor relief lists. 

“ Nothing short of a state-aided compulsory old age 
insurance Act would help them. 

“ I think the extension of the Labourers Acts would 
be the best linn to pursue to benefit the ordinary 
labourer, but there should be more superintendence 
exercised by the Local Government Board in the 
selection of tenants, and the rents paid bv them. 

“ I think the labourers in towns are worse housed 
than those in the country. Many of their dwellings 
are entirely unfit for human habitation, badly con- 
structed, over-crowded, and without privies.” 

The second reply referred to comes from another local 
proprietor, who is well known as an improving landlord, 
who affords much local employment, and is justly regarded 
as being, in all respects, a most useful member of the class 
of resident gentry ; he says as to. this 

“ Generally I should say that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in this neighbourhood depends 
entirely on himself. If he is a good labourer, steady 
and sober', he is valued and can command constant 
employment at 2s. a day. The labourers living in 
towns are lazy and extortionate. I constantly" see 
them hanging'about the corners in Naas when wages 
are .is. fit/, and 4s. a day. Then in winter they starve 
and relief works; have to be started to help them.” 

52. The industries pursued in this union beyond what • 
has been described are few, but, at the same time, not 
devoid of some importance. 


There were two factories, worked by water power, for the The 
manufacture of tweed and frieze, situated respectively near tvraV'' 
the towns of Clane and Ballymore-Eustace. Labourer. 

The former, however, was last year destroyed by fire, Fact ^ s 


and has not been revived. Clane 

The latter is s'ill in operation, ; but apparently on a very factory, 
small scale, as it does . not, I am informed, at present Ballymore- 
employ more than about 20 hands altogether. Eustace 

The principal, industry to be noted is that connected 
with the cutting, saving, and sale of turf, carried on, in 
the north-western section of the union, in the six electoral 
divisions through which the well known and wide reaching 


industry. 


Bog of Allen 

In these electoral divisions it is estimated that about 400 
to 500 heads of families live chiefly by this industry. 

They rent the bog from the landlord at from 5s. to 7s, 
the perch, according to quality; from March to July they 
are fully occupied in the cutting and saving of tlie turf, 
and are then free to accept harvest employment. 

During the winter months they live by the sale of the 
. turf, either in Dublin or the surrounding towns. 

It is estimated that a perch of bog Would yield as a 
return 51. or fi /., and the number of perches rented varies 
usually from 5 to 15, according to size of families. 

In some cases farmers who live on the uplands buy a 
turf bank, and employ bog men to cut it, paying them 
about 2s. (id. a day for the work. 

A good many live on the bog itself, where they build 
houses for themselves, and reclaim small patches, varying 
in extent, of the bog, when the turf has been cut away, 
paying at the rate of 10s. to 12s. an acre at first, and after- 
wards perhaps 1/. Others live near the bog. 

Though their houses are very wretched, it is stated that 
the bogmen contrive, as a rule, to make a fairly good living 
out of their occupation, and notwithstanding their un- 
promising and cheerless surroundings, they are described 
to me as being upon the whole a hardy, healthy, and 
contented race, though of a rather rough type of humanity. 

The only industry remaining to be described is that The gin 
connected with the working of the granite quarries, which 
are situated on the slopes of the Wicklow mountains, in m "* ’■ 
the Lackan electoral division, upon the': property of the 
Marquis of Waterford. 

These quarries are of considerable value, and employ 
a large amount of labour, chiefly skilled, in the locality. 

They are at the present time rented from the head land- 
lord by five different lessees, and the total number of men 
engaged on the works is, as reported to me, 144, viz. : — 
Stonecutters ... l()() 

Quarrymen ■ - 30 

Carters - . - - - 10 

Blacksmiths - - - 4 


Total 


144 


;se several elapse, 
l summer and : 


The rate of wages allowed to the 
follows : — 

Stonecutters, 26s. per week jr 
winter. 

Quarrymen, 22s. in summer and 20s. in winter. 

Men in charge of horses, &c., 14s. in summer and 
12s. in winter. 

53. The ownership of property is considerably divided in : 
Naas Union, and is in a large degree, though by no means 1 
exclusively, vested in the class of resident gentry, already 
referred to in the course of this report as conferring, in 
several ways, many substantial advantages on the, working 
population of their respective districts. 

54. The labourers are probably, on the whole, fairly ! 
enough distributed in this union. The majority are, how- 1 
ever, naturally to be found located in the various towns 
and villages ; and there can, I think, be no doubt that in 
the town of Naas they are a good deal in excess of the 
local demands for them, except during particular seasons. 

55: The size of the farms lias been described in para- 8 
graph 1 5. and with respect to this the observation made in 1 
paragraph 41 of my Kantnrk report may be here almost 
verbatim repeated, viz. : —That on all, large and small 
alike, the employment of labour is now everywhere 
restricted within the narrowest practicable limits, the work 
in the case of the smallest class being chiefly performed 
by the farmers themselves, and their immediate families. 

o(>. The ordinary earnings of the labourers have been I 
detailed in paragraph 34, and arc no doubt a good deal in , 
advance of what could have, been commanded ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

It is, I think, equally certain that as a rule they now 1 
live much better than formerly, when in regular employ- 
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They have generally speaking three daily meals, though 
in some instances it has been stated they only have two 
regular meals, the midday meal taking in such cases rather 
the form of a light luncheon. Bread and tea, bread and 
milk, and potatoes constitute the principal elements in 
their ordinary diet; but they also, it is stated, now, in 
addition to these, habitually use a considerable quantity of 
American pork, purchased at from 3 id. to nil. per lb. 

There is, however, no doubt that many of the labourers 
in this union of the better class, and receiving wages above 
the ordinary standard, are able to live much better than 
this, unless when their families happen to be, as is so often 
the case, excessively large. 

57. I annex hereto, marked A., a return showing the 
contract prices of the several articles in use in the Naas 
workhouse now, and at the corresponding date of 1882, 
and though the result is not here as marked as in other 
cases already dealt with by me, the change is still in favour 
of the consumer, and is indicative of an improvement, to a 
certain extent, of his position in regard to this. 

58. The nature and extent of the land cultivation at the 
present time in vogue throughout the several districts of 
the union have been already fully described in the course 
of this report, and it is here only necessary to give in 
relation to it one quotation as an illustration of the view 
urged by the working farmers, generally, as to the remedy 
for the existing state of things proposed by them. A 
tolerably large farmer in the neighbourhood of Naas 

“ I am certain that if the farmers became the pur- 
chasers of their own farms it would lead to great 
improvements and an increase, of work for the 
labourers. No such purchases have taken place in 
this district.” 


X. — Conclusion. 
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51). I have now brought to a close the third report it has 
been my duty to submit for the consideration of the Royal 
Commissioner on the general points referred to me for 
investigation. 

The unions thus reported on may, I think, be regarded 
as being on the whole fairly typical of each of the three 
distinct classes into which the Irish Poor Law Unions may 
be conveniently divided. 

Kenmare is fairly representative of the poorest and most 
congested class ; Kanturk of the class intermediate between 
that and the most favourably circumstanced districts, and 
Naas, probably, as fair a specimen as could be selected of 
the latter. 

While most widely differing in their general circum- 
stances, these three unions, it will have been seen, present 
almost a common aspect in regard to the problem of the 
agricultural labourers’ employment, the want of continuous 
work throughout the year being, in all alike, represented to 
be the principal grievance of which they have at present 
to complain. 

Coupled with this complaint there is, here too, on the 
part of the farmers, the same acknowledgment that has 
been experienced elsewhere of the justice of the labourers’ 
complaint, and the same plea is urged as to their inability 
to do anything to remedy it under existing conditions as 
to the prices of produce and the cost of labour, until they 
are enabled to become the owners of their land by purchase, 
to be effected on terms more favourable to them than those 
to which they are at present subject, in the form of rent 
payable to their respective landlords. 

As in the case of Kanturk Union, the want of more and 
better house accommodation has, it has been seen, been 
very strongly urged here also, and, as in the case of 
Kanturk, I desire to observe here too that the contention 
in favour of this is, in my judgment, a perfectly just and 
reasonable one. 


In this particular, however, the Legislature has already 
armed Irish local authorities with the fullest powers and 
facilities for dealing with all such questions ; and judging 
both from what the Naas Board of Guardians have already 
done in this connexion, and from the very decided views 
now expressed with respect to it, by the chairman and 
other influential members of that body, little doubt need, 
I apprehend, be entertained as to their readiness to continue 
and largely extend their useful operations in the same 
direction, if properly approached upon the subject. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. P. O’Bkien, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 


A. 

NAAS UNION. 

Return of Contract Prices of principal Articles of 
Workhouse consumption for the half year ended 25 
March 1882 and 25 March 1892. 


White bres 
Oatmeal 


£ *. d. 
0 0 51 

I 14 10 0 


Buttermilk 
Butter - 


Soft sugar 
Whiskey 
Marsala wine 
Crown soap 
Paraffin wax <a 
Coal. Whiteliai 


Gray calico 
Flannel 
Check - 

Corduroy 
Men's Shoes 


0 !3 0 0 13 C 


Children’s boots 
Porter, single X Guii 


General average cost per head, weekly j 


i 5} 0 3 4} 


(Signed) Wm. Farrell, 

Acting Clerk of Union. 
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To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

Silt, October 27, 1692. 

1. I have the honour to report, for the informa- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners on Labour, that I 
arrived at Ennistymon on the 4th instant for the 
purpose of proceeding with my inquiry into the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers in that union, the 
result of which I now beg to submit, following in doing 
so the same order of reference to tho different subjects 
dealt with that was observed by me in my previous 
reports. 

2. I have .again to acknowledge the valuable assis- 
tance and willing co-operation extended to me in every 
quarter, without exception, in which I had occasion to 
seek for information. 

3. During my sojourn of nearly three weeks there I 
visited all the principal districts and centres of popula- 
tion in the union, and have had, in regard to each of 
them, the advantage of extended communication, 
either personally or by correspondence, with the best 
representatives of the different classes and interests 
concerned that were accessible to me. 

4. To the officers and men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary I have been here as elsewhere much indebted 
for the important help I have received from them, and 
the same observation applies to the various county and 
union officials to whom I had occasion to refer, notably 
the county surveyor and the clerk of the union. 

5. In accordance with my invariable practice in this 
respect, I attended the first meeting of the Board of 
Guardians that took place after my arrival in the 
union, and experienced at the hands of the chairman, 
the vice-chairman, and other influential members of 
that body the utmost courtesy and desire to facilitate 
my proceedings in every way-in their power. 

6. As in my previous reports, I desire to offer hero, 
iu the first instance, some preliminary observations 
explanatory of the general condition of the union 
under review. 

7. The union of Ennistymon, situated on the west 
coast of the county Clare, is partly inland and in part 
maritime, and is divided for the purposes of poor law 
administration into 20 separate electoral divisions. 

The poor law valuation of the entire is 36,9881., the 
area it comprehends is 99,246 acres, of which about 
5 per cent, may be classed as waste, &c., and the 
present population is 20,108, as against 23,35.5 and 
22,786, the census returns for 1871 and 1881 res- 
pectively, this being equivalent to a reduction in the 
former case of 3,247, or 13 - 6 per cent., and in the latter 
of 2,678, or 1T8 per cent, of the previous population. 

Ho part of this union has been scheduled as a 
congested area under s.-s. 1, sec. 36, of 54 & 55 Yict. 
c. 48. 

The total number of rated holdings in the union is 
4,483, which is equivalent to an average of 22 acres in 
extent, and a valuation of 81. 5s. for each holding. 

The valuation of the entire union being divided into 
the area and population, gives for the latter an average 
of 37s. per head, and for the former an average of 
7s. 6d. per acre, all waste, bog, and mountain, &c. 
being of course included in the estimate. 

8. The diversities of soil encountered in different 
sections of the union are very considerable. 

In the northern division the land is, in great part, 
second to none in any part of Ireland for grazing pur- 
poses, while in the electoral divisions situated in the 
south-eastern portion the general quality of the soil 
may be pronounced to be of a very inferior and 
indifferent character. 

Even in the most favoured districts, however, soil of 
a very poor description is frequently met in immediate 
combination with excellent land, but the following 
particulars will best illustrate the great disparity that 
exists in the ratio of valuation to area in the electoral 
divisions, Considered as a whole, in different sections qf 
‘ the union. 


Omitting, as being special and exceptional cases, tho 
two electoral divisions containing the towns of Einns- 
tymon and Miltown Malbay, winch give respectively a 
valuation of 13s. 10(7. and 15s. 5 d. to the acre, tho 
following figures will sufficiently illustrate tho oxtent 
of the diversity just advertod to in the case of tho rural 
electoral divisions, vife. : — 

No. 1. Northern Section. 


B. — IV. 



Killilaeh 

Bnllysteen 

Ballyvaskiu 


Cloonanalia - 
Mahcrarcigli - 
Ballyea 


Total 


No. 2. Southern Section. 

■ j 6, SOS 904 3 0 

- - j 0,012 1,250 4 2 

- j 7,593 1,730 4 0 

- ' 25,899 | 4,700 3 7 


9. The boundaries of the union are : north, the barony boundaries 
of Burren and poor law union of Bally vaughan ; east, of union, 
the unions of Oarrofin and Ennis; south, the union of 
Kilrush ; and west, the Atlantic Ocean. 

10. The surface of tho country is a good deal diver- Physical 
sified ; in the northern section it is undulating and feaiun*. 
hilly, rising in parts to from 500 to 1,000 feet above the 

sea level, and having on its extreme western border, 
where the coast is indented by the bays of Liscannor and 
Miltown Malbay, the magnificent range of the “cliffs 
of Moher,” which rise to an altitude or more than 600 
feet at their highest, point. 

In the southern half of the union the ground is 
uneven, but does not rise to any considerable height, 
except in the electoral division of Cloonanalia, in which 
is the mountain range of Slievecallan. Much of tho 
surface iu this section of the union is low and flat, tho 
soil on the east side being, as already shown, of an 
exceptionally inferior description, while to the west it is 
to a large extent fertile and valuable in character. 

11. As in its physical features, so also in its geolo- Geological 
gical characteristics there is a great diversity observable formation, 
in the different sections of the union. 

The northern section is principally occupied by the 
coal measures, with portions of upper limestone about 
Kilfenora and also at Killeavy, and limestone is again 
encountered in the north-west, occupying portions of 
Killilagh and Kilmoon. 

In some places the coal measures are so thin that, as 
I am informed, the ravines along the streams are worn 
down to the underlying limestone, and expose sections 
of the coal measures. 

In the immediate vicinity of this section is situated, 
to the east, the well-known health resort of Lisdoon- j,i w | oon . 
varna, famous for the salubrity of its air and its valuable vnrnn. 
medicinal springs of chalybeate and sulphur waters, 
while on its western side are found extensive deposits q Unr 

of valuable laminated flag rock, to which it will be my ries. 

duty at a later stage of this report to make special 
reference. 

At the junctions of the geological formations just 
described the usual fertilizing effects are very marked, 
and on the north-west the limestone district, lying low 
G 2 
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along the coast, is very fertile, and being said to be 
little affected by frost or snow in winter, is regarded as 
being peculiarly valuable. 

In the southern section of the tinion no limestone 
exists; it is for the most part occupied by the coal 
measures, with some not very considerable admixture of 
bog and alluvium, and a range of blown sands near the 
village of Lahinch, a small bathing resort situated on 
the bay of Liscannor. i 

12. The size of the farms varies greatly in this 
union. 

On the average they do not exceed an area of from 
15 to 30 acres and a valuation of 81. to 201., some more 
and some less, but in the electoral division of Kilfenora 
in the north-east, Clohane, Lurriga, and Killilagh in 
the extreme north, and Annagh and Ballyvaskin in the 
south-west, there are some very large grazing farms, 
300; to 400 acres, more than one of these being, in 
certain cases, held by the same person, and some are 
in the hands of, and farmed by the owner of the soil. 

13. The statistics of the jurors’ lists, to which I have 
in other cases referred, may be here too conveniently 
used to illustrate in a concise form the general state of 
the facts as to this. 

The qualification of a special juror in the county 
Clare is a valuation of 1001., and the number returned 
as qualified to serve under this head is 27. 

The qualification of a common juror is a valuation of 
401. in the county, 101. in towns, a leasehold interest of 
201. or a freehold of 101., and under these several heads 
the number is 235, thus making the total number 
qualified to act in either capacity 262, which, I may 
observe, is a good deal less than one-third of the number 
given in paragraph 14 of my report on Kanturk as 
being similarly qualified in that unipn. 

14. In each of the three unions hitherto dealt with 
by me it has been my duty to indicate, as bearing on 
the condition of the agricultural labourer, the great 
decline in the extent of tillage-farming that has been 
everywhere steadily and progressively taking place in 
recent times, under the combined operation of three 
specific causes, viz. : — 

1. The great fall that has taken place in the market 

value of agricultural produce of every descrip- 

2. The large advance that has been now almost uni- 

versally conceded in the wages of labourers ; and 

3. The great uncertainty and the generally unfavour- 

able character of the seasons with which farmers 

have become familiarised in late years. 

To this rule the Ennistymon Union presents no ex- 
ception, the tillage-farming pursued in every part of it, 
at the present time, being reduced to almost a minimum, 
and being strictly limited to the production of as much 
potatoes and green crops, with, in certain districts, a 
little oats, as the exigencies of the faimers themselves 
render absolutely necessary 

It lias been seen that in the unions of Kenmare and 
Kanturk tillage has been replaced almost exclusively 
by dairy farming, and in Naas by the rearing and 
fattening of dry stock, there being in that district 
literally no dairy farming of any sort. 

In the Ennistymon Union, however, a mixture of 
both these systems is to be noted, the distinction 
observable being that on the very large farms, to which 

■ reference has been made, the land is almost entirely 

■ devoted to the rearing and fattening of sheep and cattle, 
dairy farming being now almost universally avoided 
in these cases, while on the small holdings, on the 
contrary, the production of butter may be said to be, 
in addition to the rearing of calves, the purpose to 
which the farmers of this class are now mainly and 
almost exclusively directing their attention. 

15. A few quotations from the evidence given in con- 
firmation of what has been just stated will probably 
suffice on the present occasion. 

A poor law guardian, living near Ennistymon, and 
farming about 50 acres, says : — 

“ I have only about 3 acres of tillage, potatoes and 
turnips, for my own use. 

“ 1 only make butter and feed calves. 

“ There was a great deal more tillage formerly, only 
a little potatoes and turnips now ; very little oats. 
The tillage was reduced because it was not able to pay 
the labour. Tou could buy cheaper than you could 
produce what you wanted.” 

An experienced and intelligent witness, who acts as 
land steward to the principal local estate owner at 
Ennistymon, says on the same subject : — 

“ The farms about here only average about 30 acres. 
Only 3 or 4 acres of tillage ; it is reducing, and will 


reduce still further, owing to cost of labour, low 
prices and climate. Tillage consists of potatoes, with 
some oats, and green crops, 1 

“ The farming is principally cattle, but there arc a 
good many sheep, for which the land is good. The 
cattle farming is dairy farming. No fattening of 
cattle here (i.e., about the town of Ennistymon), but 
there is about the Burren country 7 , and in some other 
districts where the farms are large.” 

A magistrate and extensive fanner living in the 
vicinity of Hiltown Malbay, in the south-western part 
of the union, deposes as follows : — 

“.I farm about 1,200 statute acres ; no dairy farming, 
all sheep and cattle. I have about 10 acres of tillage. 
Just what I want for myself ; in fact, I have to buy 
oats.” 

One more quotation will, I think, suffice as to this. 

A professional gentleman, living in the neighbour- 
hood of Liscannor, where he also farms on a tolerably 
extensive scale, and where he has been much dis- 
tinguished for his practical efforts to promote local 
industries, says : — 

“ I live near Liscannor, in Ballysteen electoral divi- 
sion. I farm about 100 acres, paying 1501. rent. My 
farming is chiefly grazing — fattening — no dairy 
farming, only about 1 acre of tillage, potatoes and 
turnips. Tillage does not pay. I also keep about 
100 sheep.” 

It would be easy from my notes to multiply un- 
impeachable testimony to the same effect, but it lias, I 
think, been already' made abundantly' clear that in this 
union, as well as in the three previously inquired into 
by me, there is on all sides a remarkable consensus of 
local opinion both as to the fact of the gradual and 
progressive decline in tillage farming now taking place 
throughout the country, and as to the particular causes 
that have contributed to bring about this result. 

16. The union of Ennistymon is chiefly situated in J 
the barony of Corcomroe, but also partly in the baronies 1 
of Burren, Ibrickan, and Incliiquin ; and I find that, 
without including special assessments appertaining only 
to particular townlands, the poundage of the two last 
’ " ' ' i the baronies 


Burren - - - - 2 2 

Corcomroe - - - 3 2 

Ibrickan - - -30 

Inchiquin - - - 2 10 

In addition to this is to be considered the poor rate 1 
for the current year, which averages 2s. 5 d. and ranges 
from a minimum of Is. 3d. in Ballyea to 3s. lOd. and 
4s. 3d. respectively in the town divisions of Ennistymon 
and Miltown Malbay. 

A loan of 2,0801.” for the supply of potato seed was : 
obtained from Government in 1891, of which one moiety ■ 
has been cleared off', and the other will become payable 
on the 1st of August 1893, when the amount, 1,0401., 
will have to be added to the public burthens, affecting 
such individual ratepayers as became in 1891 partici- 
pators in the advance. 


17. The fiscal liabilities detailed in the preceding 
paragraph, though not as heavy as in some other places, farming 
must, I think, be regarded as constituting at the present classes in il 
juncture no slight addition to the difficulties with which ,lnlon - 
the general body of the farming classes are undoubtedly' 
just now confronted. 

It may probably be the case that the class of large The large 
farmers, who have been already referred to, are in a posi- farme,s - 
tion of sufficient independence to enable them to meet, 
without suffei'ing anything worse than some incon- 
venience, the consequences of the abnormally low level to 
which the prices of stock have now fallen in this country ; 
but to the vastly more numerous class of small farmers, The sn-.nll 
with whose fortunes those of the agricultural labourers fiu ‘" u ' ls ' 
are so closely bound up, the effect must, it is feared, 
prove far more serious. 

So far as I have been able to gather, from the best 
and most impartial sources of information accessible to 
me, the present condition of these latter classes is rather 
mixed. 

About one-fourth of them are represented to me as 
being upon the whole fairly safe and solvent, but the 
majority', representing not improbably three-fourths cf 
the entire class, are said to be in a struggling and mere 
or less embarrassed condition, very many of them 
being, it is stated, heavily in debt to the local shop- 
keepers and others. 

Their general position, though grave enough, is not, 
however, I should be disposed to infer, at all asunfavour- 
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able as that of the same class as described to me in the 
case of, for instance, the Kcuraare Union, and, though 
the depression now prevailing in regard to the sale, of 
their young stock is undoubtedly bearing on them with 
great severity, they are, it is some satisfaction to know, 
deriving a substantial compensation for this in tho 
greatly improved prices obtainable at the present time 
both for pigs and butter, their staple commodity. 

18. The comparative statistics of pauperism in this 
union at the present time, and at the corresponding 
period 10 years ago, are as follows, viz. : — 


Number in workhouse - 
„ on out-door relief 

Total - 

General average cost of food and : 
per week - 


From this table it will be seen that though a slight 
decrease, not quite 6 per cent., has taken place in the 
number at present relieved in the workhouse as com- 
pared with 1882, the number in receipt of out-door 
relief has, on the other hand, risen from 137 to 295 
within the same period. No change, it will be seen, has 
taken place in the cost of workhouse maintenance 
between this year and 1882. 

19. Having now brought to a close such preliminary 
observations as it appeared to me to be desirable I 
should submit in connexion with this report, I shall 
next proceed to deal with the general heads of inquiry 
in the usual order. 


I. — The Supply op Labour. 

20. Here, as elsewhere, the farmers complain that 
during the busy seasons of harvest, hay-time, and 
spring, labour is not to be procured as required, but 
this difficulty is not, I apprehend, felt as acutely in this 
as in the other unions, owing (1) to the practice that 
obtains amongst the small farmers of mutually assisting 
each other at such periods, and (2) by reason of the fact 
that on different kinds of land the work is here done at 
different times extending from about the middle of 
June to the middle of September. 

At all the other seasons the labourers urge that there 
is no work to be obtained, save occasionally in breaking 
stones for the road contractors, or doing odd jobs about 
the towns and villages, in which they now almost 
always live, except such as are engaged as resident farm 
servants, or as herds on the large farms. 

It is quite certain that a very sensible reduction has 
taken place in the number of labourers in this union 
during the past 10 or 15 years. 

21. I have referred in paragraph 7 to the census statistics 
of the population, and the progressive reduction thero 
indicated has been, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
almost entirely the result of the largo emigration of 
this particular class that has been during these periods 
steadily in operation throughout the different districts 
of the union. 

22. There is no migration or immigration of labourers 
to be noted in any part of this district. 

23. That the decline in the number of this class lias 
been attended by a corresponding falling off in point of 
efficiency admits, I fear, of no doubt. 

A fanner residing near Ennistymon, who was 
examined by me, gives in expressing his own opinions 
as to this what appears to be the general view enter- 
tained by his class on the subject. 

He says : — “ I only hire labour now in busy times. 
“ There are not many labourers now about this district. 
“ They have gone away. Some of the labourers do not 
“ get work at other times because they expect harvest 
“ wages at such times, and are lazy. Anyone who is a 
“ good labourer, able and willing to work at reasonable 
“ wages, can get employment throughout the year, but 
“ they are not willing to work under 2s. a day and 
“ farmers cannot pay this. They are not able to work 
“ at all as well as formerly. The best have all 
“ emigrated.” 

24. As opinions very similar to this have been expressed 
in all the other unions as yet visited by me, it may, 
I think, be safely assumed that they represent with 
tolerable accuracy the state of things that now generally 
obtains in regard to this. 


II.— Conditions of Engagement. b.-iv. 

Ennisty 

25. The conditions of engagement in this union par- “ 0!i - 
take of both characters ; the employment afforded in 

the busy seasons is casual and intermittent, and is only 
given by the day or week. 

On the large farms the only regular and permanent 
labourers employed are the resident servants and the 
herds, who are employed by the quarter or year. 

A few gentlemen give permanent employment about 
their own residences to a limited number of labourers, 
and in such cases they are hired and paid by the week. 

The small farmers — who constitute the great majority 
of the class — afford, as a rule, little or no employment 
at any season, the necessary work being in these cases 
ordinarily performed by themselves ana their families, 
and, in busy seasons, with the voluntary and gratuitous 
assistance of the neighbouring farmers. 

26. The hours of labour usually observed are from Hours o! 

6 or 7 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m. in summer, and in winter from ,ftbour * 
daylight to dark, say, from 9 to 10, andlOJ hours. 

Two hours are usually allowed for meals, but some- Hours tor 
times only an hour and a half are given by the ,neals - 
farmers. 

27. There is no Sunday labour, except in regard to Sunday 
special employments necessitating this arrangement, a ,our ‘ 
and which are not numerous. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. 

28. Labourers regularly employed, getting no food, Labourers 
receive usually from 9s. to 12s. a week, according to erniHoyed. 
circumstances, 9s. being the general rate ; where two 

meals are given the scale would be about 6s. to 8s., 6s. 
being the more common. 

Permanent labourers, residing and boarding with Farm 
their employers, receive annually from 81. to 121., and 5CTvan,s - 
13Z., but 101. would probably be about the average. 

Herds rarely receive any money wages, sometimes Herds, 
they get from 61. to 121. a year with allowances, but as 
a rule they prefer to be paid by what are termed 
“ freedoms,” i.e., they get a free house, a certain quan- 
tity of land, with the keep of two or more cows, calves, 
sheep, pigs, &c., which are estimated to be value for 
from about 30 1. to 501, and, on some few of the largo 
farms, 60Z. a year. 

29. In harvest time, &c. the usual rate is 2s. a day, Harvest 
sometimes 2s. 6d., and in such cases they frequently ' sca c ‘ 
also receive food. Skilled labourers, such as mowers, Mowers, 
receive more, sometimes as much as 4s. 

30. In addition to those just enumerated thero was The former 
formerly to be noted, hero as elsewhere, a rather 
numerous class of labourers resident on tho farms, with labourers, 
free house ind garden provided for them by the farmers, 

from whom they received no money wages , but to whom 
they were bound by contract to pay for this accommo- 
dation by a certain number of days’ work, which was 
usually exacted from them just at the particular times 
when their labour was of most value to themselves. 

The position of labourers of this class was un- 
doubtedly a most dependent, and, in many respects, a 
most galling one, and it is therefore matter for sincere 
congratulation that, though the class cannot be yet 
said to be extinct in the country, it has already become 
everywhere a very limited and insignificant one, and 
one which is soon likely, with the advance of the times, 
to disappear finally and altogether. 

Casual labourers receive usually from Is. 6d. to 2s. a Casual 
day without food. labourers. 

31. Road contractors pay for breaking stones from stone : 

Is. 6d. to 2s. a yard, according to circumstances ; and Vlay^eutt’inK 
in hay time from 1Z. to 1Z. 5s., and 1Z. 7s. 6<Z. per acre ami tram- 
are paid for cutting, sowing, and “ tramming” hay. ming. 

32. On the coast some of the labourers earn at times Collecting 
5s. to 6s. a day by collecting seaweed for tho farmers, seaweed, 
but this resource is variable, and much dependent on 
atmospheric conditions. 

33. There are from 50 to 60 fishermen on the coast, Fishermen, 
who also partially follow this pursuit, but who do no 
regular agricultural labour beyond, in some cases 

tilling an allotment of con-acre potato ground. 

3-1. In the neighbourhood of Liscannor a new and most Q„ arry 
promising industry has been opened up in tho working labour, 
of two valuable flag quarries. At present the skilled 
labour connected with them has to be provided for 
by men imported from England, but several Irish 
labourers, chiefly, I understand, the sons of small 
farmers, are already employed- at unskilled work, re- 
ceiving from 3cZ. to od. per hour for 50 hours in the week, 
and when they are sufficiently experienced they will 
be, it is stated, employed at the skilled labour also, 

£ 3 
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which is paid for at a much higher figure, Is. an hour 
being, I am informed, allowed to the labourers im- 
ported for this branch of the work from England- 

35. The estimated annual earnings of the several 
classes of labourers when regularly employed may be 
stated to be as follows ; — 

£ 

Ordinary labourers - - 24 

Skilled - - - - 32 

Men in charge of horses - - 24 

Cowherds and shepherds - - 30 to 501. 

The annual earnings of labourers— and there arc 
many — who are only casually and intermittently em- 
ployed it would not be possible to state with any 
approach to accuracy. 

The only additional resources to be noted as being 
open to labourers are : — (1) The plots of con acre, or as 
it is here tormed “ mock” ground, they arc able to ob- 
tain in many, though not in all cases, for a crop of 
potatoes, paying for the accommodation at the rate of 
•U. to 5?. per acre; (2) To a great extent their wives 
feed pigs and fowl, and sometimes add to their earn- 
ings by washing or other similar work; and (3) The 
children of labourers who have either gone into service 
in this county, or have emigrated to America, frequently 
afford their families more or less substantial assistance 
out of their wages. 


IV . — Cottage Accommodation. 

36. The Board of Guardians of Ennistymon Union' 
have erected, under the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Acts, 26 union cottages, of which 25 are already occu- 
pied at a rate of Is. per week, and one is not quite 
finished. 

1 have taken occasion to .visit as -many of them as 
were accessible to me. 

They each consist of a kitchen 15 ‘6 by 12, two 
bedrooms 8 x 10 and 10 X 7 respectively, with a loft 
extending over both bedrooms. There is one outhouse 
for sanitary .purposes, but no. piggery, and to each is 
attached half-an-acre of ground. 

The cost was from 97?. to 120?., but, including the 
purchase of the land, it is estimated that. the total cist 
will average about 150?. per cottage,. which is, I think, 
quite high enough. 

The guardians appear to have proceeded in this 
matter very gradually and with a good deal of caution, 
and very properly so, I consider, having regard to the 
existing financial burthens of the ratepayers, the great 
decrease that lias taken and is still taking place in the 
number of labourers, and , the very- general absence of 
any demand for their labour in the rural districts. 

But conceding all this, and while it is manifest that 
no such extensive want of this accommodation is ex- 
perienced here as I have had occasion to observe upon in 
dealing with other cases, .it would, I think, be very much 
to be regretted if the local authorities were to stop short 
at the stage as yet reached by them in their adminis- 
tration of these most necessary and valuable enact- 
ments. 

The labourers that remain in the union may be now 
said to be, for the most part concentrated in the towns 
and villages, of which the principal arc Ennistymon, 
Mil town Malbay, Liscahnor, Lahinch, and ICilfenora. 
in each of which I took occasion, when visiting these 
localities, to make a personal inspection of several of 
the houses. 

37. In the town of Ennistymon there are only about 24 
labourers all told at present resident, and though some 
.of these arc fairly housed, others are, I can personally 
testily, very indifferently circumstanced in this respect. 

I hero are in the town two ranges of working men’s 
cottages, to the number of 30: to 40, erected, I learn, 
Some 30 yoars since by the owner of the property. 
They are of an excellent description, except that they 
-have no yards or gardens attached to them, but these 
arc only to a very limited extent in the occupation of 
bona- fide agricultural labourers, being chiefly tenanted 
by tradesmen, laundresses, and petty dealers, &c. 

Several labourers in this district attended before me 
to represent their want of and desire for “ union cot- 
tages ” with some laud attached, and on examination I 
lound, as I have already observed, some of their pre- 
sent houses to be. of a very indifferent character and 
entirely unprovided with yard or garden-accommoda- 
tion, 

oS. In Miltown Malbay, however, the most populous 
town in the union, the- want of improved house accom- 
modation is much more marked in every wav. 


i to 


Agricui.. 

“ I Would say there are between 5,0 and 60 labourers Labourer 
in the town of Miltown Malbay. As a rule the Tho ~ r 
labourers arc very badly circumstanced both in the ingoffica-' 
town and rural districts as to houses. In the town 
they are generally thatched, in bad repair, with no 
gardens, and the rents are generally Is., Is. 3c?., and 
Is. 6c?. a week.” 

The medical officer of the dispensary" deposes : The medical 

“ There are about six or eight union cottages in ollkci - 
my district. As a rule the (labourers’) houses are bad, 
some have only one room, and some a kitchen and 
room. They are in many cases unfit to live in. Some 
have no garden, and others only very small patches. 

I think there is a decided want of more union cot- 
tages. Near the town would, I think, be the most 
convenient situation for them.” 

To this may be added the testimony of the Reverend ThB 
J. B. Kingston, parish priest, who says as to this B. Kingwo'; 

“ As for tile accommodation nf X’.X’. 


‘ As for the accommodation of the labours „ 
not at all sufficient, the cabins— I cannot call them 
houses— are too small and confined, and must bo 
unsanitary.” 

Several of the labourers themselves appeared before 
me, and gave, evidence to the same effect, and having 
subsequently, accompanied by the relieving officer, 
visited a considerable number of the houses, I am 
bound to say that the description given of them, as 
already quoted, did. hot appear to me to be at all an 
exaggerated one. 

39. The worst houses, however, that came under my Liscmmoi 
notice were seen by me at the village of Liscannor. 

Near the quay of that village are two ranges of 
hovels almost, if not entirely, occupied by the local 
fishermen, Which I can only describe as being in every 
respect absolutely unfit for human beings to live in. 

40. While the house accommodation of the labourers 
in this union is undoubtedly such in great part as to call, 
m my opinion, for remedy in the shape of a further 
application of the Labourers’ Acts, it is right to add 

that a very large proportion of the class of small Houses of 
farmers are not at all more favourably circumstanced f hosma11 
in this respect, but as to how far this may be owin'* to m ‘ 
straitened. circumstances on their parts, or how far it is 
the result of simple indifference to physical comforts 
of tliis description, I am not in a position to pronounce. 

41. In connexion with this all-importantsubiect of the 
housing of the labouring classes 1 desire to say here- 
speaking not with reference to this union in particular, Bailing „i 
but generally — thatiu many instances where I have had ,1 "' 

an opportunity of learning tiie views of the labourers, sen t'svsfl'i 
1 have found a wide and deeply-rooted feeling to oisekseiim 
prevail amongst them to the effect that the selection of S*5 I J?! d 
sites for the cottages, of contractors to build them, and 
ot labourers to occupy them, has not been properly 
conducted, and that the decision arrived at on these 
points has been, for the most part,, governed by private 
lienees, and other equally objectionable considera- 

Having had no means of personally testing the 
justice Ot these complaints, .1 can of course offer no 
opinion of my own on the subject, but I williii<>ty o-i ve 
a place hero to statements made to me by two very 
competent and experienced witnesses, of whose strict 
impartiality in the matter no doubt need, I can aver 
be entertained. ’ 

42 A magistrate of great experience as a farmer, land Evidence, 
.agent, and poor law guardian in this union says :— 

“ The house accommodation, is- improved, but the 
houses not built by the guardians are very bad More 
union cottages would be useful if properly disposed 
case* 1 ’’ S1VGn *° real 1 J a,: ?fi rCrs > which is not now the 


Sharing very, fully .the opinion., just- quoted, the' 
second witness I; have referred to .offers the followin'* 
important suggestions ,. for; the amendment of the 
Labourers’ Agts, viz. : — 

, 5° says:— “ Roughly Speaking, my idea is that a 
; thorough and satisfactory provision of cottages could 
‘ n »t have been affected through the guardians. 

“ My scheme is : — 

“1- That the Local Government Board should be 
empowered to appoint an official, such as a 
“ sub-commissioner, an intelligent man. with 
“ a practical knowledge of country life. 
‘- whose duty it should be to prepare a com- 
“ plete scheme for the union. 

“ 2 . That the Local Government inspector should 
“ Hold an inquiry into the scheme, which 
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Labodrkb. “ 3. That the guardians should appear at the inquiry 
as opponents or supporters of the scheme, or 
“ portions of it as they might think fit. 

“ 4. That the Local Government Board should make 
“ such order as they may think just, on read- 
“ ing the evidence and the inspector’s report. 

“ 5. That guardians, owners, occupiers, or labourers, 
should have the right to appeal against any 
“ provision of or omission from the order. 

“ 6. That the appellate tribunal should be the Court 
“ of Appeal of the Irish Land Commission.” 

He adds to this the following observation : — 

“ The present system in practice forces the labourer 

to initiate the proceedings, and consequently the 
“ noisy and importunate labourer alone, it often 
“ happens, is provided with a cottage. 

“ Labourers in many’ cases say nothing lest they 
“ should. irritate their employers.” 

He says further 

“I would add the following suggestion to those I 
“ have already made, viz. : — 

“7. T hat the cottages should foe assigned to labourers 
“ respectively by the official who prepared the 
“ scheme, subject to the approval Of the Local 
“ Government Board.” 

These suggestions involve', of course, a rather wide 
and radical reform of the existing system, but I may 
observe that they pome from a witness of altogether 
exceptional authority and experience in such matters, 
and one too who is well known for the earnest and 
practical interest he has taken in the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the labouring classes in this country. 

V. — Gardens and Allotments. 

L' l "d 43. As stated already, each of the 26 cottages erected 

cottages. b y the Board of Guardians, has attached to it the usual 
statutable half acre of land — in some instances the occu- 
pancy was Of too recent a date to admit of the land 
Crops. being utilised— but, as a rule, it has been, so far .as I 

have seen, applied, as intended, to producing potatoes 
and cabbages, &c., for the use of the family. 

44. No houses have been erected so far, except in 
Allotments. the rural districts, and there have been no allotments 
of land under the provisions of section 16 of 48 & 49 
Viet. c. 77., and section 12 of 49 & 50 Viet. c. 59. 

Mo< * ’’ . Many labourers, however, rent from the neighbouring 

groim . farmers a plot of conacre potato ground, here known 
as “mock,” which they till and manure, paying tit 
the rate of about 41. or 51. per acre for the accommoda- 
tion. It is stated, however, that they are not always 
willing to avail themselves of this, unless they can get 
it in the black or bog land, which is esteemed the best 
for the growth of potatoes. 

Live slock. 45. The live stock kept by labourers in this union 
consist mainly of pigs and fowls ; there arc also a few 
goats, and occasionally a donkey. 

Rees. No bees are kept. 

VI.— Benefit Societies. 

46. There are no societies of this nature in any part 
of Ennistymon Union. 

"VII. — Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

47. No such organisations exist here, but it is stated 
that the class of labourers known as “ herds ” have in 
recent times entered into some form of combination 
amongst themselves which renders it now impossible 
for farmers to fill the places of any of them that it may 
have been found necessary for any reason to remove. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers 
and Employed. 

48. The general relations between employers and 
employed in this union at the present time are repre- 
sented as being, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. 

Oonp^inte In some cases the labourers no doubt complain of the 
' omel ' s • indifference of the 'farmers to their wants, as regards 
the neglect to provide work for them in the winter 
time, a feeling which formerly operated probably a 
good deal in this district in inducing a sense of resent- 
Growth of ment and antagonism between these classes ; but at 
ing toward tbe P re sent time, I think, there is a very much clearer 
farmers. perception of the true causes of this on the part of the 
labourers. 

Thus at Mil town Mai bay an intelligentlabourer, named 
John O’Connor, examined by me, says as to this : — 


“ P a y 31. for my house ; no garden. I have no B.— IV. 

conacre. 1 suppose I do not get work three days in E! ' KI8Tr ' 
the week throughout the year. I do labouring work — 
tor the farmers. Evidence o 

“ During the timo we have no work we live in 1 " bourur - 
poverty. I go in debt to the shopkeepers when I am 
out ot work. 

“ The chief wants of the labourers now are better 
houses, with more land, and more employment. 

“Tiie farmers cannot give more employment, and 

ARE GLAD TO WORK THEMSELVES. 

“ 1 me an employment of a public kind.” 

IX.— The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

49. Being quite convinced that either the holding of Public meet 
public meetings or the organisation of local committees | u ss and 
ot labourers would, in this country, be almost certain 

at the present time to unsettle their minds, and excite 
extravagant and delusive expectations on their parts 
as to what was in contemplation, I have not, in any 
instance, deemed it advisable to resort to cither of 
these courses for the purpose of acquiring the informa- 
tion I required ; but I made instead such arrangements Arrange- 
as secured, at each centre of population visited by me meMS made 
an adequate expression of the feelings and wants of 
the labourers, and I may add that there is no class in 
the community interested in the question under con- 
sideration of whose views I have not endeavoured to 
obtain an equally full and adequate representation. 

50. It has been already shown in the course of this Distributioi 
report in what manner the occupation of the land in ° r 

this union is at present distributed, as between the 
large and small farmers, and the specific purposes to 
W t\° v IS , now ^ evote( i by these-two classes respecti vel y . 

It has been seen that by both classes alike tillage Abandon- 
larrnmg has everywhere, under the pressure of existing mont of 
conditions, been almost entirely abandoned, as a rule lilllw '- 
the labour required on the large farms being, except Nallmi of 
during hay and harvest times, confined to that of herds labour 
and resident farm servants, and in the smaller and vastly «»'Ploycd b.i 
more numerous class being provided for altogether by ' lm,rs- 
the occupiers and their families, supplemented during 
special seasons by the help the small farmers mutually 
lend each other at such periods. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that the 
ordinary agricultural labourers still remaining in the 
union are now practically, as a rule, dependent, except 
m those limited cases where special industries exist, 
for the means of living on such casual and intermittent 
employment as they obtain in the spring, haytime, and Employ- 
harvest, and such odd jobs as they can obtain at other went* of 
periods in breaking stones for the road contractors, or W* 1 ""* 
in working on such lands as are Usually held by slicp 
keepers and others in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns, in which the great majority of the labouring 
classes may be said to he now concentrated. 

51. The only aids they are known to possess to these Aidsfo 

very limited resources are, as already referred to in earnings, 
paragraph 35, viz. : — (1) the pigs and fowls reared by l’igs and 
their wives and daughters who likewise sometimes ,wmlll ' y ‘ 
materially help the family by means of other industries, Washing, 
such as washing or some similar work; (2) the assist- &c - 
ancc they frequently get from children who are either Assistant 
in service in this country or who have emigrated to 
America; and (3) the plots of “mock ” rented by them .. ,,‘ k „ 
from the farmers. Idols. 

52. In view of this state of affairs, it is manifest that Induslrios 
it is a matter of much practical interest and importance 

to ascertain what industries, extraneous to the cultivi- 
ti'on of land, either now exist or are likely to arise in 
the future in any part of the union. 

The first industry to be noted is the factory Woollen 
established some 30 years ago, by a local trader, in the 
immediate vicinity of Ennistymon, for the manufacture 
of blankets and fiannel cloth, &c. 

It is worked by water-power, hut steam has, when 
the river is low, to be used as an auxiliary. 

At one time I leant the operations connected with it Former 
were conducted on a tolerably extensive scale, as many °P cralion * , « 
as 30 permanent hands being employed ; but there has 
been, in recent years, a serious decline in this respect, 
not more than 6 or 7 in summer time, and probably 10 
to 12 in winter being now engaged. 

In the summer season the work appears to be confined Wool 
to. cleaning and carding wool for the use of the farmers’ c, "' ,,in K- 
wives, who afterwards make it into flannel for home use. 

About 20 stone per. day, charged for at the rate of 2s. a 
stone, are now thus treated; formerly, the quantity is 
said to have been fully double this. 

G 4 
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B.— IV. In winter blankets and flannels, to the value of per- 

■ haps about 1,0001. to 1,2001. a year, are manufactured and 

— - sold, chiefly now in the town ; formerly frieze was also 

made. 

I visited this mill and saw the proprietor, from 
whom I learnt that the cause of the decline in the 
extent of his operations was that, as soon as he had 
trained the hands to be of any use, they immediately 
emigrated, and that it would not pay him to import 
labour unless he was able to enlarge the concern to an 
extent that the limited water-power available would not 
admit of, a result I think much to be deplored. 

Collection or 53. At the different points along the coast there is a 
acawpod and SO mewhat considerable industry to be noted in regard 
ke}p. mB ° to the collection of seaweed, used both ns manure on 
the farms, and also for the manufacture of kelp, -which 
is very profitable. 

This occupation is shared in by small farmers, fisher- 
men, and such labourers as are resident near the shore, 
but the latter are much the smallest class engaged in 
tins pursuit. 

Kelp. When at Liscannor I was informed that three cargoes 

of kelp, which would represent nearly 2,5002. in value, 
had been this season despatched from there, having 
been sold to the North British Chemical Company of 
Scotland, who keep a local agent on the spot. 

I understand, however, that the labourers engaged in 
this pursuit find it variable and somewhat precarious, 
for though in favourable weather, and with a good 
supply of seaweed, they can easily earn 5s. or 6s. a day, 
they sometimes, under other conditions, lose a great 
deal of it, as already stated, and then their time is 
practically wasted. 

Fishing 54. As already referred to in paragraph 21, there are 

industry. j u the union from about 50 to 60 fishermen, princi- 
pally at Liscannor and Roadford, who also collect 
seaweed, but confine their agricultural work to tilling 
their potato ground, where they have it. 

Their canvas-covered canoes are represented to be 
quite unfit for going out in except in favourable 
weather, and they are further said to be seriously de- 
ficient in proper fishing gear, and are generally in want 
of instruction in their craft. 

Notwithstanding these defects they sometimes have 
large and valuable takes of fish, of which there is a 
great variety to be got on the coast, consisting, as I am 
informed, of mackerel, cod, ling, haddock, turbot, &c., 
which they are able to dispose of to advantage at 
Lisdoonvarna and Ennistymon. 

They are said to be a very improvident and reck- 
less class, however, and to immediately dissipate in 
carousal the earnings obtained in this way. 

With a view to effecting some improvement in the 
rising generation a local gentleman recently arranged 
for the admission of 20 of their boys to the" Baltimore 
Piscatorial School, but the parents refused to part 
with them for the purpose, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of their domestic surroundings, 
as described by me in paragraph 21. 


Mohbr 

flags. 


55. The next local industry to be here noted is the 
flag industry, which is, in great part, of comparatively 
recent growth. 

I deem it right to take the present occasion to give 
special prominence here to this subject, of which 
little is, I apprehend, generally known, as the 
industry appears to me to be one not only of much 
importance at the present time, but also to be sus- 
ceptible of very considerable development and expan- 
sion in the future. 

There are, it is to be observed, two distinct flag 
industries in operation in this district, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liscannor Bay. 

The first description is that connected with what is 
known as the_ “ Black Moher Flag,” found near the 
celebrated cliffs of that name. 

There are of this description four or five quarries, 
which arc altogether worked by the small farmers, the 
flags being sold by them on the spot to a local 
speculator, who ships them to Belfast. 

About 1,000 tons, worth 10s. a ton, are shipped in 
this way in the course of the summer months. 

The second industry referred to is connected with 
flags of a description altogether superior to that just 
described, and pronounced by competent judges to be 
equal, if not superior, to the stone of the same class 
obtained in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

56. There are two separate quarries of this latter 
description ; the first, known as the Oaherbarna 
Quarry, is situated in the Killilagh Electoral Division, 
on the property of Mr. H. Y. MacNamara of Ennisty- 


mon House, and is leased to a firm of Manchester 
architects, Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke. 

The second, known as the Donogore Quarry, is on 
the property of Colonel Gore, in the Electoral Division 
of Lurrign, and is in the hands of Messrs. W. Hamp- 
son and Company, quarry-owners and masons, of 
Huddersfield. 

The former, according to returns obtained by me, 
have this year sent away 14 or -15 schooners, with' on 
an average a cargo of 150 tons, worth about 2501. each, 
and there remains, either at the quarry or on the quay 
awaiting shipment, about 1,000 tons more. 

The work, in both these cases, is done by labourers, 
the skilled labour being, as yet, necessarily imported 
at considerable extra expense, and the carting is done 
by the local farmers. The rates of wages earned at 
this work have been already given in detail in para- 
graph 20. 

The operations at the other quarry have been 
hitherto on a good deal a smaller scale, but the 
arrangements connected with it are only now in process 
of completion, and will shortly, I understand, be very 
considerably extended. 

57. Two special impediments have, I find, presented 
themselves in the way of successfully working these 
important ventures up to the present. 

The first impediment is that connected with the 
distance of the quarries from the quay of Liscannor 
where the flags are shipped, Caherbarna being 3, and 
Donogore about 5 miles off. 

The second is the defective nature of the harbour 
accommodation at present available at Liscannor. 

58. The locality was I understand inspected by his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant in 1891, and as the 
topics just referred to formed subsequently the subject 
of a memorial addressed to his Excellency by the firm 
of Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, and of a statement 
made at a public meeting held in July 1891 at 
Liscannor by Mr. Hampson, the senior member of his 
firm, I shall I think best conclude my observations as 
to this by inserting these statements, marked respec- 
tively A. and B. in the Appendix hereto, and by so 
bringing them to the notice of the Royal Commission. 


pediment. 
The Lord 


59. It has been already explained that as regards the The butter 
class of small farmers in this union the manufacture of industry, 
butter is now the staple trade. 

It is deserving of observation, however, in connexion creameries, 
with this subject that creameries, which appear to have 
taken so strong a hold on the farmers in some of the 
other butter-producing districts with which I have 
dealt, have here no existence, the butter being all made 
by the farmers at their own farms and then disposed 
of, for the most part, at the local markets now held 
weekly at Ennistymon and Miltown Malbay, where 
buyers from a distance regularly attend for this pur- 
pose. 

This trade has now attained very considerable dimen- 
sions here, as may be judged from the fact that accord- 
ing to the returns furnished to me the number of firkins 
sent away by train from Ennistymon Station alone Ennistymon 
during the past year was 7,880, which at 32. per firkin, Market, 
which is about the present and recent price, represents 
a very substantial sum. 

I have not been able to obtain a return from the Miltown 
Miltown Malbay Station, where the sales effected weekly Malbay 
are said to be also very large. Market. 

60. There arc about eight or nine more or less con- Distribute 
siderable owners of property in the union, three of the of estates, 
number, including one of if not the largest, reside alto- 
gether on their estates. Some live in other parts of the 
county or of Ireland, and one (Lord Leconfield) is a 
nobleman living in England, but represented by an 

agent permanently resident in the county Clare. 


61. As already stated, the labourers are chiefly con - Distribute 
centrated in the towns and villages, except those ot labourer 
employed as herds and resident farm servants. 


62. The size of the farms has been already touched on Size of 

in the course of my preliminary observations. farms. 

63. The earnings of the several classes of labourers Earnings 

have been already fully detailed under head III. . °, os ' ‘‘ 

As regards the cost of living, a witness who has been iving ‘ 
during a long and busy life intimately and practically 
acquainted with the condition of the working classes 
generally throughout the union, says : — 

“ The labourers are better off’ now than 10 years ago Evidence. 
“ or than I ever knew them to be ; the food is cheaper, 

“ and they are better paid ; ” and this, no doubt, is, as a 
general proposition, quite a correct statement of the 
case. In partial confirmation of this I append, as in 
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The other cases (marked 0), a return showing the coutj-aot 
A ?cbjj?’ P ri ?|£ of workhouse supplies at the present time and 
Labourer. m 1882. 

... rr" 64. I close my references to the general condition of 
contracts, the . agricultural labourers at the present time in this 
ism and ’ union with ail extract from the evidence supplied to me 
ism. on the subject by a practical farmer, whose judgment in 

'"'"iiiion BUCh mafcters is > 1 am aware, much and' deservedly 
Jlftlie regarded by all classes in his district. He says 
hitonrcrs as “The general condition of the agricultural labourers, 

a working though Of the very worst in many respects, particularly 
farmer. in regard to houses and intermittence of work, is on the 
whole much improved within the last two or three 
decades. 

“The wages have more than doubled during that 
period. 

“ The food given them by the employers, and of which 
they partake at home, is of a superior - nature to the 
old rule of the potato. 

“ But withal it is regrettable that only in very few 
instances is there any regard for thrift. 

“They live, to use an old plirase, from ‘hand to 
mouth,’ caring little for the morrow. 

“ This, I feel sure, is largely owing to their possessing 
no interest in the soil, or the cabins they live in. To 
ray mind, it appears that our legislators made a serious 
mistake in drafting the Labourers’ Bill not making the 
garden an Irish or statute acre, and placing the labourer 
nearly on the same level with the farmer, by enacting 
that after paying to the union for 35 years a certain 
rent they should then become the owners of the cottages 
and premises. 

“ This would prove an inducement to take care of the 
house, improve the garden, and pay the rent regularly, 
besides its value in the encouragement of thrift.” 


5. — Conclusion. 

65. I have now endeavoured to give under the re- 
spective heads of my inquiry as accurate a description 
as it was in my power to do of the actual state of the 
facts, as they have presented themselves to my mind. 


while ^engaged in visiting the several districts con- 

66. As in all the other unions investigated by me, the 
complaints of the labourers may be summed up, it has 1,011 
been seen, in the demands they one and all earnestly era 
urge for improved house accommodation, with some 
land attached, and for continuous employment throu«'h- 

out the year. 

That a moderate and reasonable extension of the pro- 
visions of the Labourers’ Acts is called .for by the pre- 
sent condition of, things, especially in those districts 
to which I have already had to make special reference, 
admits, in my opinion, of no doubt; and though some 
very experienced witnesses appear to entertain the 
view that, if the labourers were willing to accept a 
lower scale of wages in the winter they could obtain 
continuous employment, it is not very easy to under- 
stand how or where it could be found by the entire 
class, in view of the acknowledged abandonment on all 
sides, of cveiything like tillage farming. 

67. A large farmer in the south-west district of the View 

union, where the want of continuous employment is f “ 

most acutely experienced in the winter season, says a* 

to this 

“ As regards the want of continuous employment, of 
which the labourers complain, I am of opinion that 
there is much room for winter employment on the 
farms ; but unless the farmers become the ownors, they 
will not lay out money in improving the lands of others. 

I am satisfied that if the land was their own, this 
would be largely the case ; people take a pleasure in 
improving what belongs to themselves.” 

Opinions similar to this have been expressed to me, I 
may observe, by many other witnesses of the same 
class, both here and elsewhere ; but the quotation I 
have given will probably be considered sufficient in the 
present instance as an illustration of the point of view 
from which the question is just now regarded by them 
in the Ennistymon Union. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) W. P. O’Brien, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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Memorial from Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, Architects, 
of Manchester, Lessees of the Caherbarxagh Slate 
Quarries, representing the necessity existing for 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT IN THE HARBOUR OF LlSCANKOR. 

29, Princes Street, Manchester. 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Zetland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, being owners of the Lis- 
cannor Quarry Company, having learned from our 
legal representative in county Clare that your Excel- 
lency, on a recent tour in West Clare, honoured our 
quarries with a visit, and expressed a desire to hear 
more of the prospects and intentions of the Company, 
beg to assure your Excellency of our great regret at not 
being present when you visited the quarries, as we cer- 
tainly should have been had we known of your pro- 
posed visit to the district. 

We may say, for your Excellency’s information, that 
two years ago circumstances led to our visiting West 
Clare, to inspect its geological formation, and we found a 
considerable tract of land containing laminated flag 
rock, of an excellent quality, equal to the Caithness 
Flags in the North of Scotland, and superior to the 
celebrated Lancashire and Yorkshire Flags. 

After great difficulties we, through the aid of Mr. 
Higgins, solicitor, Liscannor, secured the quarries now 
being worked by us at Caherbarna, and we have since 
secured several other tracts, which, if circumstances 
permit, we shall open and work. 

Three difficulties prevail at present in the develop- 
ment of the industry to any considerable extent, which 
we beg most respectfully to lay before your Excellency, 
with the hope that you will be able to give us such 
assistance as you may graciously consider the Govern- 
ment may properly render to further an important in- 
dustry in this poor and congested district. 

1st. There is considerable difficulty in dealing with 
the local workmen ; but this we hope to overcome by 
the tact and good management of our local adviser, 
Mr. Higgins, in whose hands we have left, as far as 
practicable, the arrangement with all the local men, 
either workmen, farmers, carriers, or others. 

2nd. The quantities of flags required to be shipped in 
order to meet the fixed expenses will be at least three 
t 77260. 


times the present output, and this will require a rail- 
way (tramway) from the quarries to the quay. This 
we are prepared to put down at our own expense, 
provided the land can he obtained at reasonable prices. 
But should the Government put down a railway from 
Lahinch through Liscannor and Dool in to Lisdoonvarna, 
the home traffic would ’be very great from Dool in to 
Liscannor, whilst a considerable fish traffic from 
Liscannor over the West Glare Railway could be dis- 
charged. 

The third difficulty is certainly beyond our power 
to remove, and we must depend entirely upon the 
Government to do this. The harbour of Liscannor is 
altogether inadequate, and its approach is dark. We 
are informed by men who are constantly sailing on the 
the west coast that if the harbour was better and 
lighted, it would form an excellent port, as the ground 
in the bay is good “holding” ground, and the port 
better to make than many, which are much more used. 

We are convinced if the port was made safer by 
lighting, and the harbour larger, that we should be able 
to ship 1,000 tons of stone from Liscannor weekly, and 
this would employ some 500 workmen, chiefly natives, 
and would bring 30,000Z. to 40,0002. yearly in wages 
into the district, besides adding considerably to the 
income of the owner of tbe soil from royalty rents. 

Wo have no doubt of the quality and extent of the 
stone ; but without harbour facilities very much better 
than the present it is impossible, to work the quarries 
so as to pay. 

What is actually required is to make the present 
harbour, i 2 feet deep at neap tides all over ; it is now 
only available on one side. 

If both sides could be used, six or eight vessels could 
shelter in it, and four vessels could be discharged or 
loaded at the same time. 

The entrance to the bay wants lighting, so as to be 
safe to approach in dark weather. 

Trusting your Excellency will be able to recommend 
the Government to seriously consider the desirableness 
of carrying out the above works. 

(Signed) James Maxwell. 

Frank Maxwell. 

William Charles Tuke. 

Dated 16th June 1891. 

H 
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B.— IV. 

Unnisty- 

— At a special meeting held in Liscannoh, on tile Situ 
Jolt 1891, for the purpose of urging on the Lord 
Lieutenant the desirability of effecting certain 
improvements in the harbour of Liscannoh, the Most 
Reverend Dr. McCormack, Lord Bishop of Galway, 
Kilmacdugh, and Kilfenoka in the chair, the fol- 
lowing STATEMENT WAS MADE BY Mr. W. HaMPSOX, 
senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Hampson and 
Co., QUARRY-OWNERS AND MASONS, HUDDERSFIELD, THE 
LESSEES OF THE DOKOGORE Flag QUARRIES : — 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen, — It is about five yeai s since 
1 first became aware of the fact that flag and stone 
quarries of an exceptional quality existed in this 
locality. Michael McDonnell, of Donogore, called on 
me at Liverpool, and informed me that he had a cargo 
of flags for sale. I examined them, knicked one of 
them, and when I saw that the quality was good I pur- 
chased the cargo. McDonnell was much surprised at 
the knicking process, and he asked me to send a man 
over to Ireland to similarly prepare the flags there. I 
did so, but for some reason he did not get on very well, 
and I decided to come over myself and carry on the 
woi'k. There is no reason, if proper harbour facilities 
were secured, why the quarrying industry in this 
locality should not be successful. The great drawback 
heretofore was the want of scientific training of the 
local men in the knicking and preparation of the flags, 
hut now they are being educated in the process, and 
will soon become masters of their work. I see that 
it is stated in the memorial of Messrs. Maxwell and 
Tuke that the flags here are equal to Yorkshire flags, 


Thb 

Aqkicui.- 

hut I believe they are much better. James Newland, ^abourbr. 
Esq., an expert in these matters, made an analysis ~ 
amongst others of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Welsh, Caith- 
ness, and Kilrush flags, and in his report, which is in 
the Free Library at Liverpool, it is stated that the Kil- 
rush flags are superior to any of the others tested. 

Now the Kilrush flags are similar to the flags known 
as the Moher flags, and they are not at all equal to 
those lying in the newly-opened beds at Caherbarnagh 
and Donogore. I hope I have conveyed to you even 
remotely what a great advantage it would lie to this 
part of Clare if these quarries could be properly worked. 

I am not accustomed to public speaking, having been 
educated in a college where the motto was ‘more work 
‘ and less talk.’ I began working in quarries at the age of 
nine years, and I worked for wages that even in Ireland 
I ain afraid would be considered too small, namely, 2£d. 
per day, but it has pleased God that I am now in a position 
to employ a large number of working men, both here 
and m England. There is another point in the memorial 
which refers to labour troubles, and I would like to say 
a word about that. I do not believe that we will have 
troubles of any consequence here when we begin the 
work in earnest. The labourers will see that it is more 
to their advantage to perform their day’s work, and 
earn a good day’s hire, than to be looking into news- 
papers and imagining that they have all sorts of 
grievances. For my own part I can say this, and I 
have had considerable experience of working men in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, that I was never so well 
received anywhere as in the County Clare.” 


APPENDIX B. 


AffKIN L’lX C. 


Ennistymon Union. 

Return of Prices of the Principal Articles of Workhouse Consumption. 


Year 1892. Year 1882. 


Whole flour 
Oatmeal 
Indian meal 
White bread 
Beef and multi 
Tea - 

Eggs 
Milk - 
Whiskey 


per quart i 
per gallon j 
per dozen 


Turf - 
Candles 
Blankets 
Hugs - 

Bengal stripe 
Check 

Flannel (striped) 
Corduroy - ^ 

Shirting ditto - 
Linen sheeting 


per yard I 0 0 G£ 


1882. Average wcek'v 
1892. „ „ 



(Signed) John O’Loghlin, 

Clerk of Union. 
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Vric of (ho 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esy., Secretary, 

, - , ^oyal' 09 ““i^oi^.on,,]^oo«r 

MorikstoWnpCo.GDublin, 

Sir, 'i '30th 1 Noveihbrib 1892. 

l./ I 'llicVE the h6hOnV>toimbmitV‘fofi'th'(Virifoi>riia- 
tion 1 of 1 the Royal’ Gomriiissiori OnLaboui-. iny report on 
the Condition anVl- ''Circumstances' Under which - the 
agricultural labourer lives and works, at the, present 
time, in ' the nriiort of 'Cashel;' where, in abeordance 
with arrarigenfents' previously made Iwith Mr. Little, 
(Senior Assistant, Commissioner),! arrived on' the 2nd 
instant’, arid at once' oritered on.iriy inquiry,.' 

, 2. Om the ( following., day., I attended the weekly 
meeting of the Board of 'Guardiaris',',in conformity with 
my usual practice, for "tile 'purpose of explaining the 
scopq. and nature of thq inquiry I had been instructed 
to ;iristitute in' the. Union, and of inviting the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the members,, in furtherance of 
which object I supplied them with copies of the usual 
inquiry notes And forms for their guidance and infor- 
mation. 

3. I subsequently placed myself in communication, 
either personally or by letter, with tho principal 
clergymen, landowners, magistrates, and large farmers, 
in the union, as well as with numerous Union and 
county officials and 'others, whom I judged tO' bo 
capable of aiding in the elucidation of the facts bearing 
on the' subject of my investigation, and I desire to 
acknowledge here, with many thanks, the readiness 
and fullness with which in” the great 1 majority of the 
cases my request was complied with. T have, in this 
connection, to especially record my sente 'of obligation 
to the clerk of the TJqion for the valuable returns and 
information he was so/g'ood iis to preparp for mb,. 

4. In addition to the several steps just enumerated, 
I subsequently attended by special appointment at the 
towns, villages, and police stations of Killenaulc, 
Fethard, Drangan, Dundrum, New Inn, Rosegreen, 
Longfield, and Glonoulty (Rossmore), where, as well as 
in Cashel I took the evidence of numerous representa- 
tives of the labourers and small farmers, who met me 
for the purpose at these places, and where, as far as 
was practicable, I likewise took occasion to satisfy 
myself by personal inspection as to the condition of 
the houses occupied by the labourers ; both those held 
from the Board of Guardians under the Labourers Acts, 
and the more numerous class held by them from private 
owners. 


mi Irish - 5. To the officers and men of tho Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who afforded me. much local assistance in 
these visits, I can only repeat Kerb what I have stated 
in all my previous reports as, to the willing and valuable 
assistance I have, in almost "eVery instance, experienced 
at their hands, e 

•liminary ' : 6. As in all my previdus Veporfs' it "will, I think, be 
•i.* Va ' convenient here, too, that I should preface my detailed 
reference to the several [heads of inquiry with some 
preliminary observations, explanatory of the general 
character and history of thej^jnpn w^th wjjich I am 
now about to deal. 


Division 


nk county. 


7. By the Act . 5 & 6 Wm; 'IV.-'eap. 26 (1835) the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council is empowered to divide 
any courity in Ireland into two separate divisions, for 
assizes ana other purposes. 

' In pursuance of this 1 J provKiori Tipperary ‘aldn'e 
amongst the Irish counties has been so divided,' and 
consists' how of - two listinct ridings,’ kriotvn as the 
North" and South Ridings, having separate count v 
towns (Nenagh and Olomnel), with separate courts of 
assize, separate grand juries and separate official staffs 
for all fiscahand other objects 6f 'local ‘admiriistfatio'n ; 
thus',' id fact, constituting, for all.'pra’ctical purposes, 
two' distinct hhd independent counties. ' 

It may be observed here, as to this, that Cork, bounty 
has also been divided iritd twd ridings (eakt arid wrist), 
under the prbvimdpS'of the Acn r 4'Ge6,.'4, cap. '93 (1823), 
but this has 'only 'refeFenfce to the holding of quarter 
sessions, and "the' arrangement has 1 -not," in ' that case, 
been since further extended. 


8. Cashel Union is sitnaied in about the centre of B.— v. 

the South Riding. It is an entirely inland district, and CA smsi„ 
is bounded on the north by the Union of Tirades, on Situation 
the east by the county Kilkenny • on tho south by the lln <l bomi- 
Unioh's of Clonmel and Clogheen, and on' the west by Jin'orf. ° f 
the Union of Tipperary, through which runs part of Golden v • 
the famous tract of j-ich calcareous loam so well-known cm ' 

to all Irish agriciilturalists . as the Golden Vein,” 
extending from the county Limerick to the county 
Kilkenny, and the soil of which is celebrated- for it’s 
remarkable fertility and general excellence. 

9. The area ofothe entire Union, including bog, waste, statistics o( 
&c., is 156,137 acres, the Poor Law valuation of which ,; nion. 

is 107,4391., or about 13s. 8d. per acre, and the popula- 
tion, as given in tho census of 1891, is 22,183, as against 
.26,222 tin 1881-, and 29*275. in 1871 ; this being equivalent 
to a reduction in tho previous population of J5'4 anti 
24'3 for these periods respectively. 

10. The Union has for its centre and capital tbo City of 
ancient city, familiarly known to all antiquarians as /Dj* 1 "' 1 
“ Cashel of the Kings,” arid, though it is now sadly Kings." 
shorn of its former glories, its great antiquity and the 
interest attaching to .the .many relics still extant of iln 

past history arc of sufficient importance to call for a 
passing reference .to them here. 

. The , city stands in close proximity t.o tho famous Rock of 
“Epck of Cashel,” whioh, rises to a height of about 300 Cashel. 
fc.et.,abovc thp level of .the ^surrounding plain, lying to 
the cast of the River Suir. : 

On the.summ.it of tips rock arp the really ppiondid 
ruins of what were. ,pqco . the , palace of the kings of 
Munster; the episcopal palace ; the ancient cathedral; 
one of the well-known found towers of Ireland; and, 
lastly, the famous stone-roofed chg^cfi of ‘‘King Gorinac's Connac's 
chapel." ' • Chapel. 

The precise date at which this very.interestihg chapel 
was built has long bpen a subject of contrqversy amongst 
antiquarians,, sbmp.ooritpnding for the beginning of the 
10th, and others for the first-half of the l^th.centnry. 

The latter was adopted by the 'late eminent L-ish 
antiquarian, Dr. Petrie, who .has pronounecd.it to be one 
of thofmost curious and perfect, churches of -the Anglo- 
Norman type of architecture, to fie met with in the 
British Empire. 

, It was here that a council of the entire clorgy of Synod of 
Ireland, the celebrated “ Synod, of Cashel,” was held by Casliol. 
order of Henry IL; in 1172, when several, important 
statutes were confirmed and subscribed, arid, when, too, 

Ireland. was foroyglly and finally annexed to, the British 
Crown. 

11. The city of Cashel of the present day presents, it Presc-m city 
is to be regretted, a sad contrast to all this, and must, of Cashel, 
it is to be feared, be regarded as being still in the stage 

of gradual And progressive decline. 

Even as recently as 1871 it contained ai population of 
4,562, inhabiting 788 houses ; in 1881 these figures had 
fallen to 3,961, and 717, respectively, while 'the census 
returns for; 1891 Show only a population of 3,216; with 
637 houses, or which 68 are Stated to he “uninhabited,” 
this being equivalent' to a reduction, Within 20 years, of 
nearly 30 per cent., in the population, and 19 per cent, 
in the number of bouses. 

->ia The general-face presen ted-by tbeicountry isjlevel, Physical 
though in parts, undulating- considerably, but in the ,calure8 - 
north-western section of the Union, is encountered a 
range of hills known as the/ Glenough Mountains, and 
in,- the district of Killenanle, in the north-east, tho 
country is also, more or less hilly in character ; while 
the south-eastern extremity is bordered by the historic 
mountain of Slievenamon. 

13. The,' sub-soil "may bo described, gendrally, as n Geological 
limestone formation, with some slight admixtuVb. of formation, 
other characteristics; chiefly clay slate. 

In thfe Siieveardagh hills, to : the north-east, there are Coal fleliU. 
extensive beds of anthracite qdal and culm, as well as 
flag rock, hut, except to a very limited extent/ these 
appear to lie outside the immediate confines of. ,tho 
Cashel IB; ion, an.d ,ca]l,' Ijierefore, foc-no notice here. 

, 14. Theifioili presents considerable diversities in point Theaoil. 
of character, and fertility ; but it is- upon the whole of 
Lf»r,-and(-in:many..cases, of excellent quality. 

H 3 
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B.— v. It is for the most part in the nature of a stiff clay ; 

Cashel. | )ut j n p ar fc 0 f Qashel electoral division, and in the 
five electoral divisions lying immediately to the north 
of it, limestone gravel is the predominating element, 
and, in other place, it is a sandy loam. 

Diversities The following figures, taken from the Rate Books, 
of soil as -will best illustrate the diversities in the ratio of valua- 
valuation >J tion to area, presented by different electoral divisions, 


Electoral Division. 


Clonolty, East • 
Clonolty, West . 
Cloglier 


5,107 I 1,805 
156,137 107,489 


8i?,e of 


Special 


farming. 




Substitu: 
of pastm- 
for tillagi 


15. The farms in this Union are, speaking generally, 
tolerably large. 

The total number of rated holdings is 6,509, which, 
if divided into the area and valuation, gives an average 
of twenty-two acres, and 161. 10s. valuation for each 
holding. Several of the farms are, however, of con- 
siderable size ; some of the witnesses examined by me 
have, they stated, holdings of from 800 to 1,000 statute 
acres, while many others returned theirs at from 200 to 
'400 acres, and upwards. 

Probably an average of from 40 to 50 or 60 acres 
would be about a fair and accurate estimate of the size 
of the general run of farms to be met with throughout 
the Union ; tho facts as to this, however, varying a good 
deal in the different districts. 

The best indication as to this will be found in the 
statistics as to the number of qualified jurors. 

The qualification for a special juror is here a valua- 
tion of 1501. and upwards, and there are 95 returned as 
possessing this qualification in Cashel Union 

The qualification for a common juror is a valuation 
of 40 1. in the county, and 10Z. in towns, and, under 
these heads, there are 440 qualified ; of whom 396 
appear to possess the rural qualification of 40Z., and 
49 that prescribed for the towns. 

16. The nature of the farming pursued is mixed, and 
consists of dairy farming ; the rearing and feeding of 
stores, fat cattle, and sheep ; and tillage. 

Butter making is, at the present time, the decidedly 
predominant feature in this respect ; as may be judged 
from the fact that there are seven creameries in active 
operation in the Union, and several others in the imme- 
diately adjacent districts ; but the extent of dry stock 
and sheep farming is also considerable, and the tillage 
farming pursued hero is on a very much larger scale 
than in any one of the Unions hitherto reported on 
by me. 

17. The fact just referred to is, no doubt, mainly 
attributable to the circumstance that the soil is here, 
in some districts, bettor adapted to this than to any 
other purpose, and is especially favourable to the culti- 
vation of malting barley, which, though it has recently 
suffered a decline in value, has proved, it is stated, 
upon the whole, in this locality a fairly remunerative 
crop. 

An English settler here, of considerable skill and 
experience as a practical farmer, says as to this : — 

“ I farm 1,000 acres statute. I have 150 acres (Irish) 
“ tillage (i.e., about 240 statute measure). I grow oats 
“ and barley, and I have 50 acres of green crops. 

“ I have been here 25 years, and introduced barley 
“ growing. It is now, after a long delay, generally 
“ adopted, and pays very fairly, as a rule.” 

Another extensive farmer in the same locality, holding 
800 acres (statute), states that he has the still larger 
proportion of three-fourths, or 600 acres in all, under 
tillage ; the barley crop being, in this case also, largely 
relied upon. 

In many other cases, however, tillage appears to be 
here, as elsewhere, limited to the production of what 
the farmers require for their own immediate purposes. 

18. It does not appear that any striking change as to 
this has taken place in recent years; but farmers of 
intelligence, who have had a long acquaintance with 
the district, estimate that the substitution of grazing 
for tillage during the past 20 years has been about 


30 per cent., and that about one-third of this reduction 
has taken place within the last decade. 

No further tendency in the same direction is, it is 
certain, observable at tho present time, in this quarter, 
and some very competent judges here with whom I 
have been in communication anticipate, on the contrary, 
that an opposite result, in the not distant future, is by 
no means improbable. 

Thus a most intelligent and experienced witness, who 
farms himself between 800 and 900 acres at the present 
time, says with respect to this : — 

“ Tillage farming has been declining ; but l think 
“ they are disposed to go back now. Stock farming 
“ has ceased to pay, and if this continues, the large 
“ farms will have to be broken up, in my opinion.” 

19. Omitting exceptional cases, in both directions, it 
may probably be estimated that the proportion of the 
farms in this Union devoted to tillage ranges at the 
present time from about one-fourth or one-fifth to 
one-fifteenth, as a general rule. 

20. In regard to its financial burdens this Union 
compares favourably with nearly all those hitherto 
dealt with by me. 

The poor rate for the present year ranges between a 
minimum of Is. Id. and a maximum of 2s. 5 d., the 
average being only Is. 8 d., and there being no debt 
under the Seed Supply Act of 1891 to be added to 

The Union of Cashel is, for the most part, situated 
in the barony of Middlethird, but is also, in part, 
included in the baronies of Kilnamanagh, Slieveardagh. 
and Clanwilliam. 

The poundage of the two last half-yearly levies of 
county cess, or rate, in these baronies was as follows, 

s. d. 

Middlethird - - - - 2 3 

Lower Kilnamanagh - - 2 6 

Slieveardagh - - - 2 10 

Clanwilliam - - - - 1 Ilf 

21. It only remains to notice the statistics of 
pauperism at the present time as compared with those 
of 10 years ago : — 


Number in Workhouse - 
Number on Outdoor Relief * - j 

Total in receipt of Relief - - j 

General average cost of Food and : 
Necessaries per Week - - - I 


1892. 


015 


s. d. 
3 Oi 


Prom the foregoing figures it will be seen that, while 
there has been a reduction this year in the number of 
workhouse inmates of 151, the number in receipt of 
outdoor relief shows, on the contrary, an increase of 
25, thus reducing the net decrease between the two 
periods quoted to 126, or about 12 per cent, of the total 
number relieved in 1882. 

22. This concludes my preliminary observations, and 
I shall now proceed to deal with the several heads of 
my inquiry in the usual order. 

I. The Supply op Labour. 

23. The statements made to me as to this, in the 
different districts visited by me in the course of my 
inquiry, are, as might be anticipated, of a very con- 
flicting character. 

On the side of the farmers it is alleged that in the 
harvest season they find it absolutely impossible to 
obtain labourers enough to save their crops ; and, as 
the result of the best information I have been able to 
collect on the subject, I incline to the conclusion that 
the representations made as to this are well founded in 
fact, and to a rather considerable extent in several 
localities. 

Similar representations have been made in nearly 
every union I have visited, but, tillage farming being 
here a good deal more extensive than in many other 
places, the difficulty is experienced, of course, inn more 
acute form. 
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24. Thus, in one important rural district in the north- 
western section of the Union, the sergeant in charge of 
the constabulary station states as to this : — 

“ The supply of labour in this locality is equal to 
“ the demand, except for short periods in the busy 
“ seasons of the year, when a few additional labourers 
“ are hired by some farmers, who are obliged to go to 
“ Cashel or Tipperary to procure them.” 

The chief difficulty, however, that presents itself in 
connection with this branch of the inquiry has reference 
not to the harvest and other busy seasons, but to those 
slack periods of the year when farmers are able to 
dispense, in great measure, with the labourers’ 
assistance. 

25. In every district of the union, I may say — whether 
in town or country — the labourers allege that they 
are at such times thrown completely idle, and are 
entirely dependent for support on the produce of 
their potato-plots (where they have them), the pigs 
and fowls they sometimes keep or, in some localities, 
on such assistance as their wives are able to procure 
by begging from amongst the neighbouring farmers. 

Some of the witnesses have fixed this condition of 
things as that which regularly prevails from the end 
of October to the opening of spring work in February, 
but the great majority go much farther than this, and 
allege that they are idle for fully half of the year, or 

26 As against this, witnesses, giving their evidence 
from the farmers’ standpoint, state that all industrious 
and steady labourers could command continuous em- 
ployment throughout the year, if willing to accept 
reasonable wages — such as the farmers could possibly 
afford to pay them — and that it is entirely owing to 
their unwillingness to do this that the farmers are 
obliged to make shift, as best they can, to get what is 
necessary done by their own families, with such assist- 
ance as the farmers nowadays find it expedient to give 
one to another. 

27. In illustration of the position of the farmers with 
respect to this I give here the view of a large farmer in 
one of the rural districts, who is also the Poor Law 
guardian of his electoral division, and was specially 
commended to mo as an intelligent and reliable referee 
on the subject of my inquiry. He says as to this : — 

. At present there are not enough of agricultural 
“ labourers in this neighbourhood, still very often some 
“ of them are without employment, that is the men 
“ who go out by the day or week ; the reason I can give 
“ you for this is founded on facts, that the farmers 
“ cannot afford to pay and support them, the price of 
“ agricultural produce being so low, and the food the 
“ labourer requires in those times being of such a 
“ costly character. 

“ Twelve or fourteen years ago the labourer would 
“ have potatoes and milk for breakfast, potatoes and 
“ butter for dinner, and oaten stirabout for supper, now 
“ we farmers must give them bread, butter, and often 
“ eggs for breakfast, meat for dinner four or five days 
“ in the week, and the other days butter, and very often 
“ tea for supper.” 

28. Having thus given briefly the views conveyed 
to me by numerous witnesses, of both the labourer and 
farmer classes, I shall conclude my reference to the sub- 
ject with a quotation from the evidence of a witness who 
is neither labourer nor farmer, but who has evinced a 
most extraordinarily minute acquaintance with the facts 
of the case, which, 1 believe him to have stated with the 
most scrupulous accuracy ; I refer to the Town Serjeant 
of Cashel. ., , 

On the 19th instant I visited, under his guidance, the 
houses of all the labourers resident in Cashel, with 
everyone of whose circumstances he was, I found, 
intimately familiar, and as his evidence may probably 
bo accepted as being fairly typical of the condition of 
town labourers generally, in Cashel Union, I give it 
here. He says : — 

“ I have been Town Serjeant since 1850. I would put 
° “ the number of real agricultural labourers resident in 

“ Cashel as 30, who are able to go into the field and do 
“ any work. , , . , „ , 

“ From February to November there is lull work lor 
“ all and more than they can do, and they get 3s. (id. a 
“ day, and the women 2s. (id.-, this is only during the 
“ hi"h pressure times, at other times they get 2s. a day. 

li I have seen men in July remain idle rather than 
“ accept 2s. for saving hay in a meadow. During the 
“ next three months about halt the 30 will be idle : 
“ they may get an odd day. 

“ If they were more reasonable, the small tarmers 
" would give them more work, but they cannot afford to 


pay what is demanded, and so Struggle to do their 
own work, and the small farmers help each other ; 
they make amongst themselves what they call a 
‘ coure.’ The labourers generally keep pigs and fowls. 
Thu wives or the labouheus beg from the farmers, 
AND OTHER LABOURERS ARB OFTEN INTIMIDATED FROM 
HIRING BY THOSE WHO HAVE THIS TO DEPEND ON. 

“ In addition to the 30, there are about 30 more or 
nominal labourers, such as Army Reserve men, and 
ex-militia men, who have (id. a day. These are not 
efficient workmen ; they can make hay very well, but 
they cannot do work requiring skill. These men will 
get very little employment for the next three months. 
They get when employed 2s. a day. 

“ You will not geta man under this here the shortest 


29. The conditions of engagement generally observed 
in this Union are both continuous and intermittent. 

In the case of the resident gentry and the class of E| 
large farmers there are usually several labourers per- ]n , 
manently employed, in various capacities, and in regard re 
to these the hiring is usually by the quarter, half-year, 

Even these are, however, obliged as a rule, to call in 
casually extra- hands, during particular seasons of the 
year, and the hiring in such cases is by the day or week, 
as the case may be. 

Farmers intermediate between this and the smallest ^ 
class almost invariably have one or more “servant fa 
boys,” or resident labourers, who live and board with 
their employers, and are hired by the year or quarter. 
Any labour that may be required by them in addition 
to this is usually supplied by married men, either re- 
siding in houses on the farms of the employers, or in 
the vicinity, and in such cases the hiring is usually by 
the week, even where, as often happens, the same la- 
bourer continues to be so employed from year to year. 

By both classes alike casual labour has to be em- 
ployed during high-pressure times, and in all such 
cases the engagement is only either daily or by the 
week. 

As regards the class of small farmers, it has been s 
already explained, that as a general rule, they now f' 
provide for all the labour they require, either with the 
aid of their own families, or the friendly help which 
they are willing to lend each other in all emergencies. 

30. The hours of work are usually from 6 a.m. to i 
6 p.m. in summer, and in winter from daylight to dark ; >' 
two hours being generally granted for meals. 

In some cases work is not begun until 7 a.m., and 
then the labourer takes breakfast before leaving home, 
and only gets the hour for dinner. 

Ten hours daily would best represent the usual time 
occupied by work, but it is in some cases more, and in 
others less. 

31. Sunday work is little known, except in such > 
special employments as may necessitate this to a limited ' 
extent. 


32. There is in this, as in other Unions, a good deal Diver 
of diversity observable in the rates of wages that ob- rat0 “ 
tain in different districts. 

In and about Cashel it is stated no labourer, whether 
skilful or the reverse, will accept less than 2s. a day ; 
but the most general scale throughout the Union is 
probably 6s. to 7s. a-week where diet is supplied, and 
9s. to 10s. where food is not allowed. 

In harvest and other busy times, however, an entirely Plivnl 
different rate has to be allowed, and in such cases the ilui in 
labourers can now command almost whatever they ham ‘ 
choose, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a day being what is usually 
paid, and food being at such times also usually given. 

Resident “ servant boys” who live and board with 
their employers, now usually receive from 8/. to 12/. and 
141. a year. 

Labourers living on the lands of the farmers, and 
permanently employed by them, receive usually from 
8s. to 9«. a week, with, however, as a rule, certain al- 
lowances of a very substantial character. 

Thus an extensive farmer (1,000 statute acres) says 
as to his own arrangement : — 

“ I have about 16 labourers living in houses on iny p„ rm 
“ land, and their families are employed as well. They '-vide 

“ get 8s. a week, with free house and garden, and a 
“ quarter (Irish) acre of potato ground, manured and 
“ tilled by me. 
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.cutting. 


' ‘ I also employ the young members, who earn 5s. t 
“ 8s. a week, and all keep pigs and fowls.” 

Another large, hut less extensive,, farmer (350 acres) 
gives his. permanent arrangements in this respect, as 
follows : — 

“ I employ seven permanently ; one herd, the others 
“ all ordinary labourers ; i three have houses on the 
“ farm, houses free, and a. quarter acre (Irish). of, potato 
“ ground, which I till.and manure; they only seed and 
“ dig. One has a Union cottage. One of the others 
“ has 4 or 5, acres ; and two live in town (Cashel). They 
“ all get 9s. a week, and one lias 11s. and potato ground. 
“ They pay a Is. a week for their .houses. They all 
“ have pigs and fowls.’’ . 

Of the permanent arrangements of farmers of a 
smaller class as to this, the following may, I think, be 
taken as typical cases, fairly illustrative of the general 
practice, viz. 



The foregoing particulars relate to the classes of 
labourers who are permanently engaged by the same 
employers, and the following figures obtained from a 
district in the north-west of the Union, where the 
demand for labour is reported to. be, generally speak- 
ing, equal to the supply, may, I think, be accepted as 
being, upon the whole, fairly typical of the state of 
things that obtains there in regard to those who work, 
not for any one in particular, but when, where, rand 
for whom they please. 

33. In these cases an ordinary labourer earns during 
24 weeks of the year, less three weeks to be deducted for 
wet days, &e., for the 21 working weeks 12s. per week, 
equal to 12 1. 12s. During mowing and harvest times 
6s. per week extra for live weeks, equal to 1Z. 10s. 
During remaining 28 weeks, 6s. per week equal to 
8Z. 8s. Total 22Z, 10s. , in addition to food supplied by 
the employers. 

34. Except as already explained there are no per- 
quisites or allowances obtainable in this Union by the 
ordinary agricultural labourer, nor, as a rule, are there 
any occupations other than agriculture followed by 
them during part of tho year, save that, in certain 
districts, sonic of tlipm arq occasionally employed, 
under the county surveyor, in stone breaking and re- 
pairing the county roads, at which from 2s. to 3s. a 
day may be earned, to a limited extent ; some arc, also, 
employed in quarrying and wood cutting, at which 
about 2s. a day is earned, but this industry employs 
veiy few labourers, and those only for a very short 
season. 


35. The estimated annual- earnings of the different 
classes of labourers in this Union may be stated to be 
as follows:— 

£. s. £. s. 



Ordinary labourers -- - 23 8 to 26 0 

Skilled 'ditto - 31 4 — 

Shepherds - - - - 30 0 to 40 0 

Men in charge of horses - 31 4 „ -36 8 

This scale can, of course, only, be considered as 
applying to the labourers who are able to command 
regular and continuous employment throughout the 
year. The earnings of those who are only casually 
employed, though often considerable, are too variable 
and uncertain to be made the basis of any even toler- 
ably accurate estimate. 


IV. — COTTAGJS ACCOMMODATION. 

36. The house accommodation of the labourers 
throughout by far the greater part of Cashel Union, so 
far as, I can jvtdge, is distinctly superior, upon the 
whole, to that of any one 6f the Unions I have as yet 


visited, but there is still, it cannot be denied, and more Tin: 
especially in the populous towns of Cashel, Fethard and 
Killenaule, a good, deal of room for further improve; Laboc'kki 
ment in this regard,. while the, very general absence of 
the all important plots of ground, in connection with 
the houses they occupy, has formed, 1 may say,, a uni- 
versal subject of strong and urgent complaint, on the 
part of the numerous witnesses of this class who 
attended to give evidence before me. 

In fact as things stand at the present juncture in 
Ireland, this question of the housing 1 of the working 
classes, appears to me to have become the paramount 
consideration, ahd ak it is, moreover, almost the only 
grievance complained of by the labourers, for which a 
full remedy has been already provided by legislation, 
the subject is 'one manifestly deserving of the best 
attention of the’ local authorities charged with the re- 
sponsible duty of practically dealing with' it. • 

In my report on Haas Union I took occasion to quote chairman 
largely the opinions entertained as to this by so compe- of Nans 
tent a judge as the Chairman of the Board of Guardians. 1 llio "- 
and he gives, in two sentences, so exact a representation 
of. what 1 find to be the feeling now generally and 
gradually taking root in the minds of the labourers 
themselves that, I think, they may be here usefully re- 
produced. He says as to this: — Paragraph 40, 
page 8 : — 

“ My object would be to place every labouring man 
“ in the same position of independence, so that he could 
“ sell his labour to the best employer, and not be ham- 
“ pered by being obliged to work for any one . in 
“ particular. 

“ I have some experience on this subject, and 1 do 
l: not hesitate to say that 1 ultimately it will or must be 
“done, as the 'blass of labourers who are now living 
“ under the Board of Guardians are far and away better 
“off than those Who' 'Are living as cottiers under the 
“ farmers — for, while the one is comparatively inde- 
“ pendent, the other is not so, and he must work for tho 
“ owner of the cottage, or be subject to’ be dismissed if 
“ he leaves flic employment.” 

This is the evidence of a witness having a wide and 
intimate acquaintance with the general wants and 
feelings of the working classes in , his immediate district, 
and I will only add tb it a short extract from the evidence 
given before me at Fethard on the 18th instant, by one 
of the labourers themselves. John Ryan says as to 
this: — 

“Iain married and have seven children. I have a Labour, i\ 
“ good house, but only hold it at pleasure — I pay for it evidel " r ' 
“ Is. 6(Z. a week, and have no land. 

“ 1 am anxious to get a Union cottage. A Union 
“ cottage gives independence — no one can put you out 
while yOu pay your rent.” 

37. Though, iis just stated, there is still much 
remaining to lie done,in connection with this subject in 

the , Qiishcl ,lJnion, it is only just to the Board of jjomcM 
Guardians to add that they have been by no means Guunir :, 
inactive in the execution of the powers’ and duties opcr “ > 
devolved upon them under the provi^iOns of thd several 
Labourer’s Acts, 1^83-91. 

The number of cottages already built and occupied is Numb, r , 
205, and there are 13 others, in course of erection ; — in Union 1 ' 1 
addition .to which a.new scheme, providing for the con- aKes ' 
struction of .101 more, is at this moment only awaiting 
inquiry, and confirmation, by the central. authorities. 

38. Strong complaints having been made to me as to Costoi 
the excessive costof those schemes, and especially 'as to Sclie "" • 
the amount of the preliminary and incidental expenses, 

I have obtained from the Clerk of the Union a: detailed 
statement of the expenses incurred in regard to the 205 
completed buildings, and give them here : — 

The total cost of the : 205 cottages was 22,052Z: 7s. 64., 
equal to 107Z. 11s. 6cZ each, viz.: — , ,ii . 

£■ s. cl. £. s., d. 

General expenses , of 628 10 7 = 3 1 4 each 

scheme. . . .. ... 

Payment to en- 371 7 9 = 1 16 3 „ 

gineers. 

Solicitors, including 1,112 4 8,. = 5 ,,8 6 „ 

costs, of title. 

Purchase money of .2,739 16 4 — , 13 7 4 „ 
plots. 

Cost of building - 15,920 2 4 , — . 77 13 2 ,, 

,, „ fencing plots 1,280 5 10 . = 6 4 11 ,, 

Total - ,£22,052 7 .6 = 107 11 6 „ 
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39. The loans necessary to carry out this improve- 
ment scheme have been obtained from the Board of 
Works, for terms of 50 years, at an annual charge 
of 41. 9s. 2 d. per 1001., or about 9831. 3s. 4d. on 
above amount, equal to 41. 15s. lid. for each cottage 
per year, and they are let to the labourers at rents of, in 
the 21 rural electoral divisions, 3s. 4d. per month, and 
in the three town electoral divisons of Cashel, Fethard, 
and Killenaule, of 3s. 9d. 

40. The amount of rent actually received during the 
year ended 29th September, 1892, was 4481. 15s. lOd. 
and the arrears remaining due at the same date were 
1911. 4s. 6d. — a rather serious amount, having regard to 
the very moderate rent charged to the labourers, and 
to the fact that, during the year, the guardians 
expended as much as 2391. 3s. 8d. for repairs, taxes, and 
cost of collection, and lost, in addition, 121. 15s. 8d. 
— arrears left due by certain tenants that they were 
compelled to evict. 

41. I personally inspected as many of the occupied 
cottages as I could conveniently see, and in two 
visited by me on the 11th instant, on the road between 
Ballynure and Killenaule, rather bitter complaints 
having been made to me by the labourers’ wives as to 
the entire inadequacy of the accommodation provided, 
I give the particulars, viz.: — 

No. 1. Michael Cleary, 11 in family, 3 rooms — 
kitchen, 15 by 10, two bedrooms, each 9ft. by 7ft. 4in., 
no loft. 

No. 2. John Henness, 7 in family, 3 rooms — same 
as No. 1. 

In other cottages I found the accommodation to 
consist, in addition to the two bedrooms of each 
10ft. 8in. by 7ft. 4in., of a loft — extending over both 
bedrooms— a very important difference, the origin of 
which the Clerk of the Union subsequently explained to 

In the scheme first carried out, and which included 
86 cottages in all, only two bedrooms were provided, 
but, experience having demonstrated the insufficiency of 
this accommodation, the change referred to was adopted 
and followed in all the subsequent erections. 

42. I found amongst the witnesses I examined that 
there was a considerable conflict of opinion as to the 
extent of land it was desirable to attach to these 
cottages. 

The labourers, without exception, represent that half 
an acre is of little value, as it does not admit of any 
proper rotation of crops — and many of the farmers, I 
may observe, adopt the same view — but others maintain, 
on the contrary, that the half acre is as much as the 
labours require, or can properly attend to. 

The truth would appear to be that this very much 
depends on the circumstances of each individual case. 

An industrious and thrifty labourer, having grown- 
up children to help him, could certainly cultivate, and 
would probably require the produce of a full acre — 
while one without this aid, or less careful in his habits, 
might perhaps find half the quantity fully as much as 
he could manage with advantage. 

This question has now, however, no practical interest 
except in regard to cottages and plots already in exist- 
ence, the Act of last Session — 55 Yict. cap. 7, sec. 3 — 
having substituted “a statute acre” for the “half a 
“ statute acre ” prescribed by the previous enact- 
ments, 

43. The Consulting Sanitary Officer of the Union — 
Ur; Lalfan an officer of considerable intelligence and 
long experience, who evinces an earnest interest in this 
subject — has urged very forcibly that Sec. 8 of 54 and 55, 
Yict. cap. 71 (the Act of 1891) requires further amend- 
ment, and extension, by making it, in all cases, 
absolutely imperative on the Board of Guardians, and 
the Local Government Board, both alike, to everywhere 
give effect to the existing provisions in regard to the 
erection of houses, and the acquisition of plots of 
ground for the use of the labourers, and, in support of 
the necessity for this, he points to the fact, that 
throughout almost the entire of Ulster, and the greater 
part of Connaught the Acts have been hitherto, prac- 
tically, in-operative. 

44. This is, in effect, the view that has been elsewhere 
very strongly pressed on me, that this question is one 
not admitting of any half-measures, and that the obliga- 
tion of the State to provide labourers with houses and 
plots having been once formally recognized by the 

i 77260. 


Legislature, it has become obligatory on those adminis- P B ~ v - 

tering the Acts to do so by a complete and exhaustive 
scheme, not by piece meal, and that until this is done 
jealousy and discontent will continue to rankle in the 
minds of the labourers. 

Y. — Gardens and Allotments. 

45. The several Union, or “Guardian’s Cottages,” as Union 
they are termed, have each attached to 1 hem the pre- cottages - 
scribed statutable half-acre, and, so far as I have seen, 

it is usually availed of, as intended, for the growth of 
potatoes, cabbages, &c,, for the use of the family. 

In some instances it is, however, either sown with 
oats or is in grass, the explanation given to me being 
that potatoes could not be grown every year in succes- 
sion in the same ground, which is, no doubt, true. 

46. Allotments other than these do not exist in the Allotments 
Union, no effect having beon here hitherto given to the ,,nde J v - t 
provisions in this regard contained in Section 16 of f 77 

48 & 49 Yict. cap. 77 (Act of 1885) and Section 12 of 

49 & 50 Viet. cap. 59 (Act of 1886). 

The consulting sanitary officer of the Union, already Paragraph 
quoted under another head, while advocating the settle- ' w - 
ment, as far as possible, of the agricultural labourers in 
the rural districts, with even a more liberal allowance 
of land than that already sanctioned by Statute, urges 
very strongly the claim of those who must and 
necessarily will remain in the towns to participate in 
the advantage secured to their class by these enactments. 

In this connection he calls special attention to the 
anomalous state of the Law, which, as it has been 
interpreted by the Law Officers of the Crown, precludes 
labourers resident in towns such as Cashel (situated 
within the district of an Urban Sanitary Authority) 
from obtaining such allotments, in any case whatsoever, 
on the purely technical ground that the Rural Sanitary 
Authority (the Board of Guardians of the entire Union, 
including the town of Cashel) cannot provide such 
accommodation outside their own (sanitary) limits, while 
the Town Commissioners (the Urban Sanitary Authority) 
cannot do so, inasmuch as the operation of the Labour- 
ers’ Acts is by Statute confined to rural sanitary dis- 
tricts and authorities only. 

With respect to the difficulty just referred to, it may 
be observed that if, on grounds of public policy, it is 
deemed advisable that labourers resident in towns 
should receive allotments in the neighbouring rural 
districts, it is difficult to understand on what principle 
the advantage is to be denied to those who accidentally 
happen to reside in towns constituting urban sanitary 
districts, but it must be added that the opinions of even 
very competent judges are much divided as to the 
utility of giving rural allotments in such cases at all. 

Witnesses with the most friendly feelings towards the Adverse 
labourers, and who are intimately familiar with their testimony, 
wants and habits, believe — whether rightly or wrongly 
— that, if such plots were provided for them, the town 
labourers would not, as a rule, take the trouble of 
collecting the supply of manure necessary for the 
purpose, nor expend the labour required for their 
successful cultivation. 

47. In this Union plots of potato ground are very potato or 
commonly given by farmers to the labourers in their cowacro 
regular employment, or who are resident on their gtoun 
lands, even tilling and manuring the ground for them. 

In many instances, and in some districts, but not by 
any means in all, a plot may be often obtained by other 
labourers also, subject to the condition of their finding 
the manure and labour, and paying from 10s. to 11. per 
quarter of an acre for the use of the ground, which is 
in such cases only given for the year’s crop. 

48. There are no cow runs or cow gates in this Union, Cow runs, 
as understood in England, but the grass of a cow is Bnd covr 
sometimes given by large farmers to herds, or other 8,1 C8 ‘ 
confidential labourers in their own employment. 

49. There are no bees kept anywhere, and the live- Bees, ami 
stock in the possession of labourers may be said to be live stock, 
confined to pigs, goats, and fowls, with occasionally a 
donkey. 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

50. No such societies have any existence in this 
Union ; a similar reply having been given as to this in 
every Union hitherto reported on by me, without excep- 
tion. 

VII. — Trade Unions of Agricultural Laboubbhs. 

51. No such organisations are to be heard of, at the 
present time, in any part of the Cashel Union, so far as 
I could ascertain. 

I 
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VIII. — General relations between Employers 
and Emeloy-ed. 

52. The general relations existing at the present time 
in the Cashel Union between the labourers and thoir 
employers are said to be, upon the whole, what may be 
described as being “fairly satisfactory.” 

It is, however, stated by some witnesses that, not- 
withstanding this, the general aim of the employers 
■just now is everywhere to exact as much, and of the 
labourers to do as little, work as it is possible. 

IX.— The General. Condition op the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

53. No doubt can, I think, be entertained that, as 
compared with past times, the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers in Cashel Union has improved consider- 
ably. They are now better paid, clad, and fed, and, to 
a great extent, much better housed than formerly; 
while, owing in part to the sensible effect of emigration 
in thinning their ranks, and in part to the : occupation 
by them of houses and plots held, not under private 
owners, but under the local public authority, their 
general position is now one of far greater independence 
than it ever was before. 

54. Notwithstanding this decided comparative amelior- 
ation in their circumstances, the information before me, 
as well as the results of personal' inquiries instituted in 
the course of my visits to the several localities, leave no 
doubt on my mind that, in many districts at least of the 
country, the lot of such of the class as have large and 
young families dependent on them is, during the winter 
season, one of considerable privation, especially in the 
case of those who have neither Union cottages, with 
the plots attached to them, nor con-acre potato ground 
to fall back upon during this interval of inaction. 

55. The labourers resident in and about the towns are, 
as might be expected, those who suffer most in this 
respect. .One principal resource of this class at such 
times is, it is admitted on all hands, the humiliating 
and miserable one of the alms collected by their wives 
from the generosity of the neighbouring farmers, but, 
even in some of the rural districts, the state of affairs 
is, it is to be feared, during those periods far from being 
generally satisfactory. 

56. No more reliable or disinterested evidence on 
this point can be obtained than that supplied by the 
local constabulary, and from this I shall now accord- 
ingly proceed to quote. 

There is, it may be remarked, a considerable diversity 
observable in the circumstances of different districts of 
this Union, and this diversity will be found to be very 
fully reflected in the varying terms of the reports 
received by me. 

From a district in the, southern extremity of the 
Union the sergeant in charge of the station says, under 
this head of inquiry : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
“ is miserable enough, generally a very large family 
“ depending on Is. a day for their support, and no way 
“ of adding to the income by any home industry, which 
“ leaves a family very miserable and scanty, even for 
", the necessaries , o'f life ; half-fed, half-clad, and 
“ pinchcd-looking. The houses uncomfortable and 
“dirty. Fuel very dear; no fire, except what cooks 
“ fcho food, which is generally potatoes, and sometimes 
“ tea and bread. No meat can be afforded.” 

From an important district, with a large town 
population, in the east of the Union, the employment is 
reported to bo “ casual,” and “ the general condition of 
the agricultural labourer bad.” 

The sergeant in charge of a district a few miles south 
of Cashel, in which the employment afforded is more 
regular, reports the general condition of the labourers 
to be “ poor.” And from the extreme eastern border of 
the Union, in a district having a populous village for its 
centre, the report is : — “ In poor circumstances, during 
winter months.” 

These quotations fairly represent the general drift 
of the unfavourable reports that have reached me, as 
against which some of a more satisfactory complexion 
from other quarters may be now referred to. 

In the central district of the Union it is reported 
that “ tho employment of the majority is regular, Borne 
casual,” and the general condition “ fair.” 

From a purely rural district in the northern section 
of the Union it is reported that “ the employment is 
generally continuous," and that “the general condition 
of the agricultural labourer is fair." 

From another rural district, to the south-east of 
Cashel, the employment is stated to be of “ some con- 


tinuous, and others casual,” and “ the general condition the 
of the agricultural labourer fair.” Amiicri.. 

I shall close these quotations with one from an ex- Laboukfj. 
ceptionally excellent and carefully drawn report — - ' 

received from the sergeant in charge of a rather wild 
and mountainous district in the north-west of the Union, 
where, though the soil is inferior, the population is 
stated to be especially industrious and better off, in 
consequence, than ;those in more favoured localities. He 
says:— “ Employment in this locality is regular and 
“ continuous, in consequence of the demand for labour 
“ being at least equal to the supply.” And he adds : — 

“ The ' general condition of the agricultural labourer in 
“ this locality is fairly comfortable, especially those 
“ who are in possession of cottages under the Labourers 
“ Acts. Employment is constant and wages fairly 
“good, so that labourers, in most instances, can live 
“ pretty well, and much better than in former years,” 

57. These quotations, it will be seen, fully confirm 
the general accuracy of the conclusion indicated, by me 
in paragraph 54. 

Prominence has been already given in paragraph 23 
to the contention of the employers, that the state of 
things complained of is the result of the unreasonable 
demands, of the labourers, which the latter quite as 
strenuously deny. 

The truth, most probably, is that there is more or Conclusion 
less justification, on both sides, for tho allegations EipjjJji 1 " 1 
made ; but after the fullest consideration I have been evidence, 
able to give the subject, I feel compelled to adhere to 
the view expressed in previous reports, that many of 
the labourers cannot, in certain districts command 
continuous employment, even at the most reasonable 
wages, during particular periods of the year. 

58. The industries pursued in this Union, apart from Industries, 
the ordinary agricultural and pastoral operations, are 

not numerous, nor, except as regards one of them, of 
very much practical importance. 

59. The exception is the Creameiy industry, which Creameries 
appears to have taken a considerable hold on the 
farmers of this Union, in which there are at present in 
operation seven such establishments, viz., two atKille- 

naule, two at Fethard, one at Drangan, one at Cashel, 
and one in the north-west of the Union, in Clononlty 
West Electoral Division, in addition to which there are 
some others; so closely adjacent as to be, in part', avail- 
able for the farmers of Gashel Union. 

60. All the creameries here appear to be run on the Ownership 
“ proprietary ’’—none on the “co-operative ” principle, 

such as I took occasion to explain in detail in my propriciarj 
report, paragraph 38, on Kanturk Union. 

61. The owner of the creamery at Drangan, and of Drangan 
one of those at Fethard, is a member of the Board of “rt nll( 
Guardians who was examined as a witness by me at 
Fethard on the 15th instant, when I took occasion to 
obtain from him the particulars as to his creamery 
operations. 

It appears that between the two places the number Quantity 
of gallons o.f milk received daily, rises, in the height of ° f 
the summer, to 5,000, which is paid for at the rate of daify. 

4k d. to 6 d. per gallon, according to the varying prices 
of butter, but in this Union the fanner is not, as else- s epal -,i,ii 
where, entitled to the separated milk, which he has to milk, 
purchase back at 1 d. per gallon. 

The number of hands employed at both these Number 
establishments is returned as 18, all local, with weekly em P ll !™! s 
wagesaveraging, on the whole, about 14 1. ana wap's 

62. In Killenaule the daily receipts are stated to Killenaule 
range from 700 to 1,900 gallons, with weekly wages 

about 51., and price paid 4£d. to 6d., with the same charge 
of Id. per gallon for returned milk. 

63. In Cashel, the quantity received is less, viz: Cashel. 
397 to 921 gallons, at an average price of 4 $<?., with 
same charge for returned milk, and weekly wages 61. 

64. In the three remaining cases the operations are, Other 
probably, more limited, but I did not obtain par- crenmeu" 
ticulars. 

65. Here, as elsewhere, the question as to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of replacing home-made ami di- 
butter by these institutions forms a subject of more or 

less animated local controversy, but having entered ertarnerie 
fully into this aspect Of the case in my Kanturk report, 
nothing further remains to be now added hero upon that 
subject. 

66. Until recently a very prosperous and successful 

trade was for many years conducted in the town of factories, 
Cashel in the manufacture of tobacco and snuff ; which 
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afforded a good deal of local employment ; the weekly 
wages earned being probably not much under from 101. 


For some reason or other this branch of industry has 
just been discontinued, but whether permanently or only 
temporarily I am unable to say. 

67. In Fethard, which ranks next in importance to 
Cashel, and has a population of 1,637, there are two 
limited milling industries, both worked by water power, 
to be noted. 

. One is a sawing mill, which is found very useful in 
sawing timber for the town and surrounding district, 
It employs four hands during the year at weekly wages 
of 10s. to 16s. each. 

The second is a niill, with three pairs of stones — very 
useful in the locality in making whole and oaten meal, 
and grinding grain for cattle feeding— it employs for 
seven months of the year three men at wages of from 
10s. to 12s. a week each. 

It was stated with reference to these industries that 
if the present deficient water-power was increased, by 
. turning into the Glashawley river a continuous stream 
which exists at a point seven miles distant, the opera- 
tions of r both mills could be largely - and beneficially 
extended, but as the estimated cost of effecting this 
improvement is stated to be only 50Z., it is at once, 
matter for surprise and regret that local enterprise 
should have hitherto failed to accomplish it. . 

68. The subject of the size of farms in this Union has 
been already fully dealt with in paragraph 15. 

i 69. The ownership of property in this Union is con- 
siderably divided, some of the proprietors being resi- 
dent, and others non-resident. 

The estate of one of the latter — the Earl of N orman- 
ton — situated in the electoral division of Oughterleague, 
in the north-western part of the Union, was sold by him 
last year to the tenants ; 85 of whom purchased their 
respective holdings at, as I understand, about 16 years’ 
rent. 

i 70. So far as I can judge, the labourers here are dis- 
• tributed fairly enough over the Union, but it has.been 
stated to me that in some instances sufficient care was 
not taken to! locate the Union cottages where a necessity 
for them existed. 

71. The present rate of wages and earnings of the 
several clases of agricultural labourers have been already 
dealt with fully in paragraphs 32-35. 

72. There can be no doubt that the present wages 
coigpare very favourably with the rates obtainable in 
former times, and it is equally certain that a correspond- 
ing improvement has taken place contemporaneously in 
regard to the labourers’ general scale of living. 

73. In paragraph 27 I have quoted the evidence of a 
highly respectable and intelligent farmer giving his 
experience of what farmers are now not only expected, 
but obliged to give the labourers dieted by them, and 
which certainly appears to be not wanting in liberality. 

j 74. Labourers living with their own families cannot, 
of course, command anything so extravagant as this 
witness describes, but unless in particular districts, 
and during those seasons when employment fails them, 
the diet of the labourers is undoubtedly now very much 
superior, as a general rule, to what it formerly was, 
though it may be very well questioned whether the 
large substitution that has taken place of baker’s bread 
and tea for the oatmeal porridge and milk, or potatoes 
and milk, for the breakfast meal of former days, has 
not been on the whole a change for the worse, rather 
than for the better. 

75. In connection with and bearing on this question 
I append, as usual, marked A., a return showing the 
contract prices of the different workhouse supplies 
during the year 1882 and 1892 respectively, and which 
it will be seen, in the main, indicate a substantial 
change in the consumer’s favour. 

76. In nothing, however, is the recent improvement 
*• that has taken place in the condition of the agricultural 

labourers more striking than in regard to their house 
accommodation. 

It is only necessary to refer to the reports on this 
subject prepared for the use of the Government in 1870 
, by the several Poor Law Inspectors to understand how 
miserably provided for, in regard to house accom- 
modation, the great bulk of the labourers almost every- 
where then were. Now it is a real satisfaction to note, 
in driving through the country, how largely these have 


already been replaced by the neat cottages and the B.— V. 

valuable half acres of land provided under the Labourers Cashbi " 
Acts 1883-91. 

Satisfactory — eminently satisfactory — though this is, Necessity 
however, it cannot be doubted, in my opinion, that a ? or ,urther 
great deal more still remains to be accomplished in the met™™' 
same direction, and that until this stage is, as I trust 
it will before very long be reached, the presence of the 
cottages already constructed is far more likely to 
accentuate and intensify than to allay the discontent 
and jealousy of the very numerous class who still con- 
tinue subject to all the privations and discomforts of 
the old condition of things. 

X. — Conclu SION. 

il. Having gone into such details under each sepa- 
rate head of inquiry it is only necessary that I should 
here add, in closing, a few general observations, in the 
way of summary. 

The complaints of the numerous labourers who Complaints 
appeared before me to give their evidence at the several ? f . lh " 
centres I visited resolve themselves practically into a urers ' 
four, yiz.: — (1), the want of better houses, with an acre 
of ground attached ; (2), in the case of those already 
holding cottages, a demand for an increase in the ground 
attached ; (3), a demand for a higher rate of wages ; and 
(4), and last, to the want of employment in the winter 
season. 

Of the farmers many of those examined contend that 
this last (No. 4) complaint would have little existence 
in most places, were it not for the unreasonableness of 
the labourers themselves, in seeking to exact a scale of 
wages and of costly support, which farmers, under 
existing conditions, are totally unable to afford. 

Others, however, while agreeing in the opinion just 
adverted to as to the exorbitant demands of the 
' labourers, admit that in many cases they are, as alleged 
by them, unable to find continuous employment : and 
these witnesses usually advocate, as the only possible 
remedy, the purchase of their holdings by the farmers, 
which they consider would lead to the execution of 
many necessary land improvements, and the consequent 
extension of employment. 

78. I have in paragraph 69 referred to the fact of i/n-d 
one non-resident proprietor, the Earl of Normanton, Norman- 
having recently disposed of his Cashel Union property ,on8Cslat ®. 
by sale to the tenants, and one of the latter having 
attended to give evidence before me at Dundrum, on 
the 18th instant, I availed myself of the opportunity 
to ascertain how far these anticipations had been 
realised in that instance. Ho says : — 

“ I live on Lord Normanton’s sold property. I bought Evidence of 
“ my own holding — 45 acres, statute. I gave 16 years’ a . ,<m . ant 
“purchase of the rent, not a judicial rent; it was prcliased 
“ always the same. I bought last January twelve liis holding. 
“ months (i.e. January 1891), the holding has been six 
“ years in my possession. About eighty-five tenants in 
“ Oughterleague Electoral Division purchased on this 
“ estate like myself. 

“ I consider the farms are better worked now than 
“ before the purchase. 

‘‘ The farmers are better able now than before to 
“ improve the land. They have been draining and 
“fencing. There is a necessity for liming, but there 
“ is no lime burning nearer than eight miles off ; this is 
“ likely to take place and is much required. 

“ I consider that the purchase of the farms has been 
“ beneficial. It has already benefited the labourers, 

“ but as yet the farmers have not capital to do much. 

“ Ultimately I consider it will benefit them.’’ 

As regards complaint No. 2, I have in paragraph 42 Size of 
observed on the fact that the disputed question as to S? 1 !® 80 
the precise extent of ground that should be attached to 0 
labourers’ cottages has been by the Act of last Session, 

55 Yict. c. 7, s. 3, set at rest, except as regards the 
cottages already in existence. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted to me to suggest, as a 
matter well deserving of serious consideration in this 
connection, whether or not, on grounds of public policy, 
it is advisable, under existing circumstances, to maintain 
a distinction in this respect, between the present and 
future holders of cottages which can only, it is to be 
feared, have the effect of reviving and perpetuating 
amongst so considerable a body as the former have now 
grown to be, those feelings of discontent and dissatis- 
faction with their lot for the extinction of which so 
much has been already successfully done by the reme- 
dial legislation of recent years. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. P. O’BKIEN 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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Cashel. 


White Bread - 
Brown Bread - 
Oatmeal - 
Indian Meal - 
Bice 

New Milk 
Tea - 
Cocoa 
Sugar 
Eggs 
Beef 

Mutton - 
Beef Houghs - 

(Signed) W. Phelan, 

Clerk of Union. 


1882. 

1892. 

— 


1882. 

1892. 

— 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 




£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 


0 

0 

5* 

0 

0 

4£ 

Per 4 lbs. 

Beeves Heads - 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

Each. 

0 

0 

5} 

0 

0 

41 


4 „ ' 

Sheep Heads - 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

» 

14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 


ton. 

Soap 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

0 

Per cwt. 

8 

6 

0 

5 12 

0 


„ 

Dipt Candles - 

0 

8 

4 

0 

3 

4 

„ dpz. lbs. 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

H 


lb. 

Newport Coal - 

1 

5 

6 

1 

2 10 

„ ton. 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

61 


gallon. 

Blankets - 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

8| 

„ lb. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 


lb. 

Bugs 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Each. 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 


cwt. 

Shirting Calico 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

Per yard. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 


lb. 

Flannel - 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 10 

„ „ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 


dozen. 

Check 

0 

0 

8i 

0 

0 

8 

,, 

0 

0 

4\ 

0 

0 

3£ 


lb. 

Frieze 

0 

5 

7 

0 

4 

51 

” ” 

0 

0 

4$ 

0 

0 

H 



Corduroy 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

„ ,, 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

■■ 

- 
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To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


AfiRICUl- 

1.U10UREK. 


Monkstown, Oo. Dublin, 

Sir, 31 st December, 1892. 

1. I have the honour to report for the informa- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Labour, that, as pre- 
viously arranged with the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner, I proceeded to Wexford on the 2nd inst., and 
was there engaged during the three ensuing weeks in 
prosecuting my inquiry as to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which the agricultural labourer lives 
and works at the present time in that Union. 


2. I took on my arrival the same steps that I have 
in my previous reports described to obtain the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the best representatives of 
local interests and opinion that were accessible to me, 
aud on the 10th instant I attended the weekly meeting 
of the Board of Guardians, through the published 
reports of whose proceedings on that occasion, in the 
three local newspapers, my arrival in the Union, and 
the precise purpose of my visit were made known to all 
who felt, in any way, interested, or desired to take part 
in the subject of the investigation. 


3. I have here — as, indeed, in every Union hitherto 
visited by me— experienced, I may say on all hands, 
the utmost courtesy and readiness to facilitate my 
proceedings, and afford me the information I re- 
quired. 

Hoard of I wish, in this connection, to specially acknowledge 
Guardians. m y sense 0 f obligation to the chairman, and many of 
the other members of the Board of Guardians ; to the 
Union? particularly well-informed clerk of the Union, and. 

County amongst the county officials to the county surveyor, the 

ofliciais. secretary of the grand jury, and his assistants. 


population 

visited. 


4. I have been, as usual, much indebted also to the 
officers and men of the Royal Irish Constabulary for the 
valuable local information everywhere received from 
them, as well as for the important assistance they 
afforded me in procuring the attendance of both 
farmers and labourers to meet me on the occasions of 
my visiting the several stations for the prosecution of 
my investigation, and in placing at my disposal for the 
same purpose the use of a barrack room, where — as 
was often the case— no other suitable accommodation 
was available. 

The stations visited by me in this way were : 
Taghmon in the west, Cornwall and Crossabeg in the 
north-west, Blackwater and Castlebridgc in the north- 
east, Bridgetown and Duneormick in the south-west, 
and Killinick aud Tagoat in the south-east— in addition 
to which I, of course, also took evidence in "Wexford 
itself, with respect to that and the immediately adjoin- 
ing districts. 

5. Following the course adopted in all my previous 
reports, I take leave to submit here some preliminary 
observations bearing on the general characteristics and 
past history of the Union. 


6. This is the most important Union of the four into 
which Wexford is divided. It occupies the entire of the 
south-eastern extremity of the county, and is divided 
for poor law purposes into 33 separate electoral 
divisions. 

It is in part ail inland, and partly a maritime dis- 
trict ; its boundaries being : north, the Union of En- 
niscorthy; west, the Union of New Ross; east, bt. 
George’s Channel, and south the Atlantic Ocean. 

The area of the entire Union is 126,301 acres, includ- 
ing about 1,200 acres of waste, &c. 

The poor law valuation is 108,374/., equal to about 
17s. 2 d per acre, and 3Z. Is. 8 d. per head of the popula- 
tion-which is now 35,142 ; as against 38,745 the return 
for 1881, and 40,640 in 1871— this being equivalent to a 
reduction of 3,603 or 9'5 per cent., and 5,498 or 13'o per 
cent, of the previous population within the last 10 or Ad 
years respectively. 

The total number of holdings in the Union is 9,980, 


which, being divided into the area and valuation, gives B.— VI. 

an average of nearly 13 acres, and a valuation of 10Z. 11s. " KXF0IID - 
for each holding. 

7. The physical features of the country are diversified Physical 
somewhat In the districts lying to the north-west and features, 
north-east, forming portions of the Baronies of Shel- 
maliere East and Shelmaliere West, the general face of 

the country is undulating, and in parts hilly ; while, to 
the south, the land situated in the Baronies of Forth 
and Bargy is generally of a level character, except that 
a few miles to the south of the town of Wexford there 
is a range of rocky hills, known as ‘ the Forth Moun- 
tains,’ which extend from west to east for a distance of 
about five miles, rising to a height of, as I should judge 
it, some 700 feet above the sea level. 

8. The soil, which differs a good deal in quality, is The soil, 
for the most part either a heavy and stiff or a light 

clay. Near the seaboard it is, in part, sandy, and close 
to Wexford in the east, and Kilmore in the south, 
where considerable tracts of slob-land havo been re- 
claimed from the sea and brought under cultivation, it 
assumes the character of a valuable loam. 

9. The geological characteristics also vary consider- Geological 

ably in different sections of the Union. formation. 

The formation of the district, bounded by Kerlogo, 

Killinick, Moyglass, Bridgetown, Killag, Duncormic, 

Newcastle Cross-roads, and Drinagh is carboniferous 
limestone. 

The land in this district is very fertile, and there are 
extensive and valuable limestone quarries and Portland 
cement works at Drinagh, about three miles to the 
south of Wexford town. 

South-east of this district, between Wexford and 
Crossfarnoge, the fonnation changes and consists of 
lower Silurian, but between St. Margaret’s and Carn- 
soro Point the rocks are granite— the granite of 
Carnsore Point being, it is to be noted, of a reddish or 
flesh colour. 

A band of old red sandstone, with valuable quarries 
at Kerloge, separates the carboniferous limestone dis- 
trict from the Cambrian area, consisting of gritstono 
and slate. This latter district is bounded on the north- 
west by a line, extending roughly from Roney Rock 
north of Cahore to Bannow in the extreme south-west, 
but within this area are the hills already referred to as 
“ the Forth Mountains,” consisting of quartzite or 
quartz rock. 

The land in the immediate vicinity of these hills has 
been reclaimed, I believe, by squatters, and is of but 
indifferent quality. 

North-west of “ the Cambrian area ” the formation is 
again, as in the case of the district between Wexford 
and Crossfarnoge, lower silurian. 

10. The following particulars, taken from the rate illustration* 
books, showing the ratio of area to valuation in a few of diversify 
of the electoral divisions, will best illustrate the diver- of “'*• 
sities in the quality of the soil to which reference has 
been made, viz., 


No. 1. — Inferior Soil. 


1 

Electoral Division. 

Area. I 

Valuation. 1 

Valuation 
per Acre. 


Acres. ! 

£. 

e. a. 

Newcastle - - - - 

2,105 

926 

8 9 

Whitechurch - - - 

4,889 

1,950 

8 0 

Aughawilliam - - 

3,870 

1,908 

9 10 

Killag ----- 

4,633 

2,312 

10 0 


I 4 
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No. 2. — Superior Soil. 


Ladys Island - - - 

2,890 l 

2,786 

19 

0 

Kilscoran - - - - 

3,457 ! 

3,191 

18 

5 

St. Helen - - - - 

2,892 

2,561 

17 

8 

Kilpatrick - - - 

4,107 

3,525 

17 

2 

Entire Union - 

126,301 

108,374 
1 

17 

2 


From these figures it will be seen that while, upon 
the whole, the soil of this Union may be pronounced to 
he of a fair description — some of it is excellent — there 
is to be noted in immediate combination with this, in 
several instances, land of a decidedly poor and inferior 
character. 


off from all connection with the outer world by rigidly The 
confining themselves to intermarrying with their own tcrai. 1 ’ 
people. Labourer. 

14. There were, besides these, many other charac- Other 
teristics not necessary to be noted here, but by which “eristics, 
this remarkable people were long distinguished from 
the other inhabitants of the Union. 

As already observed, however, these may be now 
regarded as being for the most part things of the past, 
the inhabitants of the two baronies constituting the 
territory of the ancient Welsh settlers being at the 
present time scarcely distinguishable from the ordinary 
population, except as the difference is tersely 
expressed by one of my correspondents, who says as to 
this : — 

“ They are now considerably mixed up, and 
“ the consequence is a hardy, industrious race of 
“ peasants, neither English nor Irish, but a 
“ mixture of both, and perhaps better than 
“ either.” 


Chaiiictfr 
and history 

habitants 
of forth 
and liargy 


Strongbow’s 

invasion. 


Statute of 
Cashel. 


Flemish 


element. 


Decline and 
disuso of 
forth 
dialect. 


Self-help 

marriage. 


11. For the general and somewhat, exceptional pro- 
sperity, however, which this Union has long enjoyed, 
the chief meric belongs, not to the quality of the soil, 
but, there can be no doubt, to the sturdy independence, 
frugality, thrift, and industry which have at all times 
conspicuously distinguished the inhabitants of the two 
historic Baronies of Forth and Bargy, constituting the 
greater part of its territorial extent, and comprehending 
within their limits nearly two-thirds of its area, and 
more than three-fourths of the entire population of the 
Union. 

The inhabitants of these districts at the present time 
are, in great measure, the descendants of the colony of 
Welsh settlers, by whom, and those of their countrymen 
who joined them at a later period, these baronies were 
planted, immediately after the Anglo-Norman invasion 
of Ireland in 1169, under Strongbow, whose first land- 
ing in this country was effected in the small harbour of 
Baunow, situated in the south-western corner of the 
Union — an event which was followed not long after- 
wards by the unconditional surrender of the town of 
Wexford to the successful arms of the invaders, and 
which culminated, less than three years later, in the 
Statute of Cashel, by virtue of which the transfer of the 
sovereignty of Ireland to the British crown was for- 
mally decreed. 

12. Mixed up with these settlers of purely Welsh 
nationality were likewise, it is supposed, a considerable 
number of Flemings, who, having been driven out of 
their own land in the early part of the twelfth century 
by a succession of destructive inundations which laid 
waste the entire seaboard of the Low Countries, had 
since that period established themselves in Pembroke- 
shire and Glamorganshire, from which, it is believed, 
they largely contributed to swell the ranks of Strong- 
bow’s invading army. 

It was owing to the admixture of this element in the 
population which constituted the original plantation 
that the peculiar dialect, which up to a comparatively 
recent date still obtained, especially in the Barony of 
Forth, was considered to partake of a Flemish as well 
as of a Welsh character. 

Since the early part of the present century, however, 
the general use of this peculiar language has been on 
the wane, and though, even as recently as the year 
1836, the then Lord Lieutenant (Earl of Mulgrave), on 
visiting the district, was presented by the inhabitants 
with an address written altogether in the Forth 
dialect, it may be said to have now, with few and rare 
exceptions, ceased to be either known or spoken by any 
class of the community. 

13. In addition to this long-continued maintenance 
of an exclusive language, the settlers who constituted 
this first Anglo-Norman colony, as well as their 
descendants and successors, wore likewise distinguished 
by many other traits and characteristics of a peculiar 
type, most of which have now, like their language, 
disappeared altogether, with the advance of modern 

Amongst these peculiarities may bo noted the habit 
of rendering themselves entirely independent of all 
external help by having, in their own body, tradesmen 
and artificers capable of supplying all their necessary 
and artificial wants, and of further cutting themselves 


15. The farms range for the most part from about Size of 
20 or 30 to 50 or 60 acres, but outside these limits are * anns - 
to be noted both some farms of considerable extent and 
a still larger number of very small holdings. 

The number of qualified jurors may be referred to Juror lists, 
here, as in other previous cases, as the readiest indica- 
tion available on this point. The qualification for 
special jurors in this county is 100Z. valuation, and the 
number coming under this head is 215. The qualifica- 
tion for a common juror is 40Z. in the county and 10Z. 
in towns, and of these there are 1,201 — thus making a 
total of 1,416 jurors duly qualified in both capacities. 

The nature of the farming pursued is very mixed in Description 
character, and combines, with a considerable amount 0 arn ""s- 
of tillage, some daily farming, but a very much 
larger proportion of sheep and general stock fatten- 
ing, &c. 

The extent of land under tillage, though a good deal Tillage, 
reduced in some districts as compared with former 
years, is still, speaking generally, in marked contrast 
with what is to be met with in any of the UnionB 
hitherto reported on by me. 

In the case ’ of the farms of the smaller class it may 
be stated that from about one-fourth to three-fourths is 
usually devoted to this purpose. On the larger farms 
it is less, but even in these it is probably from one- 
sixth to one-eighth, though in some cases no doubt it is 
considerably less than this. 

17. The crops grown are usually barley, oats, Crops 
potatoes, turnips, and mangolds ; not vei-y much wheat, grown ' 
and, in some particular districts, beans. 

Formerly barley and beans may be said to have con- Barley and 
stituted the staple products of Bargy and Forth beans ' 
districts, but the latter has been in recent years gradu- 
ally diminishing in extent — this crop, though at times 
highlv remunerative, being found, in its general 
results, to be too uncertain and precarious to be much 
relied upon under existing climatic conditions. It is 
still, however, cultivated to a certain extent by some of 
the farmers of the smaller class in the Barony of Forth, 
though it seems to have almost disappeared in the 
adjoining Barony of Bargy, a farmer in which stated 
in his evidence before me as to this : — 

“ I farm about 34 Irish acres. Tillage about 
“ one-half — 16 or 17 acres. I have three milch 
“ cows, young stock, and sheep. Crops, barley, 

“ oats, potatoes, turnips, and mangolds. No beans 
“ grown here for the last four years ; it is an 
“ uncertain crop, and has had to be given up in 
“ consequence.” 


18. As regards its financial liabilities of a public Fiscal 
nature, the position of the Union is quite as favourable burdens - 
as it is in most other respects. 

19. The Union is for the most part included within County 
the limits of the four Baronies of Bargy, Forth, and rate ' 
Shelmaliere (East and West), but it also includes, to a 
limited extent, parts of two other Baronies, viz., Bal- 
laghkeen South and Bantry, and the following figures 
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'J'he represent the taxation for county purposes assessed in 
A iukae I each these six baronies during the past year, viz. : — 

Labourer. 


Barony. 

Poundage of llate for 
last Twelve Months. 


s. d. 

Bargy 

1 9 

Ballaghkeen - 

1 6 

Bantry ----- 

2 1 

Forth 

1 8 

Shelmaliere, East 

1 8 

„ West - 

1 7 


Poor rate. 20. The last poor rate, made in September of the 

present year, only averaged Is. 3 d. for all [purposes — 
ranging from a minimum of Is. in the rural electoral 
divisions of Kilpatrick to 2s. 4 d. in the town division of 
Wexford. 

Seed Supply 21. There was no liability incurred in this Union 
' c ' under the Seed Supply Act of 1890. 

Statistics of 22. The statistics of pauperism at the present time 
pauperism. ail( j a t the coi - re3ponding date of 1882 are as ‘follows, 
viz. : — 



1892. 

1882. 

Humber in workhouse 

350 

455 

Humber on outdoor relief 

815 

710 

Total • - - 

1,165 

1,165 

General average cost of main- 
tenance and clothing in work- 
house per week ... 

3s. 4 d. 

3s. Q\d. 


From these figures it will be observed that, while the 
lotal number in receipt of relief at the two periods 
which form the subject of comparison, is absolutely 
identical, there has been a substantial reduction, equiva- 
lent to about 23 per cent., in the number of workhouse 
inmates ; while the weekly cost of maintaining them 
has, within the same time, fallen from 3s. 6 \d. to 3s. 4cZ. 
per head. 

Conclusion 23. This concludes the preliminary observations I 
narv obser- deemed it convenient to submit, and I shall now proceed 
rations.* to deal in the usual order with the several prescribed 
heads of my inquiry. 


1. — The Supply op Labour. 

Sufficient 24. The supply of and demand for labour in this 
Busy' ° Union may be said generally to balance each other pretty 
unisons. fairly throughout the year. 

In the seasons of spring and harvest time a dearth 
of labour is, no doubt, experienced in some districts ; 
but this is now in a great measure redressed by the 
very common use of machinery in several operations 
which were formerly executed by manual labour. 
Emigration. 25. There has been a distinct decrease in the supply 
during the past 10 or 15 years, owing to emigration, the 
diminution of the population noted in paragraph 6 being, 
there can be no doubt, largely attributable to the num- 
bers of this particular class who have left the country 
during the periods indicated. 

immigm- 26. There is no immigration of workers here 
l0a- experienced during any season. 

^■ffiuency of 27. It is rather generally complained that the 

•i urers. labourers are not now at all as efficient as formerly — in 
part owing to the fact that the best are those who have 
left the country, and partly because those remaining are 
said to be now less solicitous for the interest of their 
employers than in past years. 
i 77260. 


As compared with other districts of the country there n.— vi. 

is, probably, not very much difference to be noted in Wb’xsor'd. 
the case of Wexford Union. 

II. — Conditions op Engagement. 

28. The employment in this Union is for the most Umploy- 
part fairly continuous, and the hiring is usually by the nient - 
week or year. In some districts it is complained by 

the labourers that, in the winter time, constant work 
cannot be procured, but this is certainly the exception, 
not the rule, and I have no doubt that in this respect 
the labourers generally are far more favourably circum- 
stanced here than 1 have found to bo the case in any of 
the five Unions previously inquired into by mo. 

29. The hours are usually from 6 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m. Hom-sof 
in summer, and in winter from daylight to dark, with L " l ' 0,lr - 
an allowance of from one and a-half to two hours for 
meals. 

In some cases these limits may be slightly exceeded, 
and some of the labourers examined by me complained 
that in practice they were barely allowed by the farmers 
time enough to swallow their food. 

Speaking generally, the period of labour appears to 
be from 9 to 1 1 hours daily in summer, and about two 
less in winter time. 

30. Sunday labour is confined, as a rule to resident Sunday 
servants, and to such work as circumstances render 11 xmr ' 
indispensable. 

III. — Wages and Earnings. 

31. The rates of wages vary somewhat in different I(«te of 
localities, but the general scale ranges from 8s. tc 10s. " a K es 
per week, without food, for men, and 4s. to 6s. for 
women and boys. Where food (three meals) is also 
given — and in this Union it may be said to be tho 
general rule, except in the case of large farmers and tho 
resident gentry — the rate given ranges from 3s. 6 d. to 

5s. per week. It may, I think, be assumed that the most 
general rates allowed are 9s. without food, and 4s. when 
the labourer is dieted ; resident farm servants 10Z. to 
12-Z. all found. Some of the labourers who are per- 
manently employed receive allowances in the shape of a 
free house on employer’s land, milk, fuel, or a piece of 
potato ground. Such allowances as these are, however, 

I apprehend, exceptional, not tbe rule, but it is the 
general practice to give all permanent labourers a 
bonus of from 15s. to 25s. on the close of harvest work, 
for which extra hands casually called in receive either 
Is. a day with food, or from 2s. to 2s. 6 d. a day without 
diet. 

32. There is not much in the way of piecework to be piecework, 
noted here, but, in some districts, I am informed a 
labourer occasionally earns about 1Z. a week at such 

jobs as faggot cutting, cleaning up ditches, making 
sewers, and turning head lands, &c. 

33. The general annual rate of earnings may be stated Annual 

as follows : — earnings. 



£ e. £ 

Ordinary labourers, without food - 

23 8 to 26 

,, ,, with food 

10 8 „ 13 

Skilled labourers, without food - 

26 0 „ 31 

„ ,, With food 

18 0 

Resident farm Bervahts 

8 0 „ 12 


34. The annual earnings of women and boys it is not Kernings of 
easy to estimate, their employment being intermittent 

and casual, rather than continuous; but the receipts 
from these sources are nevertheless here of a substantial 
character, the wives of the labourers in this Union 
being so far as I could judge, considerably more help- 
ful and hard-working in turning such resources as are 
open to them to goodpractical account than any others 
that I have yet come into contact with. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

35. The Board of Guardians of this Union have sot a Action by 
good example to other similar public bodies by the Hoard of 
manner in which they appear to have applied themselves 0uar<liB "*- 
to the duty of exercising the powers conferred upon 

them under the provisons of the several Labourers' 

Acts, 1883 to 1891. 

The number of cottages already erected and occupied Guardians' 
by labourers in this Union is 258, beside which a eotuge*. 
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provisional order has been .obtained for 55 more, and a 
fresh scheme, prpyiding for , a further addition of about 
60 is now in course or preparation. When the entire 
number, 373, is available, there will, probably, not 
remain a great many labourers, in any district of the 
Union, not fairly circumstanced in regard to house 
accommodation. 

I have visited as many of those already in use as were 
conveniently accessible to me. 

36. Theyarey as far as I could judge, fairly dispersed, 
and properly constructed, and, in regard to the internal 
accommodation afforded by them, they are the most 
commodious and best adapted to meet the exigencies of 
large families that I have as yet met with. 

They each consist of two stories and four apartments, 
which are all of fair siKe-y owing >to. the judicious arrange- 
ment made here of extending the loft over the entire 
length of the building, a plan, the adoption of which 
would have entirely obviated some of the strongest 
grounds of complaint urged on my attention in other 
places that I have visited. 

37. I was informed that the entire cost of the sites and 
buildings, &c., did not exceed 1001. per cottage, which 
must be considered moderate, under the circumstances. 

38. They are let to the labourers, at Is. a week, and I 
was glad to learn that this rent is paid with, on- the 
whole, remarkable punctuality. 

39. The house accommodation of those labourers who 
have not hitherto been so fortunate as to secure Union 
cottages is, it is to be feared, to a lai-ge extent but very 
indifferent. These houses are partly dispersed over the 
farms, and in part concentrated in the villages ; they 
usually consist of only one or two apartments, and are 
built with mud walls and thatched roofs, which arc not 
uncommonly in a bad state of repair, 

They are usually unprovided with land or gardens of 
any sort, and are let at rents ranging from 6d. to 8 d., 
and Is. per week. 

In some few instances, however, ! observed, in driving 
through the Union, some excellent specimens of 
labourers’ houses, which, as I understand, had been 
erected by the owners of the property On which they 
stood. 

40. At almost every station visited by me labourers 
appeared before me to complain of their present house 
accommodation, and urge the necessity for the erection 
of more Union cottages, with the, I may say, now never 
failing additional demand that the land attached should 
bo increased from a half to a full acre — a question into 
the merits of which I have entered so fully in my 
recent report on Cashel Union, that it appears to be 
unnecessary that I should further refer to it on the 
present occasion. 


V. — Gardens and Allotments. 


obviously given by the labourers’ wives here to this Th - 
branch of domestic industry has proved an important Agio err., 
element in the additions they are able to make to their T TUIUI - 
small resources. Rabocrki. 


YI. — Benefit Societies. 

45. There are no benefit societies of any kind in this 
Union. 


YII. — Trades Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

46. Some short time since there were labour leagues 
established in different districts of Wexford Union, but 
they have been in recent times gradually dying out, and 
during my visit I only met with two which are still in 
active existence, viz., one at Tagoat, and the other at T . , 
Lady’s Island, both situated in the south-eastern ex- liSy's 
tremity of the Union, where I visited on the 15th ? sla,1, | 1 
instant, and took the opportunity of obtaining the branell< " i - 
evidence of the president, the secretary, and such of 

the other members of these organisations as were 
willing to meet me there for the purpose. 

47. I had previously examined the secretaries of the 
now discontinued branches of Wexford and Barntown— w . 
both remarkably intelligent men— and 1 am bound to and Ei- 
say that, in no single instance did I find the slightest ,own - 
tendency either to exaggerate facts, or urge unreason- 
able or impracticable demands on the part of the 
several representatives of these organisations that gave 
evidence before me. 


YIII. — General Relations between Employers and 
Employed. 

48. The relations in this Union between the labourers 
and their employers are reported to be upon the whole 
fair, but there are qualifications of this state of things 
to be noted in some districts, and the following extract 
from a report received by me from a constabulary 
sergeant in charge of one of the stations I visited, may 
be probably accepted as a tolerably accurate represen- 
tation of what may be considered to be a by no means 
uncommon case in this connection. 

He says as to this : — 

“ Lhe general feeling between employers and Evidence. 
“ employed is not of a very strained character, but 
“ the labourers on the whole believe that they are 
“ badly treated by the farmers, both with regard 
‘‘ to the amount of wages paid them, and hours for 

“ It is a fact beyond dispute that the farmers try 
“ to get as much work from the labourers as they 
“ can, while the labourer tries to pass the time 
“ with as much ease to himself as circumstances 
“ permit.” 


41. There, is attached to each Union cottage the 
statutable half acre of land, which appears to be usually 
applied, as intended, to the purpose of providing 
potatoes and vegetables for the labourer’s family ; but 
complaints are urged that this cannot be done every 
year in succession, in the same patch, and this is 
commonly urgedas the strongest argument in favour of 
increasing the quantity to the much-desired acx - e. 

42. Except as just described, no allotments are to be 
any whei'o met with under the provisions of Section 1 6 
of 48 & 49 Viet. cap. 77, and Section 12 of 49 & 50 
Viet. cap. 59. 

43. Jn some other Unions the labourers are able with- 
out much difficulty, to obtain from the neighbouring 
farmers, either merely in consideration of their manur- 
ing the ground, or for this, and a specified rent in 
addition, a plot of potato ground; but this practice 
appears to obtain very little in Wexford Union, and may 
be said to be confined to certain cases in which a small 
privilege of this sort is allowed by farmers to their own 
permanent labourers — to the limited extent of sowing 
for them a few drills of potatoes — about 20 perches, 
using for the purpose the manure collected by the 
labourer near his cabin. 

•14. There are no cow-runs, cow-gates, or cow-pastures 
to be noted in any part of this Union, and the live 
Btock kept by the labourers may be said to be strictly 
confined to pigs and fowls. Wexford, it may be 
observed, is famous for the rearing of every variety of 
the latter, and there- is no doubt that the close attention 


XX — Tiie General Condition of the Agrcicultural 
Labourer. 

49. As compared with the state of things in existence 

here ten or fifteen years back, there is, I think, no room witli forairi 
to donbt that the general condition of the agricultural Y eal ' s - 
labourer has within this period undergone a decided 
improvement in the Union of Wexford. 

There has not been here at all the same reduction in 
the extent of tillage farming that has been experienced ' " 

with such telling effect on the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers in many of the other parts of Ireland, 
while the large emigration that has taken place, as 
indicated in paragraph 6, has had its natural effect, of Emiernlin "' 
course, in creating a greatly increased demand for the 
labour of those still remaining in the country. 

Owing to the combined operation of these two causes 
he complaints met with so commonly on the part of 
i ee labourers in other places as to the want of continuous 
.'mployment throughput the entire year are here, com- 
paratively few ; while the liberal provision made by 
the Board of Guardians in connection with the erection 
of cottages for the accommodation of this class, and the Union 
substantial decrease that has concurrently with this co,tages - 
taken place in the cost of most of the prime.necessaries Cost of 
of their lives could not fail to result in a considerable provisions, 
amelioration of their general condition. 

50. As bearing on this last element of improvement in Contract 
the labourer’s position, I may here quote the contract 
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The prices paid for the principal articles of food in use in 
the workhouse in 1892 and 1882 respectively , viz : — 
Labourer. ___ ' 


Contract Prices. 

1892. 

1882. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Flour, per bag, 16 stone - 

1 

2 

5 

1 

14 

5 

Meat, per lb. - 

0 

0 

5$ 

0 

0 

n 

Indian meal, per cwt. 

0 

6 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Oatmeal, per cwt. 

0 

12 

6 

0 

13 

H 

Potatoes, per stone - 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Buttermilk, per gallon 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Sweet milk , , , , 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

Tea, per lb. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

8 

Sugar „ .... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Bice, per stone 

0 

1 

7 

0 

4 

8 

Bacon, per lb. - 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 11 

General average cost of main- 







tenance and clothing per 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

6i 


Pola 




Comparison 
with other 
districts. 



These figures represent a very real reduction in the 
present weekly outlay for food of a large family as 
contrasted with that of 10 years ago, while the facilities 
now enjoyed by a large portion of the labourers for 
the production of potatoes and vegetables for their own 
use, on the plots attached to their holdings, have, it 
need not be said, still further improved their position 
in this respect in a vei’y material degree. 

51. These observations refer only to the relative 
condition of the labourers now and formerly in Wexford 
Union ; it remains that I should next compare it with 
that at the present time enjoyed by the same class in 
other districts of the country. 

Where the labourers are remunerated entirely by 
money wages the rates in all the Unions as yet visited 
by me may be said to range from 8s. to 12s. a week, but 
passing over exceptional cases in both directions, 9s. 
and 10s. may be regarded as the rates usually paid to 
the ordinary class of labourers, and to this rule Wex- 
ford substantially presents no exception. 

It is everywhere the practice to pay some labourers 
partly in money wages, and partly in diet ; and where 
this course is followed the usual rate ranges from 4s. 
to 8s., but 6s. may be taken to be the standard most 
commonly obsei'ved. 

In regard to this class' of labourers, however .Wexford 
presents, in two most important respects, a rather 
marked contrast to anything hitherto coming under my 
notice. 

In some otherUnions I have found the existence of this 
class to be more the exception than the rule — the arrange- 
ment being chiefly, I apprehend, adopted in cases where 
the labourer has to travel a considerable distance to and 
from the sphere of his daily work; but in Wexford 
Union, on the contrary, it may be said to be the almost 
invariable practice adopted — except by farmers of 
the largest class, and by the resident gentry — while the 
scale of wages allowed in these cases, though ranging 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week, does not, as a rule, exceed, I 
think, 4s., and is certainly not anywhere on the average 
over 4s. 6d. 

It is right to add that the diet allowed by the Wex- 
ford farmers to their labourers in these cases appears 
to' be a liberal one — and is, probably, value for 5s. or 
6s. a week ; this, in effect, bringing the rate of remune- 
ration up to very much what the general standard is, so 
far as the cost to the employer is concerned. 

52. Under these circumstances it is exceedingly diffi- 
cnlt to understand how a practice, so obviously, and so 
seriously disadvantageous to such of the labourers as 
have families dependent on them, could have ever met 
with the general acceptance it appears to have found 


here— nor could anyone that I referred to on the subject B.— VI. 

afford me any clear or satisfactory explanation of tho WBXPOIil) - 
matter. 

Neither could any one — and I put the question to 
several witnesses of practical experience — "explain to 
me how it was possible for a labourer having a wile 
and four or five children dependent on him to support 
them, under existing conditions, with any approach to 
comfort on wages of only 4s. or even 5s. a week. In 
reply to this inquiry it was admitted by one and all that 
they “ could not understand how it was done." 

53. The true solution of the problem is, I believe, to Earnings of 
bo looked for in the fact that the labourers’ wives are "' iv, ' s - 
here, as I have already had occasion to remark, quito 
exceptionally industrious, and undertake an amount of 

farm work altogether unknown in other places, beside 
adding materially to their family resources by the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such small domestic industries 
as the rearing and feeding of pigs, poultry, &c. 

54. The necessity thus imposed on the labourers’ on 

wives of seeking external employment is, however, employment 
attended with, as it appears to me, some serious draw- of wivcs - 
backs, in certain cases. 

In one cottage that I visited I found in it the Illustration, 
labourer’s wife and five little children — the two oldest 
being girls of apparently from 9. to 12 years of age — 
and, in reply to my inquiry as to how they woro cared 
for during her own absence at farm, work, &c., she 
informed me that she had to keep the two most grown 
of tho nurqber from school, to. lpok after the others ; 
and, in the course of my inquiry several witnesses, I 
may add, stated to me that another effect of the 
arrangement I am now dealing with was that the 
labourers’ children had to be, as a rule, withdrawn pre- 
maturely from school, for the purpose of going out to 
service with the farmers, and so relieving their families 
of the cost of supporting them at home. 

55. With these prefatory explanations as to the 
general condition of the agricultural labourers in this 
Union I shall now proceed to submit, in further elucida- 
tion of the subject, extracts from some of the evidence 
obtained by me on this particular point. 

56. A witness of great experience, and having a very Evidence, 
intimate acquaintance with the question throughout tho 

entire Union says as to this 

“ If each competent labourer were provided with 
“ a cottage and plot of land (half a statute acre) 

“ under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, and. if his 
“ wages were increased by two shillings a week the 
“ lot of the labourers in this Union would not be 
“ an unhappy one ” ; and he further observes wish 
respect jto-one particular, and by no means incon- 
siderable class of labourers, as follows : — 

“There is a class called ‘ servant boys,’ who 
“ have from 10Z. to 12L a year with their support 
“ and lodging the whole year round. These have 
“ certainly nothing to complain of, except perhaps 
“ the ‘ lodge ’ might be a little better looked 
“ after. It is this class, unfortunately, of lino 
“ able strapping fellows who usually emigrate.” 

57. An experienced ex-officio guardian of the Union, Ex-oincio 
who takes an active interest in all matters of local KUar <Uan. 
administration, says on this subject j 

“Taking into consideration tho price .of Hour, 

“ meal, &c.', twenty years ago the labourer holds a 
“ most favourable position at the present time. 

“ I Sold wheat in 1874 for 27s. the 20 stone. 

„ „ 1875 „ 27«. „ „ 

„ „ 1877 „ 30s. „ ,. 

“ The present price of wheat is 16s. the 20 stone. 

“ Oats were sejling^n the ajjove yeers at from 12s. 

“ to 13s. for 14 stone. The present price of oats is 
“ 8s. lOci the 14 , stone. I pay the same wages now 
“ as I did twenty years ago/ I consider the agri- 
“ cultural labourer should be paid either in' money, 

“ or in part money and meal and flour so that all 
“ his earnings Should go to his home for tho sup- 
“ port of his family. 

“There is a great want of the simplest kuow- 
“ ledge of cookery among the women, and I 
“ consider that some means of teaching cookery 
“ should be adopted at the national schools.” 

58. A resident proprietor, in the vicinity of Wexford, 
says, under this head: — 

“ Where a man or a family re in receipt of con- Resident 
“ stant work their condition never was better. In l ,r °P flctor - 
“ the dear times their wages were raised from 7*. 

“ to 88. a week. All necessaries of life And cloth- 

K 2 
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B.— vi, “ i n g are far cheaper than formerly. Generally 

Wexford. American bacon forms an item of diet whero 

“ flesh was hardly ever tasted before. Instead of 
“ barley and Indian meal stirabout and gridlo 

cake being made at home, broad carts call round 
“ the country regularly and leave baker’s bread at 
“ all the houses. 

“ The Wexford fowl command a very high price — 
“ from 2s. 6 d. to 3s. 6d. a couple in summer, and 
“ up to 7s. a couple in winter and early spring. 
“ All cottagers rear fowls. 

If a labourer is out of work of course ho 
“ becomes a pauper, but, except a man being an 
“ idler or sickly, every man can find work,” 

He adds : — 

“ The use of machinery and the general inde- 
“ pendence of the poorer classes have utterly 
“ ruined the abilities and capabilities of the 
“ labourers. If an employer wants a handy man 
“ to stack, thatch, make baskets, the boys and 
“ younger men will simply leave, as they can get 
“ employment elsewhere. 

“ The old men are the only hands on a farm 
“ capable of doing handy work.” 

Secretary 59. The Secretary of the Labour League at Tagoat, 
Labour"' 1 ' rl the south-eastern extremity of the Barony of Forth, 
League. says : — 

“ I suppose there are about 250 labourers in this 
“ district.” 

“ Some are occasionally out of work. I have 
“ known five or six about me to be idle, and at 
“ other times there might be a score idle in the 
“ district ; this might be for a month. This is 
“ owing to a want of work. About one-quarter 
“ only of the land here is under tillage. 

“ As a rule the wages arc 8 d. a day — some more, 
“ some less— with food, some for six days and some 
“ for seven days. When paid all in money it is 9s. 
“ to 10s. and 12s., but the general rule is to pay in 
“ food and money, except the very large farmers 
“ and the gentry. 

“ The houses of the labourers are some of them 
“ very bad, hardly fit for habitation, and they 
“ generally pay about 6 d. ■ or 8d. a week for them ; 
“ no land attached. 

“ There is no con acre in this district. 

“ About 9d. a Week is spent by the labourers on 
“ tobacco. 

“ The wives nere are very industrious. They 
“ work on the farms, and keep poultry and pigs. 

" I could not consider the condition of the 
“ labourers to be very fair ; it is almost impossible 
“ for them to live fairly. More cultivation of 
“ the soil would be the chief thing to improve 
“ the condition of the labourer. 

“ I consider the wages should be inci'eased to 
“ Is. a day, with diet for a good labouring man. 

“ I think more Union cottages are required. 
“ Some have terribly bad houses. 

“ I consider it would be better by far for the 
“ labourer — except when he had to go a long dis- 
“ tance to his work — to be paid entirely in money, 
“ instead of partly in food.” 

Ex-seerc- 60. Mr. John Breen — a remarkably intelligent man — 
W( J xford' n uow caretaker of tho Corporation Waterworks, and 
Labour formerly secretary of the Wexford Labour League, 

Leaguo. Says : — 

“ I am now caretaker of the Corporation 
“ Reservoir, but have followed labouring all my 
“ life. I was secretary of the Wexford Labour 
“ League up to 1883, when it died out here. My 
“ local knowledge extends to the electoral 
“ divisions of Wexford, Forth, Oarrick, Kilbride, 
“ and Glinn. 

“ There are a considerable number of agricul- 
“ tural labourers in all these districts. About 
“three-fourths of these can get constant employ - 
“ ment, and the other one-fourth cannot. I would 
“ put the time for which they cannot get work at 
“ three months of the year. 

“ The general rate of wages is from 3s. to 5s. a 
“ week, with three meals, for either six or seven 
“ days, according to the class of work. 4s. is 
“ about the general average. 

“ The generality of the labourers are married 
“ men ; some have free cottages for certain work 
“ from the farmers. 


“ The food of the labourers’ families is wretched, Aoiucui,- 
“ and consists of Indian meal stirabout anu butter- , tcrai, ‘ 

“ milk. Laboukeu. 

“ The wives are half the support by their earn- food of 
“ ings, and keeping fowls. famines s 

“ Less than one-fourth of the labourers arc paid p ropor( j 
“ entirely by money wages — 8s. to 9s. a week. In of laimu™., 
“ rare cases the farmers give them, if they have jjiM partly 
“ manure, a piece of potato ground. ln 001 ' 

“ The majority are in a bad state as to houses ; 

“ they generally pay 6d. to Is. a week — no land. 

“ I consider the labourers should have 2s. a day — Scale of 
“that is, 12s. a week — without diet; they cannot teS/for 
“ do on less.” 

61. The Constabulary reports under this particular Constaim- 
head of inquiry vary a good deal, as might be antici- lu|,y report s. 
pated, with the different districts to which they bear 
reference. 

Some represent the general condition of the labourers 
to be either “good” or “fair,” while others describe it 
as “ poor ; ” but I give here some extracts from reports 
in which the question is answered more in detail. 

Thus the sergeant in charge of an important station 
situated in the west of the Union says as to this : — 

“ Those who are housed in cottages built by the 
“ Board of Guardians are fairly well off, but the 
“ others Who are not so provided are in a bad con- 
“ dition.” 

Another sergeant, stationed in the northern section 
of the Union, says : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural la- 
“ bourcr is not satisfactory. Tho wages paid in 
“ cases where the labourer has a wife and four or 
“ five children to support are inadequate, aud they 
“ should, in many cases, have better cottage accom- 
“ modation. A greater number of Union cottages 
“ should be built, and I would recommend that an 
“ acre should be attached thereto, on the ground of 
“ rotation of crops.” 

One further quotation as to this will suffice. 

Another sergeant, writing from the west of the Union, 
says : — 

“ The general relations between employers and 
“ employed are friendly, though the general condi- 
“ tion of the labourer is poor, the wages being low 
“ and house accommodation inferior. 

“ The rate of weekly wages during the preceding 
“ 12 months has been from 4s. to 4s. 6cl. per week. 

“ The method of payment adopted in harvest is 
“ to give each labourer a bonus of 11. at the end of 
“ the season and nothing extra at any other time. 

“ There are no wages earned here in any other 
“ occupation.” 

62. Though this district is mainly an agricultural Industries, 
and pastoral one, there are, nevertheless, some more or 

less important industries of a different character to bo 
noted in connection with it. 

63. At Drinagh, about three miles south of Wexford, Cement 
there are extensive works for the manufacture of Port- works, 
land cement, lime burning, ard quarrying, &c. 

These works afford employment in the different 
departments to from 90 to 120 hands throughout the 
year, and the wages earned range from 10s. to 18s. 
a week, piece-work men realising from 16s. to 30s., and 
skilled mechanics from 18s. to 36s. 

The operations connected with these works represent a 
large annual output, the commercial value of which must 
be considerable. I failed to obtain the precise particu- 
lars, but it would probably exceed 40,0001. 

64. The malting industry is here considerable. Malting 

At Castlebridge, a village about three miles to the In<lusr '' 

north-east of Wexford, from 17,000 to 18,000 barrels are 
made annually on commission for Messrs. Guinness & Guinness 
Co., of Dublin, affording employment for about eight & Co. 
months of the year to — 

25 malsters at 14s. a week 
13 kiln-driers at 9s. to 12s. ; and 
12 ordinary labourers at 9s. to 12s. 

Some of these get, also, free houses and potato ground, 
and about half the number are retained during the 
summer, when the remaining half avail themselves of 
the ordinary agricultural work of the district. 

In addition to this establishment there are in the Private 
town of Wexford five firms who prepare malt on their funis, 
own account, employing altogether about 160 hands in 
the season, at wages ranging from 10s. to 16s., and 
averaging probably about 14s. 

65. The cattle farming of this Union is mainly directed Cattle 
to the rearing and fattening of dry stock and sheep, but larminK ' 
dairy farming is also pursued to a certain extent. 
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Railway and 
harbour of 
Kosslare. 



The butter is, for the most part, made at the re- 
spective farms, and disposed of in the local market at 
Wexford, but there is one creamery, at a place called 
Olonard, a few miles to the south-west of Wexford, 
with an auxiliary branch at the neighbouring town of 
Taghmon, where the milk is received and separated, 
the cream being then sent to Clonard, where alone 
butter is made. 

The operations to be noted under this head are, how- 
ever, limited in extent. 

The total quantity of milk received at both branches 
during the past year was 106,334 gallons ; the number 
of bands employed is six, and the average weekly wages 
paid in connection with them are under 31. 

66. The town of Wexford, situated on the south side 
of the estuary of the river Slaney, and having now a 
population of 11,545 as against 12,163 in 1882, is most 
favourably placed for purposes of geueral commerce, in 
regard to geogi'aphical position, but the advantages 
that would be otherwise derivable from this source have 
been, in a great measure, marred by the existence of a 
bar at the mouth of the harbour, which only allows a 
depth of 12 feet of water at high tide. A vigorous 
local attempt, aided by a government loan, has been in 
recent years made to surmount this natural impediment, 
by the construction of a line of railway to Rosslare, at 
a point on tho South Bay of Wexfoi'd,some nine or ton 
miles distant, and the construction there of a deep water 
harbour. 

Tho railway, though not now regularly used, has 
been finished for some years, but the harbour works 
still remain in an incomplete condition, and though a 
very considerable amount of capital has been already 
sacrificed in connection with the scheme there appears 
to be, I regret to think, but a slender prospect at the 
present time of any further progress being made with 
this undoubtedly most important undertaking. 

67. Notwithstanding the great obstacle to its pros- 
perity just noted, the town of Wexford may, upon the 
whole, be described as a fairly busy and thriving one — 
having, in addition to the malting industry already 
described, several others, all more or less important in 
their way. 

There are two foundries for the manufacture of agri- 
cultural machines and farming implements. 

They conjointly employ about 120 hands, who receive 
weekly wages of, on an average, about 18s. each. 

There are two saw mills and cart factories, employ- 
ing about 30 hands, at weekly wages averaging about 
18s. each. 

There is a good deal of cabinet and church furniture 
making also carried on hore, this work employing 
some 13 to 15 hands, with wages at about 25s. each. 

A clay pipe manufacture has been recently established 
in the town — it is said to bo so far doing well, but time 
has not yet admitted of any reliable estimate of its 
profit being made. 

There are finally to be noted, amongst the local 
industries of the town, a brewery, a distillery, and two 
steam corn mills; but I have not succeeded in obtaining 
any definite details as to tho precise extent of the 
operations connected with them. 

The fishing industry, though not very considerable in 
any part of Wexford Union, is still of sufficient im- 
portance to call Tor some special notice here. 

The herring fishery is pursued from September to 
February, but only in fine weather — it employs between 
Wexford, Carne, Rosslare, and Curracloc, about 41 
or 42 boats in all — each having four hands. It is 
stated that these boats have been known to earn in tho 
season as much as 1501, and as little as 301 


These boats, and some five or six at Bannon, aro liko- aVb'Jford. 
wise employed, at tho proper season, in fishing for — 
mackerel. Except as just enumerated there arc no 
other industries of this class to be noted in any part of Slacker 4 
the Union. 

68. Tho ownership of property in Wexford Union of'estates' 01 * 
is a good deal divided, there being no single estate of 

very considerable or exceptional extent. 

There are in all some 19 or 20 principal proprietors 
of the soil, of whom rather more than one-half reside on 
their estates, the rest either in England, or in other 
parts of Ireland. 

69. The cottages built by the Board of Guardians Bisii-iiiuiion 
appear to have been judiciously dispersed, so far as I 0 a " 
could observe, over the surfaoo of the country, and tho 
labourers inhabiting them appear to be, in consequence, 
conveniently situated with respect to distances from 

their work. The others either reside on the farms, or 
are concentrated in the various towns and villages, and 
in these latter cases, of course, the labourers are not in 
this respect as favourably circumstanced as tho others ; 
but this disadvantage will bo sensibly reduced, in 
regard to the numbers that aro at present affected by it, 
as the fresh schemes for the erection of additional 
cottages now under consideration reach their final 
stage. 

X. — Conclusion. 

70. Having now brought to a close my detailed Additional 
Report on the sixth of tho typical Poor Law Unions remarks, 
selected for investigation by mo, with respoct to tho 
condition of the agricultural labourer, it only remains 

that I should here, as in all tho previous cases, conclude 
with a few additional observations as to the general 
effect of the evidence obtained and of my own porsonal 
observation while engaged in the different districts of 
the Union. 

In no Union hitherto visited by roe have I been as 
favourably impressed on the whole as hero in regard 
to the general condition of the labourers and their Gonoral 
families, with the one rather important exception on JXfum” ° f 
which I felt it necessary to dwell at some length under and their 
Head IX. ,amilies ' 

71. The aiTangement in all but universal practico in Payment 
this Union, of paying by a small rate of money wages ^''d. 

in combination with a rather liberal scale of diet for tho 
labourers themselves, may be attended with advantage 
to the employers, by rendering tho labourers bettor 
able to perform their work than if they shared the 
humbler fare provided for their families, and the attrac- 
tion of this better description of food may tend in many 
cases to reconcile the labourers themselves to tho 
system, but as regards the labourer’s families, there 
can, it appeal's to me, .be no doubt that the effects are, 
and always must be in the highest degree prejudicial. 

72. I have already taken occasion to remark that, Cosloftliv 
in its purely financial aspect, the employers’ expen- 

diture in connection with the arrangement must be very pioyers. 
much the same as if the ordinary rule was observed of 
paying entirely in money, and I draw this conclusion 
from the evidence given before mo at Tagoat on tho 
15th instant by the assistant secretary of the local 
labour league, who says as to this : — 

“ I consider it best for the labourer to bo dieted than j>j 0 t pro- 
“ paid all in money — the labourers prefer the arrange- vided by 
“ ment. The breakfast given by farmers is generally ia[2m” rs " r 
“ stirabout and milk, or bread and milk. No tea hero, 

“ except in rare cases ; dinner, meat two or three times 
•' a week — American meat with potatoes ; supper, tea 
“ and bread, or potatoes and milk. At 4 o’clock they 
“ also get tea with bread.” 



Oysters are only obtained in small quantities, but the 73. In contrast with this scale of living, I have P{j? l 0, n| , 
flavour is said to be very fine, and they sell at 3d. each. already quoted (paragraph 60) the evidence of cx-secro- familJM. 
Some 10 or 12 Wexford boats only find employment in tary John Breen as to that of the labourer's families, 
this branch in the season — September to April. which, it has been seen, he describes as “ wretched, and 

The salmon fishery employs, at Ferrycarrig and consisting of Indian meal, stirabout, and buttermilk.” 

Killurin, about 16 or 18 boats during the season— J have likewise already observed upon the impossi- 
17th March to 30th September. In good years these bility of a labourer with a wife and children dependent 
boats realise as much as 150Z. each, but, at other times, o n him making any reasonable provision for their 

it is stated, only a bare subsistence. ordinary requirements out of wages such as havo been 

In addition to these branches of the industry, there deposed to as the current rate allowed in such cases, 
are about 10 or 15 boats employed at Kilmore in the and this, too, I deduce from the evidence of a very 
southern extremity of the Union, in long line and deep intelligent labourer as to his own disbursements, under 
sea fishing — the lobsters taken in that quarter being of certain almost indispensable heads of expenditure in 
exceptionally good quality. the life of every labourer . 
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■B.— VI. This labourer, Michael Tierney, says as to this : — 

W'KXPOHD. . j > j 

Necessary ‘ - 1 calculate my own outlay thus. I have 10s. a week, 

items of “ I spend for rent, Is. ; tobacco, 6d . ; milk, Is. ; coal, 
expenditure. » g^_ . light, 4<Z. — that is 3s. 6d . — leaving 6s. 6 d. for the 
“ support of the family of eight.” 

The only intelligible solution I have been able to 
reach as to how under these conditions the families of 
the labourers who only receive 4s. or 5s. in the shape of 
money wages contrive to exist at all, is that already 
adverted to in paragraph 53, and that is certainly not 
to be regarded as being in any sense at all a satisfactory 


As stated in paragraph 40, numerous representations 
were made to me by the labourers as to the want of more 
Union cottages, with an acre of land attached in each case, 
but as it has been already explained how fully alive the 
Guardians of this Union have shown, and still show, 
themselves to their responsibility in this particular, it 
does not seem to be necessary that I should enter 
further into that subject on the present occasion. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 


74. Individually, the labourer may fare better under 
this arrangement than ho could otherwise expect to do, 
but he obtains this result only by imposing on his wife 
an entirely undue amount of outdoor employment, and 
too often also, it is to be feared, by depriving his 
children of the full measure of the education he is 
bound by every obligation to afford them. 


Your obedient servant, 

W. P. O’Biuen, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
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The Royal 
Irish Con- 
stabulary. 


Preliminary 


Iktroduction. 

Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

Sir, 31st January 1893. 

I have tlie honour to report for the information 
of the Royal Commissioners on Labour that I arrived 
in Lismore Union on the 7th instant, and was there 
engaged during the ensuing three weeks in the prose- 
cution of the usual inquiries into the conditions and 
circumstances under which the agricultural labourer 
lives and works in that district. 

2. I attended the weekly meeting of the Board of 
Guardians on the 11th instant, and explained to the 
members present the nature and scope of the inquiry 
I was then prosecuting in the union. I at the 
same time specially invited their assistance and co- 
operation in furtherance of my purpose, and with this 
object furnished them with copies of the usual forms for 
their guidance and information. 

3. I met upon all hands, I desire to say, with the 
utmost readiness to afford me every possible assistance 
and information, and I have especially to acknowledge 
the courtesy of the local agent of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire — the principal estate owner in the union 
— in placing at my disposal the services and valuable 
evidence of his chief assistants in the management of 
the property, and their prompt compliance with my 
request for the attendance of such of the labourers 
employed under them ns I desired to see and examine 
in person. 

To the clerk of the union — an officer of much 
experience, and marked intelligence and judgment — I 
have likewise to express my very sincere sense of 
obligation for his cordial co-operation generally, and 
the great pains taken by him in promptly supplying mo 
with statistical returns, and other information as my 
purposes required. 

4. While adhering here to the course I have hitherto 
everywhere found it desirable to follow — of abstaining 
from convening anything in the shape of a general 
public meeting of either labourers or farmers — a course 
which, as I have already taken occasion to observe, 
would, in my opinion, under existing conditions in this 
country, be far more likely to prove productive of evil 
than good — I at the same time took the necessary steps to 
obtain at various local and convenient centres of popula- 
tion the attendance of the best representatives of both 
classes who were willing to meet me, and give evidence 
on the subject of my inquiry. 

With tliis object I, in addition to Lismore itself, 
attended for the purpose of receiving evidence at 
Ballyduff in the west of the union, Tallow and 
Killeenagh in the south, Cappoquin in the east, and 
Ballinamult and Mount Melleray in the north ; and in 
each of these districts I availed myself, as far as 
practicable, of the opportunity of personally visiting 
the houses of the labourers, and learning from them- 
selves, or more frequently from their wives, the views 
entertained by them as to the conditions of their lives, 
and their present situation generally. 

5. The District Inspector and men of tlie Royal Irish 
Constabulary have, as usual, afforded me the most 
valuable help in the several localities visited by me, 
and, though it can only be a repetition of the similar 
testimouy it has been my pleasing duty to bear in all 
the comities I have as yet been engaged in, I desire to 
offer them here, also, the expression of my best thanks 
for the assistance they so cheerfully, in every instance, 
afforded me. 

6. In pursuance of my general practice in this respect 
it will, I think, be convenient that I should here, too, 
preface my detailed report, on the several heads of 
inquiry with a few preliminary observations, explanatory 
of "the general character and condition of the union. 

i 77260. 


7. The county of Waterford comprehends the entire b.— vii. 
of three poor law unions, and parts of five others. Lismore. 
Lismore, situated in the western extremity of the situation 
county, constitutes one of the former, and though it is and 

not quite the most considerable of the number in 
regard to its population and valuation at the present 
time, it greatly exceeds any of the others in the interest 
attaching to it, both on the ground of the attractiveness 
of its scenery, and the many traditions and associations 
that surround its past history. 

It is bounded on the eabt by the union of Dungarvan, Boundaries, 
on the south by that of Youghal, on the west by the 
union of Fermoy, and on the north by the union of 
Clogheen, situated in the south-western extremity of 
the County Tipperary, from which Lismore Union is 
separated by the lofty range of the Knockmealdown 
Mountains. 

It is divided into sixteen electoral divisions, and is an 
entirely inland district, but from the estuary of 
Youghal Harbour, in the south, up to the town of 
Cappoquin — a distance of some 16 to 18 miles — the 
River Blackwater is navigable, at high tides, .by vessels 
drawing about 9 or 10 feet of water ; and during the 
summer months a steamer now plies daily between these 
points for the convenience of the tourist traffic, which is 
drawn to the district both by the undoubted beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, and the additional attraction 
of the Abbey of Mount Melleray ; an institution with a 
history so interesting and peculiar as to excuse a special 
reference to it here, 

8. This abbey is situated about four miles due north Abbey of 
of the town of Cappoquin, on the southern slopes of the jfSSenw 
mountain range of Knockmealdown, at a height of about 

700 feet above the sea level. It was founded in 1833 by 
a branch of the famous monastic order of La Trappe, 
who, on their expulsion from France after the revolution 
of 1830, established themselves here upon a barren 
mountain tract— about 700 acres in extent— of which 
they succeeded in obtaining a lease from the proprietor, 

Sir Richard Keane, at an annual rent of, I believe, 

2s. 6 cl. the acre. 

The land thus acquired by them was then simply a Original 
bleak and almost valueless moor— largely interspersed, trio land. 1 “ 
moreover, with rock and stones, &c. ; but a visit to it 
at the present day will well repay the trouble of the 
journey, if only as a practical and instructive illustration 
of what patient and determined industry can achieve in 
surmounting natural obstacles, even of so formidable a 
character as those which confronted the settlers on their 
first establishment in this wild and most unpromising 
region. 

Of the original tract of 700 acres obtained in 1833, 
some 500 have been in the interval thoroughly " “ on - 
reclaimed, fenced, and brought under cultivation— and 
are at present thus distributed: under plantation, 80 
acres; tillage, 70 ; dairy farming and the rearing of dry 
stock and sheep, 350 ; total, 500 acres ; while the process 
of reclamation still goes on, and will, no doubt, 
eventually embrace the entire of the land in the 
possession of the brotherhood. 

Concurrently with this extensive reclamation of waste Buildings, 
land, several ranges of substantial buildings, adapted 
to the various purposes of the community, and of con- 
siderable extent, have been also erected. 

These buildings provide accommodation not only for 
the members of the Order— about 70 in number— but 
likewise for visitors, and for a large middle-class 
boarding-school— having at the present time over 100 
pupils— as well as for free day schools for the children 
of the poorer classes in the vicinity, of whom about 180 
boys and girls are now receiving not only the benefit of 
a good and suitable elementary education, but are, 

L 
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B.— VII. a]™ supplied daily with their dinner meal by the 
LI8MORH. brotherhood. 

Auxiliary Though all the members of the Order, whether lay 
paid labour, brothers or ordained clergymen, .are required to work 
upon the land, they are not found Sufficient for the 
management of so large a tract, and accordingly about 
36 paid labourers are, I find, permanently employed 
upon it, receiving wages of from 9s. to 10s. weekly — 
wot and dry— six of the number are provided with free 
houses on the farm ; in addition to which the children 
of all receive, as just described, partial support at the 
schools, and other members of their families are, I am 
informed, likewise helped liberally in the same manner 
whenever they are in need of such assistance. 

Disposal of The produce of the land is all consumed in the 
produce. institution, and in addition it is found necessary ; to buy, 
to a certain extent, supplies of hay, straw,. mangolds, 
and turnips, &e. 

Reception It is not surprising that such an institution as this 
uf visitors should prove a source of interest and attraction to 

brothor- numerous bodies of English and other visitors— who, it 
hood. may bo added, never fail to experience on such occasions 

the gonial kindness and hospitality for which the mem- 
bers of this remarkable Order have been at all times so 
well and so favourably known, wherever they have 
established themselves. 

Statistics of 9. The area of the entire union is 97,001 acres, which 
the Union, includes 15,631 acres under the head of bog, mountain, 
waste, &e. ; the Poor Law valuation is 50,0101.; or 
about 10s. 3d. per acre, and 3?. 6s. per head of the 
population, which is now 15,121 as against 17,254 in 
1881 and 18,827 in 1871— this being equivalent to a 
reduction in the present population of 2,130 or 12'3 per 
cent., and of 3,703: or nearly 20 per cent, as compared 
with the returns for the two previous decades 
of 1881 and 1871 respectively, f. 

Towns 10; The union contains three towns, and one 'large 

Union. nl village — viz., Lismore, population according to last 
census 1,632 ; Cappoquin, 1,366 ; Tallow, 1,088 ; and 
Ballyduff village, 141. 

Lismore. The town of Lismore, though inconsiderable now in 
extent and population, is one of great antiquity, and 
was at one period, in its early history, conspicuous for 
the number of its monasteries, and its various religious 
aud educational establishments. 

Its claims to prominent notice at the present day rest, 
however, entirely on the singular beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and the interest attaching . to its 
ancient cathedral and castle. 

Lismore The latter, first erected in 1185 by King, then Prince, 
Oasiio. John, but subsequently destroyed and rebuilt, is a 
specially striking object of local interest, standing 
prominently out as it does, with its towers and battle- 
ments, on the verge of an eminence perpendicular to 
the banks of the River Blackwater — the waters of which 
wind immediately below it, through a valley of sur- 
passing beauty, at a depth of some 60 feet or more from 
its base. 

The Blaok- 111 This river — anciently known as the Avenmore, and, 
water in modem days, sometimes styled “ the Irish Rhine,” — 
K vor- occupies a prominent place amongst the rivers of Ireland, 

few of which can lay claim to the picturesque sur- 
roundings which mark its banks almost from its source 
in the eastern border of the County Kerry, through 
Mallow, Fermoy, and Lismore up to Cappoquin, where 
it forms an elbow, and by a sudden bend due south 
flows to the Harbour of Youghal, where it terminates — 
after running for a length of in all about 75 miles, from 
its rise to the point of its discharge into the sea — and 
after receiving in its course the waters of several 
tributary streams of more or less importance. The 
principal of these is the River Bride — a stream of some 
The River local importance, and of about 24 miles in length — 
nrale. which, rising in the barony of Barrymore, in the east of 
the County Cork, discharges finally, after a peculiarly 
serpentine course, into the Blackwater, at a point 
between Cappoquin and Youghal Harbour. 

Physical 12. With the exception of the extensive alluvial flats 

features, lying along the banks both of the Blackwater and the 

Bride, the general face of the country may be described 
as being uneven and hilly, and along the northern 
border it is wild and mountainous ; the Knockmealdown 
range, which constitutes the north-western boundary of 
the union, rising at its greatest height to over 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level. 

Geological 13. Tho geological characteristics of the union are a 
formation, good deal mixed, mainly consisting of oldred sandstone, 


and, in a secondary degree, of carboniferous limestone, The 
but with a limited admixture of lower limestone shale Aomen.- 
in particular localities. Labourer 

To the north of the Blackwater the formation consists 

exclusively' of Void red sandstone, but immediately south 
of the river a belt of carboniferous limestone is 
encountered, traversing the union from east to west 
to the width of from half to 21 miles, when it is again 
succeeded by the old red sandstone formation, which 
thence extends to the southern extremity of the union, 
with a slight further admixture of limestone, which is 
met with to the; soutfoofithe River Bride. 

14. The nature of the soil in different localities varies The soil, 
considerably in character and value. 

In the section of the union lying north of the River 
Blackwater it is in great part of indifferent quality, and 
consists chiefly' of white and red marl, the former being 
very stiff, retentive, and difficult of cultivation, while 
the latter is softer and more easily handled; 

To the south the land is much better, it consists for 
the most part of a light loam, dark in colour, and in 
some places of excellent quality, but along the banks of 
the Rivers Blackwater and Bride is encountered a rich 
alluvial soil of considerable value. 

The following particulars, taken from the rate books, 
and showing the ratio of valuation to area in each of tho 
four highest and four lowest rated electoral divisions 
respectively in the union, will best illustrate the extent 
of the diversity just referred to, viz. : — 


No. 1 . — Inferior Soil. 


Electoral Division. 

A,.n. 


Ballysaggartmore - 
Ballyin - - 

Ballyduff - 

Gdrtnapeaky ; - 

8,541 

14,341 

4,589 

2,039 

£ s. d. 

1,807 4 3 

3,076 4 4 

1,172 5 1 

557 5 6 

No. 2.— 

Superior Soil. 

: 

Electoral Division. 

Area. 

1 

Valuation. 

l’er Acre. 

Drumroe - - 

Kilwatermoy, East 
Castlerichard - 
Ballyliane 

3,957 

7’, 194 
4,566 

£ ! s. ,1. 

3,356 I 17' 0 

2,310 17 0 

5,392 1 15 0, 

3,252 j 14 3 

■Mr. Union 

97,004 

50,010 1 10 4 

I 


15. The farms in this union are, as a rale, of medium Size of 

extent. farms. 

The total number of ratings is 4,508, Which, being 
divided into the area and valuation, gives an average 
area of 21 acres, and Ilk 2s. valuation for each, but if 
the town ratings of Lismore, Tallow, and Cappoquin be 
excluded from the calculation, the number of rural 
holdings would be 3, 506,. and the area and valuation 26 
acres and 14k respectively. 

From 40 to 50 acres would probably be about the 
general size, there being at the same time many small 
and some very lax-go farms to be noted. In the north- 
west or mountain district the average is, probably, 15 to 
30 acres. 

The qualification for a special juror in the county is Qualified 
100k, and the number qualified under this head in jurors. 
Lismore Union is 67. 

Common jurors require a valuation of 40k in the 
country and 10k in the towns, and under these heads 
there are 216 possessing the necessary qualification, 
thus giving a total of 283 who are entitled to act in 
these capacities, which is probably as ready a test as 
can be applied to indicate the general . range of the 
ratings. 

16. The farming pursued in this union is of a mixed Nature of 
character, combining dairy, dry stock, and tillage ; the farming, 
two former, which appear to be, generally speaking, .... 
pretty equally divided, are entirely the predominating a^rstoc^c 
features, but there is also to be noted a iair extent of farming, 
tillage; except in the wild and mountainous districts in 
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the northern section of the union, where the nature of 
the farming is described as “ nearly all grazing,” not 
more than 5 to 8 acres, of tillage being met with even on 
holdings containing altogether 150. acres. 

In the case of the Abbey Farm of Mount Melleray, 
however, which is situated in the north-western district, 
the tillage is about one-seventh Of the entire ; but this 
is, no doubt, exceptional about there. 

In the other districts the proportion of tillage appears, 
generally speaking, to range from one-tenth to one- 
third, but in the extreme south of the union it is 
reported by the constabulary of the Killeenagh station 
to be “ more than one-third of the entire portion,” in 
that quarter. 

17. Though the extent of tillage farming at present 
piu'sued in this union considerably exceeds what I have 
found in some other districts, there is no doubt that, as 
compared with the state of tilings existing 20 years ago, 
it has here, too, sensibly diminished— probably to aboiit 
one half —but no recent change of arrangement in this 
respect has taken place, and it is not improbable, in the 
opinion of some, that in the future it is quite as likely 
to increase as to further diminish. 

The crops grown are chiefly potatoes, oats, turnips, 
mangolds, with some admixture of wheat and barley— 
not much of the latter, however. 

PimmcM 18. In regard to its financial burdens, of a public 
bunions. na ture, the union occupies, a tolerably favourable 
position, upon the whole. 

County 19. The entire union is included within the area of the 

'■ two baronies of Coshmore and Coshbride, and Decies 
without Drum, and the total poundage of the two last 
half-yearly assessments on these baronies was : — 
s. d. 

Coshmore and Coshbride - - 2 10£ 

Decies without Drum - - - 3 31 

But more than one-third of these amounts is, it is to 
be noted, payment of a railway guarantee. 

20. The last poor rate, made in September, averaged 
2s. , ranging from a minimum of. Is. 2d. in the electoral 
divisions of Mocollop and Kilwatermoy east, to a 
maximum of 2s. 6 d. in Kilcockin ; but in addition to 
these rates for ordinary expenditure there were 
additional rates of 5 d. each for special purposes, at the 
same time assessed on the towns of Cappoquin and 
Lismore and on nine rural townlands. 

Seed supply There was a further liability of 9961 incurred by 
ra individual ratepayers under the Seed Supply Act of 1891 

— of which one moiety has been cleared off, and the 
other, 498L, has not yet become payable. 
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Substitution 
of pasture 
[or tillage. 


Statistics, of 21. The following are the statistics of pauperism at 

pauperism. j,] le present time and the corresponding period 10 years 
ago : — 


— 

1892. 


Average daily number in work- 
house - 

Ditto on outdoor relief - 

179 

249 

183 

152 

Total 

428 

335 

General average cost per head 
weekly — provision and neces- 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Clothing - - - - | 

H 

Total - - 

3 4f 

3 8 


From these figures it will bo seen that, though the 
number relieved in the workhouse has slightly declined 
since 1882, the outdoor relief returns show, on the 
contrary, a rather substantial increase, but, as it has 
been in previous reports pointed out, the extent of out- 
door relief— which is unaccompanied by any test— is to 
be regarded rather as a measure of -the liberality of the 
Board of Guardians than of the extent of actual destitu- 
tion prevailing at any given date. 

Contract 22. I append hereunto— marked A— a return showing 
prices. the contract prices of the principal articles of consump- 
tion in the workhouse during the two years 1892 and 
1882 respectively, and which it will be seen indicates a 
substantial decline in many important respects. 


As a result of this it will bo scon that the weekly cost B.— VII. 

of maintenance shows the substantial decline of 3.J per Lismobk. 
head between the dates quoted — a decrease which, it 
may be observed, would bo more marked, but that, in 
the interval, the dietary of the workhouse was somewhat 
improved and increased. 

23. This brings to a close the preliminary observations §{{jjj|™ pr0 ' 

1 considered it advisablo to submit, and I shall now ohserva- 
proceed to deal with each head of inquiry separately, 'ions, 
following in doing so the order hitherto observed. 

I.— Supply of Labour. . 

24. As in the case of the last union reported on by Usually 
mej Wexford, the supply of and demand for labour in s " raciont - 
this union throughout the year appears, uponthe whole, 

to balance each other fairly enough, and there are not 
at all the same number of complaints heard hero that 
liavo been in other unions addressed to me by loy- 
labourers as to the impossibility of their finding emp 
ment of any sort during more than half the year. 

During the hurried seasons of Spring, hay- time, and 
harvest a want of labourers, and especially of labourers U " L ’ ° - 
possessing some general skill in their vocation, is, np 
doubt, complained of in certain districts, but any 
temporary difficulties of this kind are now almost every- 
where sufficiently provided against by the modern use 
of agricultural machinery, and in this union there is a 
further resource in the usage which obtains here of the 
small farmers and their sons, in the adjoining mountain 
districts, offering themselves for hire in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, to which those who require 
additional hands are in the habit of resorting in search 
of them on these occasions. 

25. In the towns labourers are, no doubt, met with Town 
who are idle at the present season, and who complain that hlbo,ll ors - 
they cannot get employment, which is probably in a 
certain sense the case, but the answer usually given by 
reliable witnesses to such complaints is that the town 
labourers are, in a great measure, lazy and inefficient 
workmen, and that they prefer casual jobs at high wages, 

such as can be obtained at higli-pressuro times, to 
constant and regular employment at modern rates, such 
as farmers can afford to pay under present circum- 
stances. 

Upon the whole, the evidence I have obtained on this 
subject leaves no doubt on my mind that if there are at 
the present time in Lismore Union any steady and fairly 
industrious and capable labourers who cannot obtain 
employment at moderate wages, the number can be 
nowhere a considerable one. 

26. There has been here, as almost everywhere, a Emigration, 
considerable decrease in the number of agricultural 
labourers resulting from emigration during the past 

10 or 15 years. 

27. The only immigration of labourers experienced immigra- 
here at any time is that just described, of the small II0 "' 
farmers and their sons from the mountains to the 
neighbouring towns and villages of the union. 

28. It is, I may say, an almost universal subject of Com-, 
complaint that the present labourers are greatly inferior j!fl™jeiioy of 
to those of former times, both in point of efficiency and labourers, 
industry, the very best of the class being those who 

have left the country, and as to the strict justice of this 
complaint no doubt can, I think, be entertained. 

II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

29. The employment in this union is fairly constant Bmploy- 
and regular, though many labourers work from time to nK " ' 
time with quite different employers ; but the hiring is 

in general, and altogether irrespective of this, only by 
the day or week, save in the case of resident farm 
“ servant boys,” who are usually hired by the quarter, 
half-year, or year. 

30. The hours of labour usually observed are from Hours of 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and in winter daylight to lnl ' 0,,r - 
dusk, with an allowance for meals ranging from V. to 

2 hours. 

As a rule the hours of labour would probably be 10 
in the summer and 8 in the winter as regards the 
ordinary labourers, whether constantly or only casually 
employed ; but in the case of resident farm servants no 
very strict rule is, probably, followed in this particular. 

31. No work is performed by the labourers on Sundays Sunday 
except such as the nature of their employment may ,abour - 
partially render indispensable, as in the case of men in 

care of cattle or horses. 

L 2 
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B.— VII. Where labour is not commenced until 7 o'clock a.m. 

LiBMoim. tll0 labourer usually breakfasts before leaving home, 
Winter and then only gets an hour for dinner. 


in. — Wages and Eaknings. 

Rate oi 32. The rates of wages paid to labourers in this union 

wages. and the general nature of the arrangements connected 
with their engagement vary considerably not only in dif- 
ferent localities, but sometimes in the case of the labour- 
ers of the same employer, and it is further to be noted 
that the practice of giving to labourers in permanent 
employment perquisites and special allowances of one 
kind or another, and often of very substantial value, 
appears to prevail here to a quite exceptional extent. 

The scale most commonly followed would appear to 
be (1) where food, sometimes three, but usually only 
two meals, is given 4s. to 7s. , with an extra allowance 
of 2s. in harvest, 6s. being, however, the most common ; 
(2) where no food is given the rate ranges between 7s. 
and 12s., but 9s. and 10s. may be said to be the rates 
ordinarily paid. 

Resident farm boys get from 81. to 141., and girls 61. 
to 121., all found; 121. and 101. being probably the 
average. 

Casual Casual labourers are usually paid 2s. to 2s. 6c/. a day 

labourers. without food, but in harvest and other busy seasons of 
the year a much higher scale is demanded and con- 
ceded— probably 3s. 6d. for ordinary labourers and 5s. 
for mowers — and this, too, frequently accompanied with 
food. 




Illustrative 


Wages. 

Perquisites. 


No. 2. 


Perquisites. 


Wages and 
perquisites. 


33. As a rule, the resident gentry and other large 
employers of labour in this union pay exclusively in 
money, or money in combination with certain recognised 
perquisites and advantages, but in tlio case of the 
farmers fully two-thirds of the labourers in the rural 
districts are paid partly in diet. 

Labourers permanently employed by the same person 
are frequently given free houses on the farmer’s lands, 
with one-fourth or one-half acre of potato ground, some- 
times manured by themselves, and, in certain cases, 
milk is also allowed and occasionally fuel. 

34. In the case of two resident proprietors in the south- 
west of the union, employing permanently between 
them about 40 labourers, the scale followed is 7s. a 
week, with free house and garden, and from a quarter 
to half an acre of potato ground — all estimated to be 
worth about 3s. weekly in addition to wages. 

On the estate farm at Lismore, on which and the 
forostry department connected with it some 43 labourers 
are employed, the wages range from 9s. to 15s. a week, 
the ordinary scale, however, being 10s. 

The labourers in this case, however, have -very sub- 
stantial advantages in other respects. 

They have permanent employment throughout the 
year, wet and dry ; they receive at Christmas time 
certain allowances of money and clothing ; they receive 
in sickness full wages for three weeks, and half wages 
for a certain period afterwards ; when, after a long 
service, they become incapable of labour, they are 
allowed pensions of, I believe, about half wages ; and, 
if they die in the service, their widows get free houses, 
with pensions. Assistance is also given towards burial 
and emigration expenses, where circumstances call for 
it, and, if they desire to avail themselves of it, the 
labourers are likewise permitted to take advantage of 
the high rates of wages obtainable in harvest time from 
other employers — a privilege, I learn, not often claimed 
by them. 

An experienced practical farmer in the neighbour- 
hood of Lismore thus explains the nature of his labour 
arrangements, which may probably be regarded as being 
fairly typical of what prevails in most other cases of the 
same class. He says as to this : — 

“I farm about 118 acres, purchased by me under the 
Ashbourne Act ; principally dairy-farming— tillage, 
25 acres. 

“I have four permanent men — two reside on my own 
land, one in a union cottage, and ono in an ndjoining 
hut. 

“I give my herdsman 11s. a week, house free, a 
quarter of an acre of potato ground, which I give him 
seed for and cultivate; he also gets a quart of milk 
daily. 

“ The second man gets 9s. a week, with a quarter acre 
of potato ground, as in last case ; lie is paid all the year, 


wet and dry, and his wife gets 5s. a week for milking thb 
cows. Agkicul- 

“ The third sleeps in an outhouse and gets 7s. a week, laboucek 
wet and dry; no allowance except free lodging and — 
firing, and he can use potatoes as much as he likes. 

“The fourth — an old man— gets 6s, 6cZ. a week; no 
allowance.” 

One further illustration will suffice as to this. 

A working farmer in the southern extremity of the No. i. 
union says : — 

“I farm about 90 acres. Tillage about one-tenth — 
the rest daily cattle and dry stock and eight or nine 
sheep. 

“I keep three permanent labourers. One resident 
boy gets 61. or 7Z. a year, with his board. The others 
live on my land— one in a union cottage. 5s. a week 
and two meals daily they both get. I give them free as 
much conacre potato ground, up to an acre, as they can 
manure— no extra, but they are paid wet and dry, not 
for holidays ; no other extra of any sort. 

35. The wives here are said to be, as a rule, veryindus- Labourers’ 
trious. They to a large extent work at times on the wlves - 
farms ; earning in harvest about 2s. a day at binding, 

&o., and besides this they nearly all keep pigs and 
fowls, and in many eases, in certain districts, one or 
two goats are constantly met with. 

36. There is little or nothing in the shape of piece- Piece-work, 
work to be noted in any part of this district. 

37. The general annual rate of earniags may be Annual 

assumed to be about as follows : — earnings. 


Ordinary laboiu’ors, without food, 23Z. 8s. to 26/. 

„ ,, with ,, 13/.. to 19/. 10s. 

Skilled labourers, without food, 26/. to 28/. 2s. 

„ ,, with ,, 18/. 4s. 

38. It has been already explained that in many cases Perquisites, 
important advantages are enjoyed in addition to this 

scale, but to which it would be difficult to assign a 
specific money value. 

39. The sums earned by the wives and children of Labourers’ 

labourers in harvest time must amount, in many cases, c'liUdren"* 
to a good deal, but it is not possible to give any reliable ’ 

estimate as to this. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

40. The condition of the labouring classes generally 
throughout Lismore Union in regard to house accom- 
modation may, I think, be described as being upon the 
whole exceptionally favourable as compared with many 
other districts. 

As is everywhere complained the houses in the rural Houses in 
districts, on the lands of the farmers, are, here too, in ™™J. 
many instances described as being very bad — inadequate IS 110 s ‘ 
in size, of bad construction, and frequently in a 
wretched state of repair. 

In such cases a strong desire is naturally expressed 
by the labourers for more union cottages, and many 
intelligent farmers and others examined by me agree as 
to the necessity for them. 

41. In the towns of Lismore, Tallow, and Cappoquin, Town 
where the general character of the accommodation is houses, 
excellent, some very bad houses are also to be met 
with, and in Lismore the filthy and neglected state of 
several of the back yards have been recently receiving the gta(e of 
special, and very necessary, attention of the proper backyards, 
sanitary authorities. 

Considering the extent of the union the Board of 
Guardians must, I think, be considered to have already 
given effect in a reasonably liberal spirit to the pro- 
visions of the Labourers Acts of 1883-1891, and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that they will continue 
to do so in the future as cases calling for their further 
intervention in the same direction are brought properly 
before them. 

42. The total number of cottages built and occupied Number of 
up to the present time is 119, and there is now under 
consideration a proposal for the erection of a small 
number in addition to this. 

They were built under two separate schemes; the Cost, 
entire cost amounting in one ease to 117/., and in the 
other to 110/. per cottage. 

As in the case of Cashel Union the cottages first size, 
erected— 59 in number— contained no loft, only the 
living room and two bedrooms, of the usual dimensions, 
but there is a small lean-to store-room attached which 
might, possibly, be used as an additional bedroom in store ' 
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The the summer time ; in winter it would, I fear, be found 
AsEicot- t 00 co ld for the purpose, being roofed with corrugated 
I.inocitEE. iron. 

spcoiia* 43. Those included in the second scheme — 60 in 
scheme. number — have, in addition, a loft extending over the 

living room, and all have the usual adjuncts of a piggery 
and closet outside. 

They are let to the occupiers at a rent of lOcZ. weekly, 
Rcn ' which certainly cannot be regarded as being, under the 
circumstances, at all an unreasonable or excessive one, 
— though both here and elsewhere labourers frequently 
allege that the amounts charged in these cases are 
disproportioned to their earnings — which they consider 
do not admit of their paying more than 6 cl. a week 
under the head of house rent. 

I visited as many of these houses as were conveniently 
accessible to me when driving through the union. 
Their general condition and management were, in 
several instances coming under my notice, fairly satis- 
factory, but in some cases the approaches to them were 
still in a rough and rather incomplete state, and strong 
complaint was made by the occupants as to the 
discomfort experienced from smoking chimneys and 
other structural defects — such as dampness in the walls, 
and the want of rendering in the slating, &c. 

Testimony 44. On this subject the medical officer of the Tallow 
01 consult* district, who is also the consulting sanitary officer for 
o!ikoi' rr the entire union, has communicated to me the following 
important observations. He says : — 

“ I consider some of the labourers’ cottages built in 
this union to be of an inferior class — as regards design, 
construction, and quality of materials used — and in 
many instances the sites were badly chosen from a 
sanitary point of view, the quality of the land, and 
convenience of locality. In a number of cases I can 
state from personal observation that the houses are 
almost uninhabitable, owing to defective chimneys and 
dampness of the walls, in certain seasons. 

“In almost every case the approaches to the houses 
and the general surroundings are bad. 

“ During the building of the houses the contractors 
were not prevented from using the stones that formed 
the fence in front of the plot, thereby leaving the fence 
in a dilapidated condition and without being compelled 
to make it good. 

“ Owing to the unfinished state in which the houses 
were certified by the board’s engineer and allowed to 
be occupied by the labourers, it has been very difficult 
for them to keep their dwellings in a neat and sanitary 
condition. 

“ Each house should be provided with a new wall or 
fence in front and a gate entrance. 

Half an acre of land is, in my opinion, sufficient for 
each cottage. 

“The number of cottages in this district is not 
sufficient, and there are families still living in cabins 
that are unfit for human occupation — I can recall to 
mind some such places that consist of only one apart- 
ment, and some have neither chimney or window, the 
smoke of the fire when lighted finding an exit through 
the door. 

In a few instances houses that were condemned as 
unfit for human occupation, and to replace which 
cottages were built, have been allowed to be re-occuj>ied 
by the families. 

* The defects here indicated must, it is obvious, seriously 
affect the comfort and convenience of those occupying 
the cottages referred to, and coming, as the statement 
does, from a responsible public official, whose position 
gives him peculiar facilities of information on the 
subject, it appears to deserve the careful consideration 
of those in whose hands the remedy lies. 

Oti, C |. 45. In addition to the cottages erected by the Board 

cottages. of Guardians, as just described, a considerable number 
and of a substantial description have been also built in 
and about the towns of Lismore and Tallow by the 
owner of the estate, whose clerk of works thus states 
the particulars : — 

“lam clerk of works for going on 20 years on the 
Duke's estate. I design and build all the houses on the 
estate. 

“ On the Duke’s estate in Lismore Union there are 
about 50 labourers’ houses that I have built and im- 
proved within the last 20 years, and there must be 
many others built previously. They are all slated 
houses, two bedrooms, kitchens, and loft over bedrooms 
about 15 by 9, and the bedrooms 9 by 8 and by 7. 


“They have each a pig -sty, fowl-house, and privy, b.—vij. 
They have no land attached worth talking of, they get Lismobe. 
potato ground from the farmers whose land the cottage 
is on. The general rent is Is. to Is. M. per week in the 
country. 

46. “There are a good many labourers’ houses in the Lismoroand 
towns of Lismore and Tallow. I don’t know the 
number, they have small gardens, and pay Is. 6 d. a 

week on an average ; these are larger and better houses 
than those in the country, and are not confined to the 
Duke’s labourers.” 

47. In the town of Cappoquin I also observed a range Cappoquin. 
of excellent working men’s cottages, built, I believe, by 

the owner of the property, Sir Bichard Keane, but in 
this case I was not able to ascertain full particulars. 

48. As all the farmers keep, ns a rule, one or two case of 
resident servants of the class known as “farm boys,” 
except tlioso of the smaller type, who do their own 0J 
work, the labourers coming under this head constitute 

at the present time a rather important body. 

As regards diet and wages they have certainly no Diet mid' 
valid ground for complaint, but it is sometimes said that ' vaKes- 
in regard to sleeping accommodation they are rather 
roughly treated. 

They usually sleep either in the kitchen, or lofts Lodging, 
connected with them, or in out-offices or lofts over the 
latter. 

It is probably true that their accommodation in this 
respect is often indifferent enough, but the farmers 
themselves are not always particularly well lodged 
either, and it is probable that their own sons do not, 
generally speaking, fare at all better than the labourers, 
who, it may I think be safely assumed, would not, under 
existing conditions, submit to anything like exceptional 
ill-treatment in regard to this. 

49. I will close my observations under this important 
head of inquiry with a few brief quotations from the 
evidence of three very competent witnesses having 
special knowledge of the subject dealt with by them. 

The first of these says : — Evidcnco. 

“I am deputy county surveyor for the last 22 years, Deputy 
and have the whole of Lismore Union. r.vunty^ 

“The class of labourers’ houses in the country 5,lrvey '• 
districts is wretched. They generally pay Is. a week, 
little or no land attached, only one room in many cases, 
some have two or three; there is a decided want of more 
union cottages.” 

The second witness says on the same subject : — 

“I am relieving officer for 9 of the 16 electoral Relieving 
divisions in the unions. I have been relieving officer jJ® 0 ®’'' 
for nine years. There are 81 or 82 of the union 
cottages that have been built, situated in my district. 

“ The labourers who have not union cottages have 
very poor houses, spread throughout the country and in 
the villages, they generally pay 1L a year, little or no 
ground, and have generally only one room.” 

The third witness referred to bears, as regards his Relieving 
own district, much more favourable testimony on this 5™ c | r - 
point, he says : — 

“I have been relieving officer here for six years, I 
have seven electoral divisions in my district. There are 
35 union cottages included in my district. I collect the 
rents monthly and they are paid pretty fairly. I have 
only rarely to call a second time. 

“ The general house accommodation of the laboureis 
in my district is very good, hardly a thatched house to 
be seen, they are generally on the farmers’ lands. 

They pay about 50 s. a year, and have gardens, less than 
lialf-an-acre. They can all get conacre from the 
farmers, they pay about 15s. for one quarter acre and 
manure themselves.” 

50. The difference observable in these estimates of the Conflict of 
two relieving officers is, in part, accounted for by the fact Relieving 
that the district of the first includes, as a rule, the worst officers, 
and poorest portions of the union ; but though, owing 

to tins circumstance, a much more favourable state of 
things may be found in the second case, the result of my 
own inquiries and observation would lead me to sub- 
stitute for “ very good,” the expression used by the 
relieving officer," “ fair,” or, perhaps, “middling,” as 
conveying a far more accurate representation of the 
actual state of the facts in the electoral divisions com- 
prehended in his district, and it has been seen that the DePgfr 
deputy county surveyor, whose evidence and experience 8U rveyor'» 
of 22 years cover the entire union, makes no qualification evidence, 
as to any particular locality, in his general statement as 

If 3 
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B— VII. to the unfavourable condition of tho houses in the 

Ll BMOR E. coun try districts. 

Y. — Gardens and Allotments. 

Land 51. Beyond the statutable half -acre attached in all 

'•ntu lK I ' t0 c(lS6S to the Guardians’ cottages there has been hitherto 
< o s»s. nQ re80r t j n this, or indeed in any other union visited by 
me, to the provisions as to allotments of land contained 
in the Labourers Acts of 1885-6. 

In the last union reported on by me — Wexford — -it has 
beon seen that it was only in rare and exceptional cases 
the labourers could obtain plots of potato ground from 
Conncrc. the farmers. Hero, however, it is, ns has already 
appeared, quite general ; farmers commonly giving it 
free to their permanent labourers, while all can, as a 
rule, obtain it either simply by supplying the necessary 
manure, or in certain cases by, in addition to this, paying 
a rent of at tho rate of from 32. to 52. per acre— this boing 
an aid to the limited resources of the labourers which it 
is not easy to over-estimate. 

Cow runs, 52. There arc no cow-runs, cow-gates, or cow-pastures 
&<■• to be noted in any part of this union, and in fact any such 

privileges may be said to be unknown in this country in 
the sense in which they are understood in England. 

Live slock. 53. Pigs, fowls, and goats may be described as 

representing the labourers’ possessions in Lismore 
Union under this head. 

Goats. Goats, being exceedingly mischievous wherever there 

are plantations, are usually to be met with only in the 
districts where no damage of this nature need be appre- 
hended, and in such districts they are here rather 
numerous ; their value to the labourers in giving milk 
where there are young children being very considerable. 


YI. — Benefit Societies. 

54. There are no benefit societies of any sort to bo 
met with in this union. 


VII. — Trades Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

55. The same observation applies in regard to the 
existence of trades unions of agricultural labourers. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers and 

Employed. 

56. The general relations between employers and 
employed in this union have been everywhere described 
to me as being upon the whole either “friendly” or 
“ fairly good.” 

Complaint Notwithstanding this, however, the labourers fre- 
of labourers, quently complain of the smallness of their- wages, and 
in several cases also of the insufficiency of the work 
Complaint affor ded them by the farmers— while the latter, on their 
of farmers, side, complain of the idleness, indifference about their 
work, and want of skill of the labourers. 

Thero is, however, in these representations nothing to 
be noted hero that I have not already experienced, more 
or less, in every union I have visited, the only difference 
observable being that such complaints have been, on the 
whole, rarer here than in most of the other districts. 

IX — The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

57. That there has been a marked and universal im- 
provement in the condition and general circumstances 
of the agricultural labourers here within the past 10 ox- 
15 years admits, I think, of no doubt whatever. 

Emigration. Their number lias been seriously reduced by emigra- 
tion within that period, and as a natural consequence 
the scale of wages, though not even yet very high, has 
gone up sensibly, and continuous employment has 
become, in most places, obtainable by all who are 
industrious, fairly efficient, and willing to accept such a 
rates of wages as it is in the power of the farmers, under 
existing conditions to offer them— while, concurrently 
with this, an appreciable fall has occun-ed in the cost 
cost of of most of the articles entering into their daily 
living. consumption. 

Appendix A. In illustration of this latter point I have only again 
to refer to the particulars set forth in the Appendix, 
Return A. 

While tho general state of things is as just described 
it is, I apprehend, equally certain that, in particular 


localities, and during particular seasons of the year, many The 
labourers fail, as a matter of fact, to find constant Aobicu,.. 
employment, and where this happens severe privation Laboube b 
must necessarily be the temporary lot of themselves and — - ‘ ' 

their families. 

It is mainly, though not exclusively, in and about the 
town districts that complaints on this head are 
encountered ; and these are precisely the cases where 
the assistance supplied at such seasons to labourers in 
the rural districts by the produce of their potato plots 
is almost entirely absent. 

On the other hand it is alleged and with, it is to be 
feared, only too much justice, that for the privations 
admittedly endured by this particular class they are 
themselves chiefly, if uot altogether, to blame. 

This class of town labourers is almost everywhere 
recruited a good deal from, amongst others, the ranks of 
ox-militia men, and Army reservo men, &c. having 
small pensions of 6<2. a day to rely upon; they are 
almost invariably described as being to a large extent 
exceedingly unskilful as workmen, and as being, more- 
over, oxtremely idle and careless in the performance of 
their tasks, as well as exorbitant and unreasonable in 
the wages they seek to exact. 

It is principally to this cause that many competent 
and experienced judges attribute both the present 
practice of farmers of restricting their employment of 
labour within the limits of what is absolutely indis- 
pensable for their purposes, and the inadequate and 
imperfect cultivation of the land which is daily becoming 
more and more conspicuous in most pants of the 
country. 

58. I shall only add on this point a short quotation 
from the evidence of a very skilled and experienced 
agriculturist, who himself farms 500 statute acres ou 
which he has now only about 10 acres of tillage as a 
rule, though formerly it was much more. He says : — 

“The lands in this union are not half cultivated, Evidence, 
owing not so much to the rate of wages, but to the small 
amount of work labourers now do, and they seem not 
to care if you dismiss them or not. 

“ There are a great many laboiu-ers in this union who 
do not get constant employment throughout the year, 
the farmers wont retain them, and some of the labourers 
wont remain. These labourers would be idle half the 
week in winter, many of them prefer casual work at 
high wages to constant employment at a lower scale.” 

The practice of paying the labourers partly in diet Wanes with 
appears to prevail here to a large extent — probably two- diel - 
thirds of the entire number employed by the farmers 
coming under the regulation. 

I have dealt so fully with this topic, in all its aspects 
and effects, in my report on Wexford Union, that it 
appears to be unnecessary to go again in this place over 
the same ground. 

Here, however, the diet allowed the labourers is not 
so good, while the rate of money wages is on the average 
about 2s. weekly over the Wexford scale, and so far the 
arrangement is here, of course, less unfavourable in its 
consequences to the labourers’ families. 

59. In six constabulary reports received by me the Consiabu- 

l-eplies under this heading vary a good deal. imy 

In two (town) districts it is described respectively as roporls - 
“poor ” and “ very poor ” ; in three others it is said to 
be either “fairly good” or “fair”; and in the last, a 
purely rural district in the southern and best section of 
the union, the question is answered in more detail 
thus : — 

“The present condition of the agricultural labourer 
in this district is considerably improved as compared 
with former years. He is better fed, better housed, 
owing to the large number of cottages erected for his 
use, and the rate Of wages paid him is higher in pro- 
portion to the prices of the various commodities sold, 
which enables him to keep better clothes and live more 
comfortably. 

‘ 1 In short his general condition is well improved. ” 

6.0. The cottages built by the Board of Guardians, so Distribu- 
far as I had the means of observing, are fairly enough f*® 11 of 

distributed with respect to the demand for laboiu- labourers. 

though in one instance, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Melleray, the wife of a labourer uamed John Lyons, 
whose cottage I visited, complained that her husband 
had to travel daily three miles to and from the place 
where he was at that time in employment. 

Of the other laboiu-ers, those living on the farms of 
their employers have, of course, nothing to complain of 
in this particular, but no doubt those concentrated in 
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Tub the towns and villages are, as a rale, far less favourably 
■'tubal 1, circumstanced as to this. 

1 . '"purer. 61. The ownership of property in Lismore Union is a 

Distribu- good deal divided. Probably one-third of the entire is 
i in" of included in the estate of his Grace the Duke of 

ciacs. Devonshire, while the remaining two-thirds may be 

said to belong to about sixteen principal proprietors, of 
whom one-half reside on their estates, and the rest live 
either in other parts of Ireland or elsewhere. 

I miusi rics. 62 . Though the district is mainly a purely agricultural 

one there are, nevertheless, a few special industries, of 
greater or less importance, which call for some notice 
here. 


63. The first and principal industry to be noted is the 
factory established at the little town of Cappoquin, in 
1882, by Messrs. R. and P. Keane, for the production 
of all classes of agricultural machinery and farming 
implements. 

It was at first worked on only a very limited scale, 
but, by a gradual process of expansion, the operations 
have been year by year extended, and now it occupies a 
position of well-known commercial importance — having 
a large business connection not only in England and 
Scotland, but also in different parts of the Continent of 
Europe, &c. 

It employs at the present time 85 hands in all : some, 
foremen, receive wages of 21. 10s. weekly ; mechanics 
about 25s. , and the ordinary labourers earn by hour or 
piece-work — chiefly the former — about 12s. or 14s. a 
week; while boys, learning the business, are able to 
earn about 5s. a week. 

Of the total number at present employed all are, I 
am informed, local people, except about twelve English- 
men, who have been imported for the departments 
requiring specially skilled labour. 

64. The salmon fishery of Lismore is a well-known 
and very valuable one. It is leased by the Messrs. 
Foley. 

The season lasts from the 1st of February to the 1st 
of August, employing about 18 hands at wages of 
about 12s. a week each, with certain other allowances ; 
besides four water-bailiffs, with wages of 10s. a week 
each. Dining the close season about ten hands find 
employment in connection with the hatcheries, and in 
other ways, at weekly wages of 9s. each. 

The yearly take of salmon must be very large, and of 
very considerable commercial value, but on this head I 
failed to obtain any definite information — this being 
apparently “a trade secret.” 

65. The next local industry to be noticed is one rather 
peculiar to this locality — at least I have not, so far, met 
with anything of the same kind elsewhere. 

The owner buys up all the butter of the surrounding 
country— then blends it all together by machinery, and 
after this preparatory process it is made up in packing 
cases of different sizes, and despatched to various 
markets, both in Ireland and England. 

The number of hands employed in the establishment 
is about 20 or 22, at weekly wages averaging about 10s. 
each ; but the operations in connexion with it have 
already attained tolerably large dimensions ; the yearly 
purchases from the farmers representing something like 
32,0001. or 33,0001., but how far the process adopted in 
the case has the effect of improving the quality of the 
butter, or of correcting any defects or impurities in its 
original preparation, I am unable to say. 

Should it prove to be attended with any such 
advantages there can, I think, be no doubt of its 
great practical value to the community at the present 
crisis in agricultural affairs. 

66. The last industry to be noted is a small creamery 
at Tallow, established there some eight years ago. It 
is not working at present, being only kept open from 
1st February to 31st October. 

The operations are on a somewhat limited scale, 350 
gallons daily being the largest receipts in the full 
season, while the weekly wages earned in connexion 
with it appears to amount to only 26s. 


X.— Conclusion. 

67. I have gone in such full detail into the facts under 
each separate head of inquiry that little remains to be 
added here in the shape of general observation. 

House While the house accommodation of the labourers 

dai?o™°" generally in this union, especially in the towns, is 

distinctly and considerably superior to that met with by 


me in most of the other unions I have visited, there is, B.— VII. 

I think, no room at the same time to doubt that there LlSM0RE - 
are still many cases, in different rural districts, calling 
for a further extension of the Labourers Acts. 

It is, of course, quite right that in a matter of so 
much importance the guardians should proceed as they 
have been doing, cautiously and gradually, and only on 
veiy full and accurate information being placed before 
them as to the requirements of each district. Wherever 
satisfactory evidence is thus furnished, as to the extent 
to which further action on their part is called for, their 
willingness to discharge the duty cast on them by the 
Legislature in the matter cannot, I think, be questioned, 
judging from the manner in which they have performed 
it in the past. 

The same controversy as to the relative merits of the Extent of 
half and full acre of land in connexion with the cottages co1 laxu |llot ‘ 
that has been observed upon in other unions, prevails 
here too, though certainly not in the same acute form 
that it appeared to have assumed in the union of Cashel, 
but having in that case felt it necessary to go, at some 
length, into the question involved I need not dwell 
further upon it here. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. P. O’Brien 
(A ssistant Commissioner). 


Return of Contract Prices of the Principal Articles 
of Workhouse consumption for the Years ending 
25th March 1882 and 1892. 


Bread (baked from') 
best 2nd quality j per 41b. loaf 
of Hour) - -) 

Indian Meal per sack of 2S0 lbs. | 


Coarse Meat 
Ox Heads 


per dozen bottles 


Wine - per dozen bottles 0 10 ( 
Whiskey - per gallon 0 10 l 

Rico - • per cwt. 0 15 I 

Pepper - - per lb. 0 0) 

Brandy (Single Star) per bottle 0 5 ( 
Butter - - per lb. j 0 1 i 

Coal - • - per t< 


; !• per do» 


a lbs. 






12 0 


Washing Soda 

Blankets (Ir.) - per lb. I 0 1 111 j 0 1 114 | 

Rugs - - - each | 

Grey Calico - per yard 0 0 6 I 0 0 5 I 
White Flannels - „ 10 12 0 12 

Tweed - • „ | 0 2 0 j 0 2 0 I Irish 

General average cost per head 


Clothing 

Total 


accessaries I 0 2 114 0 2 Sj j 

- 0 0 81 0 0 1 

- 0 3 8 0 3 4} j 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 



Monks town, Co. Dublin, 

Sin, 8th March 1893. 

1 have the honour to report, for the information 
of the Royal Commissioners on Labour, that I pro- 
ceeded to Kilkenny on the 10th ultimo, and was there 
engaged during the three ensuing weeks in inquiring 
into the general condition of the agricultural labourers 
in the poor law union of Thomastown, which was 
selected as affording the best typical representation of 
the state of affairs prevailing in that county. 

2. For the purposes of local inquiry I visited during 
my stay the following centres of population, viz. : — 
Goresbridge, Graiguenemanagh, and Inistioge in the 
eastern side of the union, Bennetsbridge in the north, 
Thomastown in the centre, and StonOyford and Knock- 
topher in the west, and south-west. 

3. I likewise visited the union of Castlecomer, con- 
stituting the north-eastern division of the county, with 
a view of ascertaining how far the condition of the 
agricultural labourers was there affected by the 
influence of the extensive coal-mining industry which 
exists, and has existed for nearly two centuries, in that 
quarter. 

4. The results of my inquiries I shall now proceed to 
submit for the information of the Royal Commissioners, 
following in so doing the same order of reference to the 
several subjects embraced in my instructions that I 
have observed in all my previous reports. 

5. I attended the first meeting of tho Thomastown 
Board of Guardians held after my arrival in the 
district, and I desire to express my sense of sincere 
obligation both to the members of that body and their 
officers, the clerk of the union, the poor rate collectors, 
and the relieving officers, for the willing and valuable 
assistance I experienced at their hands. 

6. I have at the same time to tender a similar 
acknowledgment to the officers and men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, whose intelligence and information 
with respect to all matters of local interest have proved 
a never tailing source of reliance and help to me, upon 
all occasions, in the discharge of my duty. 

7. Following in this respect iny invariable practice, 
I take leave to submit a few preliminary observations 
bearing on the general circumstances of the union, 
before precceding to deal categorically with the several 
prescribed heads of inquiry. 

8. The union of Thomastown, situated in the east of 
the county of Kilkenny, is an entirely inland district, 
and is divided for the purposes of poor law administra- 
tion into 27 electoral divisions. 

The boundaries are : — North, the union of Kilkenny ; 
East, the counties of Carlow and Wexford ; South, the 
union of New Ross; and West, the unions of Callan 
and Carrick-on-Suir. 

It is watered from its northern to its south-eastern 
extremity by the Nore, formerly Newre, a river which, 
rising in the Queen’s county above Dufrow, pursues for 
a distance of nearly 40 miles its course through the 
centre of the County Kilkenny ; by Ballyragget, Kil- 
kenny, Thomastown, and Inistioge ; up to which last 
point the river is tidal, and some eight or nine miles to 
the south-east of which it terminates by a junction 
with the waters of the Barrow, a little north of New 


The poor law valuation of the entire union is 66,029Z. ; 
the area 107,501 acres; and the present population 
14,876 as against 18,817 and 16,873, the census returns 
for 1871 and 1881 respectively, this being equivalent to 
a reduction of in the former case 3.941 or about 17'3 per 
cent., and in the latter of 1,997 or about 11 '3 per cent, 
of the previous population. 

The total number of rated holdings in the union is 
5,103, which is equivalent to an average of 21 acres in 
extent, arid nearly 131. valuation for each holding. 


Dividing the valuation of the entire union into the B-— VIII, 
area and population we get for the former an average town. 8 ’ 
of 12s. id. per acre, and for the latter of over 41. Vs. — 
per head of the present population. 

9. The soil presents considerable diversities — it is in Nature of 
parts of a poor and inferior quality, while in others it the soil, 
is good and fertile, and is found well adapted to the 
purposes of both pasture and tillage farming ; on the 
whole it may be pronounced to be of a fair general 
character. 

In some districts the prevailing character is that of 
a light clay, in others a good loam is encountered, 
while in certain districts the land may be styled 
mountainous, consisting of a stony, dry, and friable 
earth, except where it inclines to a black, moory, but 
shallow turf, which it generally does in the higher 
parts. 

The diversities just referred to will be best illustrated 
by the following particulars, extracted from the rate 
books of (he union, showing the ratio borne by the 
area to the valuation both in some of the best and also 
in some of the least favourably circumstanced electoral 
divisions, viz. . — 

No. 1.— Superior Soil. 


Electoral Division. 

a™. 

Valuation. 

Valuation 
per Acre. 

Goresbridge - - j 

Thomastown 

Jerpoint Church 

Bennetsbridge 

Stoneyforu 

2,684 

5,131 

4,097 

4,661 

3,892 

£ 

2,825 

4,875 

3,440 

3,861 

3.212 

s. d. 
21 0 
19 0 

16 9 
16 7 
16 6 

No. 2 . — 

Inferior Soil. 


Electoral Division. j 

A “- 

j Valuation. | 

Valuation 
| Per Acre. 

Ereagliana 
Castlebanney 
Coolhill - - 

Castlcgannon 
Inistioge - 

0,641 

3,416 

4,018 

3,013 

6,580 

£ 

1,136 
1,060 
1.401 
1.234 
2,941 | 

•v. d. 

6 3 
6 9 
8 2 
8 11 

Entire Union 

107,501 ! 

66,029 

12 4 


10. The surface of the country is much diversified. Surface of 
It may be described as being, in a great measure, fairly h'e country- 
level, though undulating a good deal, — but it is also, 

in parts, hilly and uneven, indeed mountainous in 
character, and on the eastern border, close to Graigue- 
nemanagh, is the lofty hill of Brandon, which rises, as 
I should judge it, to the height of about 700 feet above 
sea level. 

11. As the soil of this, county is seldom much raised Geological 
above the rock that forms its basis, it is not very diffi- formation, 
cult to trace the various stony sub-strata that often 
appear near the surface, and by their position seem to 

show the successive order in which they were deposited 
by the operations of nature. 

There is a considerable diversity observable in the Diversities 
geological characteristics of this county generally. n f ,ornm - 
In the districts within the limits of which is compre- lon ‘ 
hended the union of Thomastown are found lower 
limestone, limestone shale, old red sandstone, lower 
silurian, and granite. 

In thQ. north-western section of the union are met 
extensive beds of lower limestone, interspersed with 
belts of limestone shale and magnesian limestone, the 

M 2 
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prevailing formation is, however, tho old roil sandstono, 
which extends over a considerable area north and 
south, to the oast of Thomastown, and next to^ this is 
found lower silurian, extending eastwards, to Graiguo- 
nomanagh, where granite is, for the first time, encoun- 
tered. 

The granite hills occupy but a very small portion of 
tho county Kilkenny lying chiefly between the rivers 
Wore and Barrow. 

The Barrow, anciently called tho Birga, which skirts 
the county along its eastern border for a distance of 
about 20 miles, flows between rooks and upon a bed 
of granite beneath Brandon Hill, and above Graigue- 
nomanagh. 

In all tho higher parts of the granite district the 
rock often appeal’s above the surface, besides which 
the face of the earth to tho north of Graigue is every, 
whero strewed with great masses of granite, unless 
where it has been removed for the purposes of agri- 
culture. 

In this district are found occasionally a few hods of 
marl and limestone gravel that hav6 been deposited in 
the lower parts. A large quantity of the latter is found 
on the other side of the Barrow, opposite to Graiguo- 
nemanagh, and some, though vory little, is also found 
near the foot of Brandon Hill. 

12. The farms in this union vary much in extent. 
As a general rulo thoy may be described as ranging 
from 30 to 70 or 80 acres, but a large number are to be 
met with in certain districts which either considerably 
exceed, or fall very much below these limits. 

Tho lists of qualified jurors ma.y be taken as furnish- 
ing a tolerably fair index as to this. 

The qualification for common jurors in Kilkenny 
County is a valuation of 40Z. in the rural districts and of 
101. in the towns, and under these heads 459 are 
qualified in the union. 

Tho qualification for special jurors is a valuation of 
1001., and under this head there are 106 returned, thus 
making a total of 565 who are qualified under these 
two heads. 

13. The farming pursued in this union is of a very 
mixed character, combining tillage, dairy, and dry 
stock farming, but in greatly varying proportions in 
the different districts. 

Though even here tillage has sensibly declined, as 
compared with tho state of things prevailing 20 years 
ago, it is nevertheless still pursued to an extent quite 
exceptional at the present time, and though in a few of 
the districts where the soil is not suitable for the 
purpose, it is stated not to exceed one-tenth of the 
holdings, in others it ranges from one-fifth to as much 
as two-thirds and even three-fourths, one-third being, 
perhaps, about the general average. 

For the rest tho division between dairy and dry stock 
farming appears to be pretty equal upon the whole, 
the choice being governed for the most part by the 
poculiar nature of the soil in each particular’ district. 

The crops grown consist chiefly of oats, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, turnips, and mangolds — the selection 
being in this case, too, mainly influenced, of course, by 
the suitability of the land for the purpose it is ordinarily 
applied to. 

14. Here, as almost everywhere else, the farming 
classes are feeling the pressure of the present timos, 
but, upon the whole, they appear, so far as my means 
of judging have extended, to have met this crisis in 
their fortunes under better and more hopeful conditions, 
and with brighter prospects, as regards the ultimate 
results, than I have noticed in other places. 

15. The union of Thomastown is chiefly situated 
in the baronies of Gowran and Knocktopher, but 
it includes portions of three other baronies ; viz., 
Shillelogher, Ida, and Kells ; and I find that the 
poundage rates for county purposes assessed on these 
fivo baronies during tho past year only reached the 
following very moderate amounts ; viz. : — 


Barony. 

Poundage. 

Gowran 

s. d. 

Knocktopher - - 

1 G 

Shillelogher 


Ida - - - 


Kells 

1 8 


Tho poor rate assessments for the year 1892-3 are 
equally favourable, ranging from a minimum of lid. 
in the electoral division of Famma to a maximum of 
2s. 8d. in that of Ballyhale, but averaging on tho entire 
union only Is. 3d. 

Tho only addition to be made to these comparatively 
moderate liabilities of a public nature consists of a 
trifling sum, 25Z. 14s. 6 d., still remaining due under 
the provisions of the Seed Supply Act of 1891, and 
which will be defrayed out of the produce of the 
current rate. 

16. The highly favourable condition of this union in 
regard to its financial affairs, as just described, is 
further sustained by the statistics of its pauperism 
during the past year, as compared with those for tho 
corresponding period ten years ago ; viz. : — 


Number of workhouse inmates - 
Number on out-door relief 


188 

572 


Total 


s. d. s. d. 


General average cost of food and 
necessaries - - - 2 


From this Table it will be seen that within the 
decade included in the comparative statement there 
has been a reduction not only in the number of work- 
house inmates, but also in the number of recipients of 
out-door relief, amounting in the aggregate to tho 
substantial decline of 131, or about 14 per cent, of the 
provious number. 

17. With those introductory observations I shall now 
proceed to deal seriatim with the several heads of 
inquiry in the usual order. 

I. — The Supply of Labour. 

18. In no district as yet visited by me have I found 
the demand for and supply of labour to be, upon tho 
whole, as fairly balanced as appears to be the case 
in this union. 

In the harvest, and other specially busy times, an 
undoubted scarcity, often causing considerable incon- 
venience, is said to be experienced ; but nearly all the 
testimony obtained by me irresistibly points to tho 
conclusion that it is only during these brief and 
transitory periods the balance is seriously disturbed, 
and that there are few instances to be met with in 
which labourers who are industrious, and willing to 
accept a reasonable rate of remuneration, cannot 
succeed in finding constant work throughout the entiro 
year. 

19. The reports furnished to me by the constabulary, 
as well as by the several poor rate collectors, relieving 
officers, and others possessing the best opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the actual facts, coincide 
most strikingly on this particular point — the exceptions 
to be noted as to this are heard of, as usual, chiefly 
from the towns — of which this union contains three, 
coming properly under that designation, viz., Thomas- 
town, population 970 ; Graiguenemanagh, population 
973 ; and Inistioge, population 559. 

Of 15 labourers examined by me at Thomastown 
all except four stated that they were able to obtain 
constant employment throughout the year ; but four 
dissentients to this alleged that they were “ more than 
half of the year without employment.” 

Of eight labourers who attended to give evidence 
before me at Inistioge, the great majority stated 
that they cither had constant employment, or wero 
only without it for a few weeks ; but one alleged that 
ho was unavoidably idle for six months, and another 
said he was so for three or four months in the course of 
the year. 

Of several labourers examined by mo at Graigue- 
nemanagh, one alleged he was “ unemployed for 
about threo months of the year,” and another went 
much farther thau this, stating as to this : — “ I did not 
‘ ‘ get 20 days’ employment in each of the last three 

That some labourers chiefly of tho town class are, 
ns a matter of fact, frequently without work during the 
winter season here as elsewhere is beyond dispute; 
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but on tho other hand it is stated, and is, I believe, 
true, that for this they are, at least as a general rule, 
themselves mainly to blame. 

I am satisfied that few in this union need be at any 
time idle, if really willing and able to give an honest 
day’s labour in return for such reasonable wages as 
farmoi'S can afford to pay under existing conditions. 

II. — Conditions op Engagement. 

20. Though, as has been just explained, employment 
in this union is, as a rule, fairly constant and con- 
tinuous, the terms of engagement vary considerably, 
and comprehend hirings by the year, half-year, quarter, 
week, and day respectively. 

Resident farm servants — a rather numerous class in 
this union — are sometimes engaged by the quarter, 
but more commonly by the year or half-year. Tho 
ordinary class of labourers, even where continuously 
retaiuod in the service of the same employer, are 
usually engaged by the week. In the harvest, and at 
other special times, the hiring is usually by tho day. 

21. The hours of labour most commonly observed in 
this union are, in summer, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
7 p.m.; in winter, from 7 a.m. or 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
with an allowance for meals of from to 2 hours. 

The time usually devoted to labour is, in summer, 
from 10 to 11 hours daily, and, in winter, about two 
hours less. 

22. Sunday labour is very limited, and applies only 
to such work as, from its peculiar nature, cannot be 
dispensed with. 

III. — Wages and Earnings. 

23. Though the rate of wages paid in different parts 
of the union varies somewhat, the general scale may 
be said to be as follows : — 

Resident farm servants, who are boarded and lodged 
by their employers, usually receive from 10Z. to 12Z. 
and 14Z. a year, all found. 

Ordinary labourers, who are supplied with food, get 
from 4s. to 7s. a week; but 5s. and 6s. are the general 
rates where three daily meals arc supplied, 6s. boing, 
probably, the most common. 

When no food is supplied, 8s. to 10s. are the usual 
rates paid, but 9s. appears to be the most common. 

Labourers only casually employed at harvest and 
other busy seasons usually get from 2s. to 2s. 6d. and 
3s. a day, with diet. 

24. Women are only employed at those times, and 
usually get somewhat about the same rate as that paid 
to the men. 

25. It is usual to give labourers in regular employment 
either an extra allowance of Is. or 6tZ. a day during the 
harvest, or a bulk sum of from 15s. to 25s. at the end 
of it. 

26. Some farmers give to labourers, such as plough- 
men, in their constant employment, a free house and 
garden, or perhaps an allowance of firing, milk, &c., but, 
as a rule, the only resources open, in addition to wages 
in this union to the ordinary class of labourers who are 
not provided with union cottages are — (1) the plots of 
conacre potato ground, which the farmers are found 
generally willing to grant free of rent, and merely in 
consideration of the manure supplied by the labourers ; 
and (2) the profits realised by their wives from the 
rearing of fowls, pigs, &c. 

27. The estimated annual earnings of the several 
classes of labourers who find regular employment may 
be stated to be about as follows : — 

Ordinary labourers, without food, from 20Z. 16s. to 
26 1. 

Ordinary labourers, with food, from 13Z. to 15Z. 12s. 

Skilled labourers, 31Z. 4s. 

Resident labourers, with food and lodging, from 
10Z. to 14Z. 

The annual earnings of women and of the class of 
labourers who, like them, only take casual and inter- 
mittent employment, it is not possible to calculate 
with any approach to accuracy. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

28. The operations of the Thomastown Board of 
Guardians in the execution of the powers conferred on 
them under the provisions of the Labourers Dwellings 
Acts have been, it is only just to say, by no means 
inconsiderable, though no doubt more restricted a 
good deal than has been the case in some of the other 
unions in the province of Leinster. 


Tho number of cottages alroady completed, and B.— VIII. 
occupied in tho union is 60: oach consisting of four 
separate apartments, and built at a cost varying from _ — ' 
about 100Z. do 110Z. each. toMmcs. 0 * 

They have eaoh attached to them the usual statutory 
half acre of land, and are let to the labourers at iho 
certainly very moderate rent of 8<Z. per week — which 
is, I am informed, generally speaking, paid with com- 
mendable punctuality. 

29. These cottages were erected under two separate First 
schemes ; the first consisting of 20, and the latter of sohemo. 

40 ; in the case of the former tho lofts were not ceiled, 

and in these cases much complaint is sometimes heard 
as to the intense cold experienced in the winter time. 

In tho second, and largor schemo, however, this Second 
defect was remedied, and it is, I understand, oontem- scllen, °- 
plated to make this provision general. 

A Provisional Order has been already obtained for tho Additional 
erection of 14 more cottages, and a fresh schcmo, pro- schemes, 
viding for 48 others, in addition to these, has been 
recently, I learn, prepared, and will be immediately 
taken into consideration with a view to its adoption. 

Whether these several schemes when fully carried 
out will suffice to meet all tho exigencies of the case it 
would not be, at the present time, possible to pro- 
nounce, — but, speaking both from personal observation 
and the testimony of several competent and reliable 
witnesses, I have no difficulty in concluding that the 
provision as yet made, in this respect, is altogether 
inadequate. 

30. Of the houses in the towns and villages some, so Town 
far as I have seen them , are , though with certain defects, ,ouscs - 
fair enough, but many others are the reverse, — while as 
regards those in the rural districts, which are situated Houses in 
in great part on the lands of the farmers, — the condi- ™j£ts. 
tion is on all sides acknowledged to be wretched — 
mainly owing, it is stated, to the persistent neglect of 

the owners to keep the roofs (usually thatched) in a 
proper state of repair. 

31. I will conclude my observations under this head M«dirai 
with a few short extracts from the evidence on the subject °viaei,ce. 
of three of the four dispensary medical officers at 
present employed in the union. 

The medical officer of tho Knocktopher district 

“ The principal inducement for labourers to remain Knock- 
in the district is the building of cottages for them. district. 

“ A fair number have been already erected, but it is 
necessary to build many more before sufficient house 
accommodation is furnished for agricultural labourers.” 

The following is the evidence given to me by tho h'istioso 
medical officer of the Inistioge Dispensary ; he says ms rlct ' 

“ I have been here 20 years. The houses are plenty, 
but ought to be better both in town and country, and 
they have no back accommodation. 

“ I think about a dozen more union cottages are 
required in this district. They are a great boon.” 

The medical officer of Graiguenemanagh district says 
on the same subject : — district. 

“ Those who have got cottages under the Labourers 
Dwellings Acts are fairly well off; but in this town, 
though the great bulk of them arc agricultural la- 
bourers, the dwellings are wretched and referring to 
the state of repair, and the accommodation of the 
labourers houses throughout his entire district, he 
describes the former as being, except in the case of the 
union cottages, “ generally wretched,” and the latter 
as being, with the same exceptions, “ very bad.” 

y. — Garden and Allotments. 

32. As stated in paragraph 28, the cottages (60) ^ttodiol to 
already erected by the Board of Guardians have each cottages, 
attached to them the usual half acre of land, but no 
labourers houses have been, so far, erected in any of 

tho towns situated in this union, and there has 
been no recourse had as yet to the provisions as 
to land allotments contained in section 16 of 48 & 49 
Viet. c. 77., and section 12 of 49 & 50 Viet. c. 59., but, 
as already explained (paragraph 20), such labourers in 
this union as are provident enough to collect the 
necessary supply of manure for the purpose, experience 
little or no difficulty in obtaining from the neighbouring 
farmers a sufficient plot of conacre potato ground, Conacre 
free of rent, and it is said to be in addition, quite a Pj™" 
common thing for the farmers to plough and prepare 
the land for the crop, the labourer being only asked to 
manure and sow it. 

M 3 
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This, it is hard, y necessary to say, constitutes a very 
substantial addition to tho resources of the labourers 
here, and it is one which they do not all enjoy, in 
similar measure, in many other places. 


VI. — Benefit Societies. 

33. No benefit or other analagous societies have any 
existence whatever in any part of Thomastown Union. 

VII. — Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

34. The same observation applies under this head. 
No labour organisation of any kind either now. exists or 
has at any time existed in the Thomastown Union. 


35. Tho general relations between the employers and 
their labourers in this union are represented as being 
upon the whole, good and friendly, and though there 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this to be met with in 
particular places, I am disposed to believe that the 
general feeling is as stated. 

Strong complaints have been in numerous instances 
made to me by labourers, both as to their house 
accommodation, and the entire inadequacy of the 
current rate of wages to support a family ; but I 
believe that the labourers generally now realise how 
entirely it is at present out of tho power of the farmers 
to removo the latter grievance. A rather striking con- 
firmation of this is furnished by the evidence given 
beforo' mo at Inistioge, by an intelligent farm labourer 
named James Rooney, a single man, boarded and 
lodged by his employer, and receiving 5s. a week, with 
constant work ; ho says : 

“ I don’t think the farmers can even afford to fay 
PRESENT WAGES ; IN ILLUSTRATION OF THIS I BOUGHT TWO 
HEAD OF STORE CATTLE IN May LAST, AND I COULD NOT 
NOW GET WHAT THEY COST ME. I PAID 111. 10s. FOR THEM, 
AND I COULD NOT NOW HARDLY GET THAT, AND I PAID 
BESIDES 10s. A MONTH FOR SIX MONTHS FOR GRAZING, AND 
lls. OR 12s. SINCE THEN FOR FEEDING TEEM.” 


IX. — Tiie General Condition of t 
Labourer. 


i 36. The general condition of the agricultural 
r labourers in this union has, undoubtedly, undergone, 
in several essential respects, a considerable improve- 
ment during the past 10 or 15 years. 

While their ranks have been largely thinned by the 
process of emigration, the statistics of which have been 
• already quoted in paragraph 8, there has not been in 
this district anything approaching to the diminution in 
the extent of land devoted to tillage farming that has 
been experienced in other quarters, and, as a natural 
consequence flowing from the combined operation of 
these causes, it has been seen that, except in certain 
cases where the fault lies, probably for the most part 
with the labourers themselves, employment is almost 
everywhere now obtainable throughout the entire year. 

It is true, no doubt, that within the period referred 
to the actual advance in the general rate of money 
wages, though sensible, has not been very great— 
except during particular seasons, when the labourers 

can now, in fact, almost command their own terms 

but it is to be observed that during this time a sub- 
stantial decline lias been experienced in the cost of 
food, necessaries, and clothing, &c. — a change which 
could not fail to exercise a most important influence 
on the condition and general comfort of the work inn- 
classes. 


In illustration of this point I append, marked A., a 
. return showing the. contract prices paid, in 1882 and 
1892 respectively, for' the several articles in ' daily use 
in tho union workhouse, and which will best explain 
how marked an improvement, in favour of the con- 
sumer, lias taken place iu this respect within the last 
decade. 


37. Concurrently with this it lias been seen that, though 
tho measure is still in an incomplete stage the board of 
guardians have been by no means idle in extending the 
great practical boon of the provisions of tlio Labourers 
Dwellings Acts Of 1883-91 to the agricultural labourers 
of Thomastown Union, who, in addition to this, 
appear to enjoy to a quite exceptional extent the great 
practical advantage of being able to procure, as a rule, 
as much conacre potato ground from the neighbouring 


without being required to give any other return’ than 
this for the benefit so conferred. 

38. Notwithstanding these favourable conditions, I 
regret to say that, though the majority of the cou- 


“ the house accommodation,” it is in no less than four • — 8 ‘ 

instances described as being either “poor,” “very 
“ poor,” or “ bad.” 

Where tho families of the labourers are— as is very Families, 
frequently the case — large, young, and helpless, or 
where — as it also only too often happens — their wives 'Wires, 
are deficient in domestic industry and thrift, this state 
of things is easily accounted for ; but it is to be feared 
that, entirely outside these sources of depression, 
the labourers themselves are, in numerous instances, Habits „r 
directly responsible for the unfavourable condition of labourers, 
their lives. 

39. In illustration of this I may give here a few 
extracts selected from the evidence furnished to me by 
witnesses of undoubted competence and impartiality. 

An experienced agriculturalist in a well circumstanced Evident!- 
district, and having a thorough knowledge of the 
county, says as to this : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourers 
is various. 

“Those that are industrious and sober are pretty 
comfortable, but those who spend their time and 
earnings at the public-house are in misery ; and this is 
the greatest temptation and curse the labourer has to 
contend with.” 

A resident land agent of much intelligence, and 
having extensive relations with the agricultural classes 
in a considerable part of the union and county, says on 
the same subject : — 

“ Employers as a rule complain that the labourer 
class are very independent, and they often have great 
difficulty in retaining their services, especially at the 
most busy time bf the year. 

“ As to the general condition of the labourer, if a 
good workman and steady, he has no difficulty in 
procuring plenty of work, and I should consider that 
in many instances be is better off than some of the 
small tenant farmers.” 

One further extract will suffice on this point. 

A medical correspondent having a minute and 
extended experience of the habits of the labourers in 
an important district of the union, says : — 

“ The present class of agricultural labourers are very 
demoralised, and spend most of their wages with the 
publican. 

“The labour question is the most important cause of 
anxiety and annoyance with large farmers who keep a 
permanent staff, but can never count on their full 
number returning to work on any day, in fact the 
labourers are the farmers’ (employers’) masters.” 

40. Though the labourers’ wives are, as a rule, here Labourers’ 
as in most other districts, lamentally deficient in a wives, 
practical knowledge of the many small domestic 
economies and contrivances that must always so largely 

affect the comfort of the working classes, they are in 
this union reported as being, on the whole, fairly 
industrious. There can be no doubt, judging both 
from what I have beard and myself seen, that many of 
them are able to contribute in no slight degree to tho 
resources of their families, by the attention they devote 
to the feeding of pigs, and the rearing of poultry, &c., Domestic 
even though a sense of justice requires that I should industries, 
add as to this thatjthey are in these respects considerably 
behind their County Wexford sisters, to whose special Co: -Wexford 
skill and helpfulness in such matters it was recently industries 
my agreeable duty to bear testimony. of wives. 

41. Thomastown having been selected as the best 
typical representation of the county of Kilkenny, I con- 
sidered it advisable before bringing my inquiry thereto 

a close to visit also the union of Castlecomer — occupying Union of 
the north-eastern section of the county — for the purpose Castle- 
of satisfying myself as to how far, if at all, the con- comer ’ 
dition of the agricultural labourers in that quarter of 
the county bad been affected by the competition of the 
large coal mining industry which has existed there for, Coalmines, 
as I learn, nearly two hundred years. 

These coal fields are situated a few miles to the east 
of the town of Castlecomer, and near the south-eastern 
bol der of the Queen's County. 

The annual output at the present time averages, I am output, 
informed, about 51,000 tons of anthracite coal and culm 
combined, representing an aggregate commercial value rommem-il 
of in or about 25,0004, the price, as sold at the pit’s value, 
mouth, being of coal from lls. 8d. to 15s. per ton, 
according to quality, and of culm 4s. 2d. per ton. hand's*' 

42. The total number of hands employed at the pres- Under- 
ent time is 347, viz., 263 underground workers, and 84 rfj^p-omid 

workers. 
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oyer-ground, the latter consisting chiefly of ordinary 
labourers, but with some few tradesmen and clerks also 
. included in the total. 

43. The Underground workers are all paid by task- 
work, so much per ton, and they earn as a rule at least 
4s. a day, sometimes more, but only work 11 days in each 
fortnight, every alternate Monday being taken as an 
entire holiday. 

44. The working hours are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., they 
breakfast before 7 and get half an hour for dinner. 

45. The overground workers are paid like the ordinary 
1 labourers of the district, by the day, tradesmen receiv- 
ing from 3s. Ad. to 6s. a day, end ordinary labourers 
Is. 8 d. to 2s. a day, with the same working hours as the 
miners. 

46. As miners cannot perform agricultural labour, nor 
agricultural labourers undertake mining operations, 
the two callings, though pursued in the same district, 
do not appear to have any direct or appreciable effect 
upon each other, except that the sons of agricultural 
labourers, to a limited extent, adopt the rival pursuit 
of miners, who are, however, mainly recruited from 
the ranks of their own children. 

47. The wages earned by the ordinary labourers em- 
ployed as overground workers in connexion with the 
mines being about from 10s. to 11s. and 12s. a week ; this 
has certainly had the effect of raising the wages of the 
agricultural labourers in the immediate vicinity of the 
coalfields to 10s. a week without and 7s. with food, this 
being about Is. a week over the average scale prevail- 
ing either in the other parts of Castlecomer Union, or 
in any part of the Union of Thomastown. 

Except in the two particulars just indicated I cannot 
find that the condition of the agricultural labourers in 
Castlecomer Union has been in any way influenced by 
the proximity of the mines. 

48. The collieries of Castlecomer possess a special inter- 
est in themselves however, altogether apart from the con- 
siderations which influenced me in visiting the district, 
both for their great intrinsic value to the surrounding 
country, and also in some degree owing to the fact that 
it was here the first discovery of coal was made in 
Ireland, in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

Boate in his Natural History of Ireland (1726) takes 
notice of their first discovery a few years previously, 
and observes that “there arc coals enough in this 
“ mine to furnish a whole country, nevertheless there 
“ is no use made of them farther than among the 
“ neighbouring inhabitants, because the mine being 
“ situated far from rivers the transportation is too 
“ chargeable by land.” 

The state of things thus described, it is much to be 
regretted; continues to prevail, to a considerable extent, 
to the present time, after the lapse of more than 
160 years. 

49. The nearest railway station from which the coal 
could be distributed at a distance is Carlow, about 
twelve miles away, the cost of carting it to which 
reaches, I understand, 6s. per ton, or about three times, 
probably, what it would cost to transport it the same 
distance by railway. 

So handicapped in the industrial race, it is no matter 
of surprise that the coalfields of Castlecomer have as 
yet failed, except within a comparatively limited area, 
to realise the sanguine anticipations of the historian. 
It was therefore with much satisfaction I leanit, 
while visiting the neighbourhood, that an English 
engineer of experience was then engaged in surveying 
the locality with the highly important purpose of con- 
necting it by railway with some one or other of the 
existing systems, and thus at length, it may be per- 
mitted to hope, practically providing for the future 
development and expansion of this hitherto much 
neglected, but really very important field of national 
industry. 

50. Circumscribed though the operations in con- 
nexion with these mines still necessarily are, owing to 
the absence of cheap means of transport, it is of somo 
interest to note how great a change in the market 
value of the products has nevertheless taken place in 
the interval between the period of their original 
discovery and the present time. 

Striking an average between culm and the different 
qualities of coal produced, the present price obtained 
for the output at the pits may be stated to be about 
9s. 6 d. per ton ; but, taking the coal alone, the average 
would be from 11s. 8 d. to 15s. per ton, according to 
quality. 


With this may be contrasted the cost to the con- 
sumer when Boate first called attention to the subject, 
nearly 170 years ago. 

He says as to this : — 

“ Already one coal mine has been found in Ireland, 
a few years .since, by mere hazard, and without 
“ having been sought for. 

“In an iron mine belonging to Mr. Christopher 
“ Wandesforde, after having raised the,ore from it for 
“ a great while, they came at last to coal, so as ever 
“ since the people dwelling in these parts have used it 
for their firing, finding it very cheap, for the load of 
an Irish car, drawn by one garron, did stand them, 
besides the charges of bringing it in, uineponce 
“ only — threepence to the .digger, and sixpence to the 
owner.” The original price of this coal was thus, it 
would appear, only about lid. per cwt., as the car, 
“ drawn by one garron,” would presumably take about 
6Jcwt. 


These coals, it may be observed in conclusion, are Nature of 
very hehvy, and burn with, little flame, but lie like the coni, 
charcoal, and continue so, as I learn, for the space of 
seven or eight hours, casting a very great and even 
violent heat. 


51. The local industries, apart from the cultivation Bocal in- 
of the land, to be noted in this union, are lew and dustries. 
inconsiderable, there being no town included within 

its limits possessing a population of 1,000 inhabitants 
at the present time. 

There are, however, some to be noticed, of which the 
following are the particulars, so -far as I have been 
able to collect them. 

52. There is at Thomastown a tannery which affords Tannery, 
constant employment to 18 men, at wages, of 12s. per 
week. Hours of labour, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, 

with two hours for meals; winter, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
with one hour for dinner. 

53- There is a flour and meal mill at Thomastown, Milling, 
employing constantly 25- men at 12s. per week, and Thomas- 
five boys, sometimes more, at 9s. per week. town. 

At Bennetsbridge there is a flour mill which employs Bonnets- 
15 men at 12s. per week. The hours of labour are at bri(lg, ‘' 
both the same, as in the case of the tannery. 

There are also some oaten meal mills, which are Oaten meal 
worked entirely by the owners, and employ no extra mills - 
hands. 

54. Though there is a good deal of butter made in Cren io os 
certain districts of the union, creameries, so far at 
least, do not appear to have found at all the same 
favour here that they have attracted in some of the 
other unions reported on by me, notably Kanturk and Knnturk 
Cashel. and Cnslid. 

Of the two that have been established, the principal Knock- 
one is at Knocktopher, in the south-west of the union. topllol '‘ 

The operations connected with it for the year ended 
31st December 1892 appear to have been as follows 

The total number of gallons of milk received during 
the period stated was 64,351. 

The total number of gallons of cream extracted was 
10,725, or one gallon of cream to six gallons of milk. 

The number of lbs. of butter made was 21,450, or 
1 lb. of butter to 3 gallons of milk. 

The price paid for milk was Aid. per gallon, and the 
price charged for the separated milk sold was, to 
customers. Id., and to others, Ud. per gallon. 

The average price charged for creamery butter is 
Is. Id. per lb. 

The manager gets 15s., and dairymaid 12s. per week ; Wages, 
no other hands are regularly employed. 


Another creamery has been established at Jerpoint, Jcrpoint. 
a few miles to the south of Thomastown, but this is on 
a very small scale. 

The precise details of the operations I have not 
obtained, but it only employs one dairymaid at 12/. a Wages, 
year. 


55. During the open season for net fishing on the Fisheries 
liver Nore, about 36 labourers make probably about 8/. 

each by the Balmon taken by them in the Inistiogo xnistiogo 
district. 

In addition to this there are also some salmon 
fisheries at Bennetsbridge, situated on the Nore, about 
midway between Kilkenny and Thomastown. I have 
not succeeded in getting particulars, but the operations 
are, I believe, of a limited character. 

56. There was, until recently, a woollen mill, at Woollen 
Graiguenemanagh, but it is not, I understand, at mill. 
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B. — VIII. present working, and I am not aware whether it is 
T to°wk E ’ contemplated to resume operations in connexion with 
— ' it in the future. 

Beyond what I have just enumerated, no other 
industries remain to be noted in any part of Thomas- 
town Union. 

Distribution 57. In addition to the three principal towns in the 
of labourers, union, as already described, there are also included 
within its limits several smaller towns or villages, as 
Gorosbridge, Bennetsbridge, Knocktopher, Stoneyford, 
Ballyhalo, and Dungarven, and a considerable number 
of the labouring class arc naturally to be found concen- 
trated in these, though many are likewise dispersed 
over the rural districts, and reside on the lands of the 
farmers. 

The cottages built by the board of guardians (60) 
appear to be fairly scattered, and it is probable that, 
upon the whole, the agricultural labourers in this 
union are not unfavourably circumstanced as regards 
proximity to work. 

Distribution 58. The ownership of property in this union is a 
of estates. good deal divided. 

There are in all about 10 who may be designated the 
principal estate owners in the district,' viz. : — 


K.m.. 

No. of Acres. 

Viscount Clifden - - 

9,000 

E. K. B. Tighe 


Earl of Carriclc - * - j 




,T. C. Shee (in Chancery) - - 




Representatives of J. Murphy 


Rev. W. de Montmorency 


Colonel (Flood - 



Conacre. 


X. — Conclusion. 

59. Thomastown is the eighth union over which my 
inquiries have now extended, and I close my report 
with reference to it, in accordance with my general 
practice, with a few concluding observations of a 
general nature, as suggested by the evidence. 

60. Of the eight unions roferred to Thomastown and 
Wexford aro particularly distinguished by the extent 
of tillage farming still pursued in them, and by the 
greater continuity of the employment which, mainly 
owing to this, the agricultural labourers aro in these 
cases able to obtain throughout the entire year. 

As between Wexford and Thomastown the rate of 
wages paid, in combination with diet to the labourer is 
distinctly higher in the latter than in the former case, 
the difference amounting to from Is. to 2s. per week; 
while in regard to facilities for obtaining a plot of 
conacre ground for the year’s crop of potatoes, an 
almost inestimable boon, the Thomastown labourers 
undoubtedly occupy a far more favourable position 
than those of the same class in Wexford, where this 
privilege appears to bo but sparingly, and rather 
grudgingly, conceded by the farmers. 

61. Notwithstanding these advantages, judging from 
what has come under my own personal observation, I 
am disposed to concludo that, upon the whole, the 
agricultural labourers in Wexford are, probably, the 
better circumstanced of the two. 


62. This result is, I think, principally due to the Tim 
combined operation of three distinct causes, viz. : — a crici i.. 

(1.) The board of guardians of Wexford Union have Laboi-re h . 
been considerably in advance of that of Thomas- 
town in their application of the provisions of the a " ses ’ 
Labourers Dwelling Acts, and have, there can Labourers’ 
be no doubt, by this already effected a con- dwelling 
siderable amelioration in the former condition 
of these classes of their population. 

(2.) The wives of the Wexford labourers not only The wives 
take on themselves an unusual, and, in many 
instances perhaps even an excessive share of 
out-door labour, but, also, contribute excep- 
tionally and materially to the limited resources 
of their families by the skill and attention 
they habitually devote to the pursuit of such 
small domestic industries as are open to them, Som<wti« 
especially fowl-rearing ; and industries. 

(3.) The labourers themselves to be met with in Habits 
Wexford — at all events in the two principal of the 
baronies of Forth and Bargy — are, as a general la ,0,lm ' s - 
rule, I think, superior in their habits of 
of industry and self-control to any other that 
have as yet come under my notice, either in 
Thomastown Union or elsewhere. 

63. I have in paragraph 26 quoted extracts from the Causes, ,f 
evidence supplied to mo by some highly competent ^fcDreutn! 1 
witnesses, giving the results of their own information stances in 
on this last head in Thomastown Union, and it is to be 
feared that, to a considerable degree at least, it is to 1 111 
the causes there indicated we must look for an explana- 
tion of the condition of depression to which some of 

the constabulary reports testify as at present prevailing 
amongst the agricultural labourers in certain districts, 
notwithstanding the many substantial and unquestion- 
able improvements in their surroundings experienced 
by these classes generally, in every part of this union, 
during recent years. 

6i. In every district visited by me, without excep- Increase oi 
tion, representations were addressed to me by labourers 
as to tne wretchedness of their present house accom- datum, 
modation, and their desire to obtain a union cottage, 
and, from the evidence I have quoted on this point 
from experienced and trustworthy witnesses, as well as, 
to a certain extent, from my own personal observation, 

I have no doubt that, in a great measure at least, the 
statements made to me were reasonable and well 
founded. 

65. It has been seen, however, in the course of this Union^ 
report that the board of guardians are already laudably 
bestirring themselves in this matter, and on a tolerably 
extensive scale, too, and if, in addition to this, the 
farmers and others under whom the labourers hold 
their present houses could only be aroused to a senso of Repair of 
their simple duty to repair and keep them in a habit- 
able and sanitary condition — a duty it is to be peaked 
AT PRESENT GENERALLY AND MOST CULPABLY DISREGARDED 
— the grounds of complaint which are now urged, and 
justly urged in many quarters, upon this important 
subject, would speedily disappeai-. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. P. O’Brien, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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Return of Contract Prices for Workhouse Supplies. 


I. Pood and Necessaries. 


Pood and Necessaries — continued. 


Mutton, without bone 
Beef Houghs 


Whiskey 
Wine (Marsala) 
Wine (Port) 


II. Clothing and Bedding. 
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43. New scheme. 

V. — Gardens and Allotments. 

44. Cottage plots. 

45. Free ground. Conacre. 

46. Allotments. 

47. Cow pastures and live stock. 

48. Cows. 

49. Bees. 


VI. — Benefit Societies. 

50. Benefit societies, none. 


VII.— Trades Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

51. Trades unions. No existence. 


VIII.: — General Relations between Employers and 
Employed. 

52. On the whole good. 


IX. — The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

53. Comparison with former years. 

34. Former house accommodation. New cottages. 
Contingent advantages. 

55. Increase in wage-. Decrease in cost of neces- 

saries. Workhouse contracts. 

56. Evidence shows unsatisfactory state of things. 

57. Constabulary reports. 

58. Other testimony. Evidence of a magistrate, 

a resident gentleman, chairman of board of 
guardians and a land agent. 

59. Industries. 

60. Creameries. Number established. Proprie- 

tary. Co-operative. Operations. Quanti- 

ties purchased. Weekly wages. Sepa- 
rated milk. 

61. Milling industry. At Kilfiuane. AtCharleville 

At other mills. 

62. Mineral water factory. 


X.— Conclusion. 

63. Final remarks. 

64. House accommodation. Complaint as to selec- 

tion of tenants by guardians. 

65. Complaint as to want of constant employment. 

Deterioration of land. 


Appendix A. 

Contract prices for provisions supplied to workhouse in 1882 and 1892. 
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Ac.rticur,- 
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Acknow- 
ledgment 
of assistance. 


Ifo.val Irish 
(,'onstabu- 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

Sir, 6th April 1893. 

1 . I have the honour to report, for the information 
of the Royal Commission on Labour that, in pursuance of 
the arrangement previously made, I proceeded to Kilmal- 
lock on the 10th ultimo, and was there engaged, from that 
time until the 31st ultimo, in the prosecution of my in- 
quiry into the conditions and circumstances under which 
the agricultural labourer lives and works in that Union at 
the present time. 

2. I immediately took the steps usually followed by me, 
as detailed in previous reports, to invite the co operation 
of such representatives of the various classes of the local 
community as seemed likely to feel interested in the sub- 
ject of my proceedings, and as might be willing to lend 
their practical assistance in furtherance of them; and I 
may be permitted to acknowledge here the fullness and 
readiness with which the information l sought for was, in 
numerous instances, supplied to me by those to whom I 
had so appealed. 

3. On the 16th ultimo I attended the first meeting of 
the Board of Guardians which was held after my arrival in 
the Union, when I took the opportunity of explaining to 
the several members present the precise nature and scope 
of my mission there, and had the advantage of learning in 
return, in the course of a long discussion which ensued, 
the general drift of the opinions entertained by them on 
each of the respective heads to which my inquiry was 
directed. 

4. In addition to the valuable assistance thus received 
from the full Board, I have to express my sense of special 
obligation to the Chairman and other members of the 
body, as well as to the Clerk of the Union, his very intel- 
ligent assistant, and other Union officers for much useful 
and necessary information subsequently supplied to me 
by them in the course of my investigation. 

5. This record of my obligations would, however, be 
altogether incomplete if I failed to add the further acknow- 
ledgment of the cordial co-operation I have in this, as in 
all previous cases, experienced at the hands of the officers 
and men of the Royal Irish Constabulary, in facilitating 
my proceedings, and furnishing me with important details 
in each of the localities it became necessary for me to visit 
in the execution of my task. 

6. In the course of my proceedings, I attended by special 
appointment, for the purpose of taking the evidence of 
both labourers and farmers at the following centres of 
population, viz., Hospital in the north-east of the Union, 
Bruff in the north-west, Kilmallock in the centre, Kil- 
finane in the south-east, Bruree in the west, and Charle- 
ville in the south-west. 

In each of these district, as well as in some others, 1 
likewise made an extensive examination of the labourers’ 
houses, both in town and country, and endeavoured by 
every means open to me to inform myself fully as to the 
circumstances and the general surroundings of themselves 
and those dependent on them. 

7. In accordance with the practice hitherto followed by 
me in this respect, I take leave to submit here some pre- 
liminary observations explanatory of -the general circum- 
stances and characteristics of the district now under 


8. There are three Poor Law Union's which are wholly, 
and four others which are only partially included within 
the territorial limits of the county Limerick. 

Kilmallock, which is situated in the south-eastern angle 
of the county, is one of the latter. Though mainly com- 
prised in the county Limerick, it embraces, also, within 
its. boundaries a part of the northern extremity of the 
adjoining county of Cork, including Charleville, the 
largest town in the Union. 


It is an entirely inland district, consisting of, in all, 28 k'^mai.- 
separate electoral divisions, of which 24 are in Limerick loc;k. 
and 4 constituting its south-western angle, in Cork. . 

The boundaries are : — North Limerick Union, South Mai- Hondo™*- 
low Union, East Tipperary and Mitchelstnwn Unions and 
West, the Unions of Kanturk and Groom. 

The area of the entire Union i3 145,149 acres, of which 
125,765, or more than six-sevenths, belong to Limerick, 
and 19,384, or less than one-seventh, to Cork. 

The Poor Law valuation is 137,298/., which being 
divided into the area and population is equivalent to a 0 f 

little more than an average of 18s. lid. per acre, and of population. 
4/. 17s. 9d. per head of the population, now reduced to 
28,163, as against 32,610, the Census return for 1881, and 
35,471 in 1871 ; this being equivalent to a reduction of 
4,447, or 136 per cent., and 7,308, or 20 5 per cent., of 
the previous population within the two last decades re- 
spectively. 

The total number of rated holdings in the Union is 6,784, Numl.<v 
which, if divided into the area and valuation , gives for each an VioMi'mbs. 
average of 21 acres in extent, with a valuation of 20/. 5s. 9d. 

9. The general physical features of this Union are upon Physical 
the whole more uniform than those encountered in most ,ua " ,rcs - 
other parts of the country. Except in the mountainous 
district lying to the south of the Union, the surface of the 
Country is singularly level, only slightly diversified in par- 
ticular localities by small hills and inconsiderable undula- 
tions of the soil. 

In the south-eastern section of the Union, however, of 
which the town of Kilfinane may be considered the centre 
and capital, the country becomes hilly and uneven, and it 
is bordered in that quarter by a range of lofty mountains. 

10. The soil of this Union is for the most part a deep The soil, 
heavy loam, of excellent qualify, and especially adapted to 

the purpose to which it is chiefly devoted, namely, the pro- 
duction of butter, and, in a lesser degree, the rearing and 
fattening of sheep, cattle, &c. 

The average valuation or the entire Union is only a frac- 
tion under 19s. per acre, but this average would be consider- 
ably exceeded, it may be observed, were it not for the 
marked inferiority of the soil in the mountainous districts 
lying to the south, and in which a striking contrast is pre- 
sented in this respect, to what is experienced throughout 
by far the greater part of the Union. 

In illustration of this disparity I give here as extracted Iiiuyimii ins 
from the rate books — the valuation and area of each of the ofdiverdty 
five best and the five least favourably circumstanced electoral 0 8 1 ' 
divisions respectively, omitting those in which towns are 
included, viz. : — 


No. 1 . — Inferior Soil. 


Electoral Divisions. | Area. I Valuation. 1 


Acres. 

£ 

£ t. d. 

Particles .... 

0,0 ti 

1,067 

0 5 0 

Kilflynn .... 

4,819 

1,093 

0 7 0 

Griston .... 

3,980 

1,400 

0 7 4 

Darragh .... 

4,535 

1,998 

0 8 4 

Ballymacshaneboy • 

0,024 

4,057 

0 13 0 

No. 2.—Su//erior Soil. 


Acres. 

£ 

£ *. d. 

Bulgaden - 

3,020 

4,707 


Knocklong - 

4,039 

5,708 

14 7 

Einlygrennnn 

Calicrcomey 

0,205 

4,373 

5,797 

42)31 

1 3 0 
12 0 

Entire Union 

145,149 

137,298 

0 18 11 


N 3 
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B.— IX. 11. Though the soil of the county Limerick portion of 

K ”ock^ the Union rests mainly on carboniferous limestone, this is 
- — ' found to be occasionally diversified in certain districts, as 

Geological about Kilfinancand other places, by beds of Old Red feand- 
formation. stone, and, to a limited extent, Lower Silurian is also en- 
countered in the south-eastern angle of the Union; lime- 
stone is, however, by far the predominating element. 

Co. Cork In the county Cork section the limestone formation is 

section. a j ao ] ar g e iy encountered, extending over to and around the 
town of Charleville, in the barony of Orrery and Kilmore, 
and to a considerable distance to the south of it ; but an 
Coal Men. arm of the Coal Measures of Dunliallow to which I had 
muesor occasion to make special reference in paragraph 10 of my 
D"aiio\v. rU p 0rt on Kanturk Union, extends into this Barony, also, 
through the villages of Milford, Dromina, and Shandran, 
and through Milltown electoral divison, as far as Spring- 
fort, close to the west of Charleville. In the remaining 
electoral division in the county Cork Section of the 
Union — Ardskeagh — though the northern side rests on 
limestone, the southern portion, along the base of the 
Bally houra Hills, is on the Old Red Sandstone. 

The land, it may be observed, in this quarter of the 
Union, about Charlevillethat is— the land on the lime- 
stone formation — is very good and rich, but where the Coal 
Measures are reached, i! becomes cold and wet, as in the 
case of the land constituting the western side of Kanturk 
Union, of the inferiority of which an illustration will be 
found in paragraph 12 of my report dealing with that 
Union. 

Kizoof 12. The farms range, for the most part, in extent from 

fanns. about 20 to (i() Irish acres ; from 40 to 50 would probably 

be about the general average, but outside these limits are, 
of course, to be found many very small holdings, and 
also several farms of considerable size, say, 300 or 400 
acres. 

Qualified In this connexion it may be noted that the qualification 
jurors. f 0f common jurors in this Union is 40/. in the country 
and 10/. in the towns, and that there are 1,002 qualified 
under these heads, of whom 224, or not far short of onc- 
Siiccial fourth of the number, possess the higher qualification of 
jurors. 100/. enabling them to serve as special jurors. 

Nature of 13. The farming pursued throughout the entire of this 

farming. Union is that of dairying, in combination with the rearing 
of calves and pigs, and the fattening of sheep and dry 
stock, &c., but butter-making is, at the present time, 
altogether the chief feature in the system here followed, 
as may lie judged from the fact that as many as 13 
creameries are now in active operation in different parts of 
the Union : while tillage-farming, which some 25 or 30 
years ago played a more or less important part in the 
agricultural arrangements of the district, may be regarded 
us being now, for the most part, and in every quarter 
reduced to the minimum of what is absolutely indispen- 
sable to meet the requirements of the farmers, very 
frequently not extending even as far as this. 

Tillage. Though in one or two constabulary reports furnished to 

me the proportion of the farms said to be under tillage is 
given ns 1-1 0th to l-15th, this is altogether exceptional, 
and in the great majority it has been returned at from 
l-25th to 1 -40th ; and the evidence taken by me, as well as 
my personal observation in driving through the different 
localities, tended to entirely confirm the general accuracy 
of these latter estimates. Even farms of 300 to 400 acres 
have rarely now more than six to eight acres under crops, 
while in many cases it falls considerably under this, very 
often not exceeding from two to four acres, and even 
less. 

The crops cultivated consist mainly of oats, some wheat. 
Hay. potatoes, turnips, and mangolds, but the quantity of hay 

grown for the winter feeding of the stock is very consider- 
able, as may be inferred from the fact that, in the case of 
one farm of 320 Irish acres visited by me, the owner 
informed me he found it necessary to devote about .80 to 
90 acres every year to this purpose. 

Towns, 14. While this Union may be described as an essentially 

rural one, there being no urban district of considerable 
population or commercial prominence included within its 
limits, there are still some towns met with of sufficient 
local importance to be noted here. 

The live principal towns are : — Charleville, population 
1,920 ; Kilfinane, 1,173 ; Kilmallock, 1,159 ; Bruff, 898 ; and 
Hospital, 095 ; in addition to which there are the villages 
of Bruvee, 353; Herbertstown, 20G ; Knoekainy, 157; 
and some others of smaller extent. 

Of these Charleville is the most considerable, in regard 
Kilmallock. both to its trade and size, but Kilmallock, situate on a 
small stream called the Lnbach, which from its geogra- 
phical position is to be regarded as the local capital of the 
rich plain in the centre of which it stands, -greatly exceeds 
all the others both in point of antiquity and the very 
interesting associations that attach to its early history ; 


the relics of which, still extant in the numerous and Tub 
strikingly beautiful ruins by which it is surrounded. An rich.. 
having been pronounced by high antiquarian authority to Laeouube 
be such as to entitle it to be regarded as “the Baalbec of — 
Ireland.” “Baalbee <,r 

Of these ruins the chief are those of a church, formerly “ e ! al "’' ’ 
collegiate, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, and a Domi- R,u ' ns - 
nican Friary, founded in 1291 with an ample endowment, 
and which continued to flourish from that time until the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

The early history of Kilmallock is involved in great 
obscurity, but it was undoubtedly a place of importance at 
a period long anterior to the Norman Invasion, and in 
later times it was intimately associated with the varying 
fortunes of the Desmonds. It is certain that it was a 
fortified town at the end of the 13th century, being sur- 
rounded by a wall of great strength and thickness, and 
entered by four separate gates, of which several traces still 
remain. 

Three centuries later than this period it is described as ibm. 
being then “a place of much importance and considerable 
wealth,” but with the vicissitudes of time came subse- 
quently, in these respects, a sad and mighty change in its 
fortunes and history, and as recently as the year 1826 it 
has been described as being then a place “ exhibiting the 
“ stillness of a sacked and desolated city.” 

Assuming this latter description to convey an accurate 
representation of the condition of things prevailing at the 
period to which it relates, it is satisfactory to note at the 
present time that a very considerable revival of its for- 
tunes has taken place in the interval, and that, without 
laying claim to any special prominence in the commercial 
world, it may be now referred to as a fairly busy and thriv- 
ing country town of the class of which it belongs. 

15. The ownership of property in this, Union is consider- Distribution 
ably divided, there being no single estate of special promi- ot 031,1,1 *• 
nence to be noted. 

The principal proprietors appear to be Lord Castlerosse, 

Lord Limerick, Lord Langford, Lord Cork, Lord Fermoy, 

Lord Emly, Count de Salis, Captain Gascoigne, Mr. 

Trench, Colonel Drew, Sir David Roche, and Mr. Brazier. 

There appear to be very few amongst these who can be 
considered as belonging to the class of landlords resident 
in the Union, but some of them have residences in other 
parts of the county. 

16. Owing to the exceptionally large extent to which Distribution 
the provisions of the Labourers Dwellings Acts have been 01 laboun-is. 
applied in this Union, the distribution of the labourers, 

with reference to proximity to their work, appears to be 
upon the whole satisfactory. 

Of those who have not yet succeeded in obtaining cot- 
tages some are concentrated in the towns and villages, and 
others arc dispersed over the farms ; but though there may 
be found occasional individual cases of exception to the 
rule, it is probable that the labourers generally in this 
Union are not unfavourably circumstanced in this respect 
in the rural districts. In the towns the case is somewhat 
different, of course, and as regards the labourers belonging 
to that category, complaints, probably not unfounded, are 
sometimes made as to the hardship often endured under 
this head. 

17. The financial position of this Union, considered with Fiscal 
reference to its liabilites of a public nature, is, upon the burdens, 
whole, not unfavourable. 

Though the county Limerick portion of the Union is Country 
mainly situated in the two baronies of Coshma and Coslilea, ratss 
it also embraces portions of four others ; and in the case 
of the county Cork, though the barony of Orreiry and 
Kilmore absorbs by far the greater part of that section of 
the Union, the barony of Fermoy is also to a limited extent 
included within the limits. 

Of the eight baronies referred to the following, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, are the poundages of the 
rates assessed during the last year, viz. : — 


Total Poundage for last 
Twelve Months. 


Coslilea 

Coslnna 

Corrello, Upper - 
Coonngli 


Small County 
Orrery anil Kilmore ’ 
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The poor rate for the present year ranges from a mini- 
mum of Is. 3d. to a maximum of 3s. 3d., the average 
being 2s. or a fraction over it. 

In addition to this, however, a second instalment of the 
debt due by individual ratepayers under the Seed Supply 
Acts, 1890-91, and amounting to 1,4791., remains still to 
be discharged, but for tiiis liability full provision appears 
to have been made in the current rate, and the amount 
will be duly remitted to Government within the limit of 
time prescribed for the purpose. 

18. The following are the statistics of pauperism at 
the present time and at the corresponding date of 1883, 


Number in workhouse 
Number on outdoor relief 

Total 

General average cost of ma 


1,480 


s. d. 

lintenance per week | 3 21 



From these figures it will be observed that within tbs 
decade quoted a substantial decrease has taken place both 
in the number of workhouse inmates and of the recipients 
of outdoor relief, amounting in the former case to about 
38 per cent., and in the latter to over 10 per cent, of the 
previous numbers. 

The cost of maintenance, on the other hand, exhibits, it 
has been seen, an increase of 5 d. per head weekly, notwith- 
standing that the contract prices for the two periods, as 
snown in Appendix A., are distinctly more favourable at 
the present time than in 1883. 

The explanation of this seeming anomaly would appear 
to be that in the interval, owing most probably to the 
growing confidence reposed in the Sisters of Mercy as the 
nurses, the 3ick poor of the Union, much the most ex- 
pensive class of workhouse inmates, have availed them- 
selves of the hospital of the institution in considerably 
increased numbers as compared with former times. 

In 1833, when the total number of inmates was 702, the 
number in hospital was only 149, or about 21 per cent, of 
the entire, while in 1893, when the total number has fallen 
to 135, as many as 174, or about 38 per cent., are returned 
as being under treatment in hospital. 

It is also not improbable, I think, that contemporaneously 
with this increase in the number of sick inmates, some 
improvement in the diet of this class may have likewise 
taken place. 

19. This concludes the preliminary observations that 
have suggested themselves to me as likely to prove useful, 
as a preface to the report itself, and which I shall now take 
leave to submit under the usual heads. 


I. — Supply of Labour. 

insufficient 20. During the spring, hay, harvest, and other busy 
nt busy seasons there can be no doubt that, as a result of the large 
drain of the population caused by the emigration of recent 
years, the supply of ordinary labourers now locally avail- 
able is entirely inadequate to meet the exigencies of the 
farmers in Kilmallock Union, and were it not for the aid 
they very generally derive from the introduction of machi- 
nery in the cutting and saving of hay and other operations, 
it is stated by them that they “ could not get on at all,” a 
representation which there is every reason to accept as a 
fairly accurate description of the state of things at the 
present time prevailing. 

This being, as already described, a district in which 
tillage farming may be said to be all but abandoned there 
is, it is stated, little employment to be had by agricultural 
Complaints labourers during the winter months, and strong complaints 
of labourers, as to the severe privations resulting from this have been 
addressed to me in numerous instances, and in different 
quarters. 

Answer of The farmers, however, on the other hand, in many 
farmers. cases, though by no means in all, allege that labourers 
who are industrious and willing to accept reasonable 
wages need seldom be idle in any part of the country, anil 
that their own neglect to do many things which they 
admit the land is urgently in want of springs entirely from 
the impossibility of finding labourers able and willing to 
do the work on any terms which would render it at all 
remunerative to the employer. 


21. This being one of the points as to which the widest B.-IX. 
divergence of view is usually experienced as between Kiimal- 
labourers and farmers, I quote here, with reference to it, L0CK ' 
the testimony of a witness who belongs to neither class, 

but is a most active and intelligent land agent, enjoying 
the fullest facilities for forming an impartial estimate of 
the actual facts in an important division of the Uition. 

He says as to this : — 

“ From 1st November to 1st March the employment of Eri( i ( , nc(1 
the labourers is very casual. The farmers as a rule only ' 

hire them when absolutely necessary. Useful work, such 
as draining, fencing, and cleaning dykes and watercourses, 
is greatly neglected, much to the injury of the land. 

“ May and June are also somewhat ‘ slack ’ months for 
the labourers, but from the 15th July to near the end of 
October they have fairly constant work, saving and ricking 
hay, and digging potatoes.” 

The usual allegation encountered here from very many 
of the labourers is that they are absolutely without em- 
ployment for more than half of the year, with the excep- 
tion of odd days ; and the testimony just quoted from a 
most competent as well as a most unbiassed witness is, it 
will be observed, substantially confirmatory of the justice 
of the labourers’ complaint ; while it is to be added that 
the information received by me from so thoroughly reliable 
a source as the local constabidary tends strongly, for the 
most part, in the same direction. 

22. In only one of the reports is it represented that all constnbu- 
the labourers in the district can find constant employment, lary testi- 
throughout the year, while in the others the proportion of mon y. 
those who are unable to do so is variously estimated at 

from one-fifth or one-sixth to three-fourths and upwards 
of the entire number ; but from these estimates, of course, 
a large deduction must be made for those who from old 
age and infirmity can be considered as little more than 
labourers in name, and who could only expect to be en- 
gaged at any time in cases of urgent necessity on the side 
of employers. 

The least favourable reports as to this usually come, as ,p nwn 
might be anticipated, from the town districts, where labourers, 
labourers are concentrated in the largest numbers, but 
though constant and regular employment is less accessible 
to this class than to others, it may be fairly assumed, I 
think, on the other hand, as some compensation for this, 
that they enjoy opportunities of finding, from time to time, 
odd jobs of a miscellaneous kind, more or less highly paid, 
which do not present themselves to those permanently 
located in the rural districts. 

23. The observations just made relate to the ordinary itosidont 
class of agricultural labourers, but there remains to be farm s.tr- 
noted the case of the resident farm servants, both male anil vallls - 
female, who in this essentially dairy district constitute an 
altogether exceptionally numerous and important body. 

This particular class being that from which the recent Em jgmtlon. 
stream of emigration to America has been chiefly supplied, 
it is found practically impossible to meet the demand for 
them from any local sources, and it has accordingly now 
become the established usage of the country to obtain 
them annually by immigration from the eastern border of immiRru- 
Kerry, and the adjoining districts of West Cork. lion. 

24. These immigrants, consisting of both young men and ji nm - rants, 
women — the latter greatly the predominating element — 

usually arrive by train at Kilmallock on certain days in 
March — notably on the 17th and 25th of the month — 
when they are met at the railway station by the farmers 
from all the surrounding districts, and, amidst a scene of 
unwonted animation and bustle, are at once engaged bv 
them, and then and there borne oif to their respective 
houses. 

There they then remain until about the 20th of the 
following Deccmher, when they become entitled, under the 
terms of their engagement, to return to their own homes 
for the ensuing three months or so. 

The number arriving annually at Kilmallock in the Number 
manner just described amounts, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, to about 300, probablj' more, and they receive 
for the term — nine months— over, which the engagement 
extends, wages of from 11/. to 14/., according to qualifies- ™ c _ 
tions, being found in everything, and living in the houses 
of their employers. They receive an excellent diet, which 
includes meat (home-cured bacon) on three days in the 
week, and bread and tea twice daily. 

The girls’ duties chiefly consist in milking the cows, Duties of 
feeding the calves and pigs, and making themselves 
generally useful, one girl will have to milk probably eight 
to 10 cows morning and evening. The male servants take J' a l« 
their share of those several duties also, and assist beside, at s ' :rvnn ' B ' 
the heavier work of the farm, &c. 

25. In addition to the immigrants just described, others Iinmigra- 
of an entirely different kind, namely, the oidinary class of 
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Evidonco. 


Labourers' 

allegation. 


(lay labourers, are likewise imported into certain districts 
of Kilmallock Union, from the same quarter — Kerry and 
West Cork — during the months of September and October, 
for the harvest, and potato digging, &c. 

Some few years back it was the general practice through- 
out the Union, I am informed, to avail of this help, but 
at the present time it appears to be in a great measure con- 
fined to the north eastern quarter, the district of which 
the town of Hospital is the centre. 

The labourers while so employed receive wages of from 
about 10s. to 12s. weekly, sometimes more, being fed and 
lodged by their employers; one of whom, farming 1/0 
Irish acres, in his evidence before me at Hospital stated as 
as to this : — 

“ If it were not for the Kerry labourers, who come into 
“ this district in harvest, the farmers would not get on at 
“ all, the labourers would not work for them.” 

The labourers, on the other hand, allege that a prefer- 
ence is given to these immigrants over themselves by the 
farmers, merely because they can exact from them what 
hours of labour they please, and not because they are 
otherwise better, or more willing workmen. 

26. There is, I think, an almost universal consensus 
of opinion that the labourers here have greatly declined in 
efficiency during the past 10 or 15 years; but as compared 
with other districts there is not perhaps much to choose in 
this respect ; the cause which has led up to it, the emigra- 
tion of the best and strongest of the class, having been 
pretty generally operative during the period in question in 
this part of Ireland. 


II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

Continuity 2/. The employment in this Union partakes largely of 
mont Pl ° J both characters being in part regular and continuous, and 
ln 11 ' in part, as has been shown, casual and intermittent, but 
even in these cases where it takes the first form the engage- 
ment is, as a rule, only by the day, or more commonly by 
the week, save in the case of resident farm labourers. 

In these latter cases the hiring is usually by the quarter, 
half-year or year, but, in regard to the branch of this class 
which is made up of immigrants from the adjoining counties, 
the engagement runs, as already explained, for a term of 
nine months. 

Hours o( 28. The hours of labour are usually from either 6 or 
labour. •j anli ( 0 (J 0 r 7 p.m. in the summer time, and in the winter 
from 7-30 or 8 a.m. to 4.80 or 5 p.m., with an allowance for 
each meal varying from half-an-hourtoanhour; but where 
the labourer is dieted by the farmer it is probable that no 
very strict rule is followed in this respect, and labourers 
frequently complain, with what justice I cannot pronounce, 
that they are barely granted time enough to swallow their 
food. 

The hours generally observed would probably be from 
f) to 11 hours in summer, and 7 or 7i to 8 hours in the 
winter season. 

Sunday 2!). Sunday labour may be said to be everywhere re- 
labour. stricted to such work as is from its nature indispensable, 

and is, in a great measure, performed by the class of 
labourers who are boarded and lodged by their employers, 

* with certain special exceptions, such as herdsmen, horse- 

men, &c. 


Mode i 


III. — Wages and Earnings. 

30. In the town districts the labourers here are, for the 
most part, paid entirely in money ; in the rural districts two 
daily meals are usually supplied, except in the cases of resi- 
dent gentry or large or non-resident farmers. 

In the former case, where the employment is continuous, 
the wages generally paid are 10s. to 11s. weekly ; where not 
continuous this would be about the winter scale, but in 
spring-time it would rise to 12s., and in harvest often to 
a good deal over this, according to circumstances, which 
necessarily vary much. 

Where food is given (two meals) the general scale is from 
6s. to 8s. weekly, /s- being probably the average, but in 
spring-time, where the engagement was not continuous, 
this would usually rise to 9s. per week, and in harvest still 
higher, say, 12s. 

31. In the case of rural labours who are permanently 
retained by the same employer special perquisites are some- 
times given in addition to their wages, ns a free house, free 
potato ground, milk, or the grass of a few sheep, Ac. ; but 
these are, it is to be pointed out, special cases, and are not 
to be regarded as being at all the rule; and the same 
observation applies to individual cases in which, for special 
reasons, a rate of wages, in excess of the general amount 
here specified, is sometimes granted. 


Resident farm servants get from 101. or 111. a year up to The 
14/., and in certain special cases 16/. a year, being at the tubal 1 ’ 
same time both lodged and boarded by their employers. Labourer. 

32. There is little or no piece-work to be noted in any _ ~ 

part of this Union. farmer. 

33. In hay-time and harvest the labourers casually called vants - 

in are usually paid by the day, and the wages paid to them 1>iece -"'ork. 
range from 2s. Gel. to 4s. and even 5s. a day, as in the case Nay time 
of mowers, or other specially qualified hands. an larvest ' 

There are no perquisites or allowances given in aid of Allowances, 
wages in this Union, save in certain special cases, as already 
described. 

34. The general annual rate of earnings by the class of Annual 
labourers who are in constant employment may be thus eari >i»ss. 
stated : — 

Ordinary labourers, without food - 26/. to 31/. 4s. 

„ „ with „ - 15/. 12s. „ 20/. 16s. 

Skilled „ without •„ -- 31/. 4s. 

Resident ,, - - _• -.11/. „ 14/. 


Women and boys would probably when employed in Women 
busy seasons earn 2s. 6<Z. a day and 8s. weekly respectively, a!Kl b " JS- 
but their work is of a very casual nature, and does not 
admit of a reliable annual estimate of its amount being 
given. 

35. In illustration of what has been just described the Typical 
particulars of a few typical cases, taken from the evidence c “ sus ‘ 
given before me, may be here quoted, viz. : — 

A magistrate residing in a neighbouring county, but 
having a large dairy farm in Kilmallock Union, thus 
details his labour arrangements : — 

“ I farm here about 512 acres (statute). My farming 
is mixed, daily and dry stock — chiefly dairy. I usually 
have from 6 to 8 acres of tillage — this year 8 acres. My 
crops are oats, wheat, potatoes, turnips, and mangolds, all 
for use on the farm ; hay, 80 to 90 acres. 

“ I employ permanently 4 women and 6 men — 10 in all. 

Of the former one woman gets 16/. a year, all found; and 
the other three 11/. each for nine months’ work, all found. 

“Of the men, one (a herdsman) gets 12s. a week all the 
year, with free house, one quarter acre of garden manured 
and tilled by me, with grass for a cow and two or three 
sheep ; two others get 12/. a year, all found ; and the remain- 
ing three get 11s. and 10s. a week respectively, with one 
quarter acre of garden manured and tilled for them ; one of 
them also gets in addition a free house, and another is 
allowed milk. 

“ Between July and November I employ for, say, 3j 
months, 10 extra men for cutting, saving, and ricking hay, 
threshing corn, digging potatoes, &c., these all receive 14s. 
a week each with milk, nothing else. 

“ During hay ricking 10 additional hands are called in 
for a few days, receiving each 4s. a day during that time, but 
without food. 

“ The four women and two men, who are all found by me, Diet 
receive for breakfast bread and milk with an allowance of 1Z. allowed, 
each in lieu of tea; dinner, potatoes and milk, and, on three 
days in the week, meat with-potatoes and vegetables, and for 
supper, potatoes and milk. . 

“ They sometimes get butter at one meal, and are found 
in soap, blacking, &c.” 

In one of the principal town districts a prominent and 
useful employer of labour there says : — 

I farm 150 Irish acres, and I have also large water- 
power and steams mills, flour, oatmeal, and saw mills. 

“ I have three or four permanent employees at the farm. 

“They get 10s. to 11s. a week each, without diet. 

“ The labourers here generally get breakfast, no perqui- 
sites or houses. They get 2s. and 2s. Gel. a day in hay and 
harvest times, and even 3s. a day for a week or two. 

Those employed by me at the mills get the same scale all 
the year round, 10s to 11s. a week ; the miller gets 2 7 s. and 
the baker 24s. a week. 

36. An experienced land steward in an important district Land 

in the western side of the Union thus details his arrange- steward’s 
ments. He say3 : — ments.*" 

“ I manage over 200 Irish acres altogether. 

“ There are about nine permanent labourers employed, 
sometimes more, never less. 

“ Some of the old hands — ploughmen included — get 11s. 
a week, with free house and small garden, wet and dry, 
holidays and in sickness, with several presents at Christmas. 

The others get 10s. a week, some have no houses, and 
others have. 

“ Extra hands in busy limes get 2s. and 2s. 6 d. a nay. 

“ All without diet, except when working on distant farms, 
when they get two meals, but that is an exceptional 
arrangement.” 

One further quotation will suffice on this head. 
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Tub A working farmer in the county Cork side of the Union 
Agricol- says . J 

Labourer. “ I farm 121 Irish acres, and have 32 under plantation. 

“ Dairy farming— tillage 7 acres, but not so much last 
year. 

“I have two resident servant boys and two servant maids, 
with a boy who gets no wages, and one workman beside. 

“ The resident boys get 121. and 101. reepectively, ail 
found ; and the girls 121. and 71. 10s. The workman gets 
one quarter acre of free ground, the grass of three goats and 
6s. (id. a week wages, and diet all the year. 

“ In harvest I have extra hands at 2s. 6d. a day with diet 
and now (March) I pay them 9s. a week with diet.” 


IV — Cottage Accommodation. 


Xtmibor of 


cottages. 


Cost. 


Annual 
on each 
cottage. 


of buildings. 


37. If in the first Union reported on by me for the pur- 
poses of the Royal Commission on Labour— Kenmare — I 
had occasion to observe upon the fact that no effect whatever 
had been there given up to that time to the various legisla- 
tive provisions enacted 1883-91 with reference to the erect- 
tion of dwelling, for the labouring class, I have now, in the 
prosecution of the inquiry entrusted to me, reached the 
particular Union in which that effect has been given in the 
largest and fullest measure that has been experienced in 
any part of Ireland. 

38. The total number of cottages for the erection of which 
the necessary official authority was obtained is 544, this 
being the largest number as yet approved in any union in 
Ireland. 

Of these 460 have been already completed and occupied, 
the remainder having been for various causes, with the 
particulars of which I am not acquainted, unavoidably 
abandoned, but a fresh scheme providing for 350 more has 
been recently submitted, and already officially inquired 
'nto, and now only awaits the decision of the proper 
authorities for its final ratification. 

39. The full cost of the cottages erected has not yet 
been precisely ascertained, but it is estimated to be about 
130Z. for each, or about 59,800/. in all. 

40. The rents, which are, it is satisfactory to learn, as a 
rule, paid with reasonable punctuality, only amount in each 
case to 21. 8s. per annum ; and as the charge on the rates 
for interest, cost of collection, repairs, &c. is estimated to 
come to about 71. 9s. 6d., this it will be seen represents 
an annual loss to the Union of about 5Z. Is. (id. for each 
cottage, a fact which speaks sufficiently for the liberal and 
even generous spirit in which the Kilmallock Board of 
Guardians appear to have addressed themselves to the task 
of redressing the serious grievances of which it is admitted, 
apparently on all hands, the labourers in this Union had 
previously and for a long time such just reason to com- 
plain, 

41. The cottages built are of the usual type and size as 
described in previous reports, but in those created under 
the first scheme sanctioned, and which included 280 out of 
the 460, no provision was made for ceiling the lofts, and 
bitter complaints of cold experienced in consequence of 
this omission are loud and frequent, as I can testify from 
my personal experience. 

The guardians have, however, I am glad to find, been 
taking steps to remedy the original error committed as to 
this, and in a short time it is expected no ground for com- 
plaint on this head will remain. 

42. Notwithstanding the extensive operations that have 
already, as described, taken place here in connexion with 
this subject, numerous representations as to the very 
inferior houses still occupied by many of the labourers, 
both in towns and the rural districts, continue to be con- 
stantly urged from different quarters, and the evidence 
given before me by, amongst other witnesses, farmers as 
well as labourers, as well as personal observation, leave, in 
my mind, no room to doubt that the statements so made 
are, to a iarge extent at least, perfectly well founded in 
fact, the available accommodation often consisting of a 
single and very wretched room, having no garden even 
attached to it. 

43. When, however, the fresh scheme — which, as already 
explained, is at present under consideration— reaches 
maturity there will, I confidently anticipate, be no room 
left in any part of the Union for reasonable complaint in 
connexion with tbis important subject. 


V. — Gardens and Allotments. 

44. From the extent to which, as just described, the 
Kilmallock Board of Guardians have availed themselves of 
the provisions of the Dwellings Acts, the number of 
labourers here who are in possession of plots of ground for 
the production of potatoes and other crops suitable for 
domestic use is exceptionally large, 
t 77260. 


45. In addition to this it has been seen that large rarmers li— IX 

sometimes give to their permanent labourers one quarter of lock. L " 
an acre of free ground for the same purpose. 

In some of the other Unions visited by me it appeared Freogrovuul 
that the farmers were commonly very glad to give the Co)l ao 
labourers the great boon of as much con-acre potato ground 
as they were able to manure, without looking for any return 
beyond the benefit to be derived by their land from this. 

Here, however, the natural richness of the soil makes the 
farmers to a great extent quite independen lof this resource, 
and as a rule, when it can be got at all. Such ground can 
only be obtained at a rent of about 107. per acre, which in 
the case of the majority of the labourers may be considered 
to be almost prohibitive. 

It has been seen from my previous reports tiiat the 
provisions contained in section 16 of 48 & 49 Viet. c. 77- ts A w Viet, 
and section 12 of 49 and 50 Viet. c. 59. enabling Boards c - 77. jmi 
of Guardians to supply rural allotments of half an acre in B1) , 0V|C ‘ 
extent for the accommodation of agricultural labourers 
resident in any neighbouring town or village, have, so far, 
remained practically inoperative in each of the several 
Unions hitherto visited by me. 

46. Here, for the first time, I have met with an exception Allotments, 
to the rule, but as yet the application of their legal powers 

in this direction by the Board of Guardians has been both 
too recent and too limited to admit of any judgment being 
formed as to its working and utility. 

Six labourers resident in the town of Kilmallock have 
been provided in the immediate neighbourhood with allot- 
ments of the statutory extent of half an acre at a yearly 
rent of 1Z. each, but whether or not it is contemplated to 
further extend the measure I am unable to say. 

47- There are no cow runs or pastures to be met with in Cow runs, 
any part of this Union, and the live stock in the possession <,s ' 

of labourers may be said to be confined almost exclusively stock, 
to pigs, poultry, and goats : for the the keeping of which l’igs.ponli rv> 
the cottages and plots, where held, afford greatly increased ai "' Boats, 
facilities, and which are accordingly to be now almost every- 
where met with in considerable numbers. 

48. Occasionally is to be met with also a cow ; but this Cows, 
is very rare, except in the case of herdsmen or other 
labourers of that class to whom grass for one may be 
allowed by the employer, and this only happens, as a rule, 

in the case of very large farmers. 

49. There are no bees to be seen anywhere, and in fact Bees, 
the bee industry can hardly be said to be an Irish institu- 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

50. Under this head I have to make the invariable 
answer that no such societies are known in any part of the 

VII. — Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

51. Neither have any organisations coming under this 
category the slightest existence here. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers 
and Employed. 

52. Nearly all the replies received by me bearing on this 
subj ect represent the relations existing between the labourei s 
and the. farmers as being upon the whole good and even 
friendly. 

There is certainly nothing like overt hostility anywhere 
manifested between them in this Union at the present 
time ; but, if I were to find my judgment on the point upon 
what has come under my own personal, notice, I should be 
disposed to conclude that, at bottom, the feeling mutually 
entertained is rather the reverse of a cordial one, the farmers 
in many instances complaining of the idleness and want of 
interest in their work on the part of the labourers, and the 
latter quite as frequently of the neglect and indifference of 
the farmers in supplying them with employment, &e. 

IX.— The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

53. That as compared with the stale of things which Comparison 
existed here 10 or 15 years ago the general condition wiin former 
of the labourers has undergone in several important y ' 
respects a great improvement is, I think, scarcely open to 
question. 

54. From all the information I have been able to collect 

on the subject the house accommodation of the entire class houlwocoora 
was then extremely and almost exceptionally bad, while in modation. 
the interval the hovels in which they then resided have been 
largely replaced by the neat cottages, with attached plots, New 
now met with in every direction when driving through the c " ,UlK0 "’ 

O 
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different districts, and which it is obvious carry with them 
sc many contingent advantages to the labourers, both in the 
shape of food obtained from them for the support of their 
families, and in the increased facilities they afford for the 
prosecution of various small domestic industries, previously 
to a great extent beyond, their reach 

55. To this is to be added the marked increase in the 
general scale of wages that obtains in the district, owing to 
emigration — concurrently with which has been experienced 
a sensible decline in the cost of many of the principal 
necessaries of existence. 

In illustration of this latter point, I take leave to append 
hereto, marked A., a return furnished to me by the Clerk of 
the Union, and which gives in detail the prices paid in 1882 
and 1892 respectively for the several articles of food, neces- 
saries, clothing, and bedding supplied in those years for the 
use of the workhouse. 

56. Notwithstanding these elements of improvement, it 
is to be regretted that the general drift of the testimony 
collected by me on the subject from the most reliable and 
authoritative sources accessible to me tends to indicate 
that the general state of things, at present prevailing in 
most parts of the Union, still remains very far from being 
satisfactory. 

57. Of 12 reports received from the local constabulary 

on this point, eight describe the general condition of the 
labourers in their respective districts as being “ Poor,” 
“ Bad in most instances,” “ Bad,” “Miserable,” “ Very 
indifferent,” “ Very poor,” “ Poor,” “Poor two^ describe 

it as “ Fair ” and the remaining two as “ Fair ” and “ Fairly 
comfortable,” where Union cottages are held, but in the 
other cases as being “ Miserable ” and “ Bad.” 

58. To this testimony I take leave to add extracts from 
the communications addressed to me by some of the most 
competent and reliable witnesses on the point to be found 
in the Union. 

A magistrate, largely engaged in agriculture in this 
country, where he has been long established, and is widely 
respected, says as to this : — 

“ Ilis (the labourer’s) condition has improved’of late years, 
so much better housed. But the want of constant work 
keeps him still from hand to mouth, and generally he has 
to wear out a hard winter on this account. 

“ The dairy women have now high wages, from 10/. to 
15Z. a season which generally occupies ten months. 

“ If the farmers would only drain more in Union than 
they do the labourers case would improve. 

“It is the want of constant work, in my opinion that 
has driven so many of our young people of both sexes from 
us, and still continues doing so.” 

A gentleman residing in the largest town in the union, 
where lie is largely engaged in both mercantile and agri- 
cultural pursuits, and who was specially commended to 
me as the very highest and most reliable authority on 
the subject to bo found in the district, says 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourers is 
far from being satisfactory, the employer’s own condition 
being so uncertain that he cannot afford to insure certainty 
to those he casually employs. 

“ Agriculturists employ just as few as they possibly can, 
for the simple reason that they cannot afford to pay 
wages in many cases, no matter what advantages may 
lie ultimately derived from an expenditure on labour. 

“ lienee the labourer’s living is uncertain ; his fare is 
hail, owing to the uncertainty of employment, the lost 
time, owing to the many wet days through the year, the 
low rate of wages at certain times of the season, and 
the total want of employment when his services are not 
required. He cannot afford home comforts or decent 
raiment for himself or his family, and when he gets 
beyond his work ho has nothing to look to but the 
poorhouse.” 

The Chairman of the Board of Guardians, who is an 
experienced man of business, and particularly well 
acquainted with the affairs of the district generally', 
when courteously furnishing replies to the several queries 
addressed to him by me, adds the expression of the 
following opinion under this head. He says:— 

••1 think that the labourer’s condition cannot be 
improved much until the pasture land is taxed, or every 
farmer is obliged to keep a proportion of his farm tilled 
for green and other crops.” 

One further quotation will, I think, suffice as to this. 
A land agent, already quoted on another point — para- 
graph 21— says on this subject : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer in 
this Union has improved enormously of late years, and a 
sober, industrious man can now maintain himself and 
his family >n comfort.” 


This last testimony is, it will be observed, a good deal 
more favourable than that of any of those previously 
uoted here, but it must, of course, be read — as was no 
oubt intended— subject to the qualification implied in 
the writer’s pevious statemeut, viz., that “ from the 
1st November to 1st March the employment of the 
labourers is very casual,” and also that “May and June 
are somewhat slack months for labourers,” considerations 
which, it is obvious, must influence very largely the 
general condition of many of the class, at least during 
the particular and rather prolonged seasons of the year 
when they are admittedly unable, to a large extent, to 
find regular employment. 

5.9. This being essentially an agricultural district, there 
are few industries to be noted in it, except those imme- 
diately connected with the manufacture of butter, the 
staple product of the country. 

60. The modern institution of creameries for the 
purchase of milk, and the conversion of it into butter, 
has here evidently taken an exceptionally strong position 
in the favour it has found with the farmers of the 
district generally. 

As many as 13 of these establishments are now in full 
and active operation in different parts of the Union, viz., 
Ardpatriek one, Ardskeagh one, Bulgaden one. Bruit: 
one, Charleville two, Dromin one, Elton one. Hospital 
one, Howardstown one, Kilfinane one, Kilmallock one, 
and Knocklong one ; total, 13. 

Of these, ten appear to be conducted on what is known 
as the “ proprietary ” system, being owned either by some 
one individual or, more commonly, by either limited 
liability companies or private firms, some of whom have 
established depots in England and elsewhere, to which 
the butter is at once consigned, and despatched when 
prepared for market. 

The other three are worked on the “ co-operative ” 
principle, the shares in them being held chiefly, I under- 
stand, by the farmers and others belonging to the respective 
localities in which they are situated. 

The operations connected with both systems appear to 
have gradually expanded considerably in this district, and 
are now, for the most part, on a somewhat extensive scale. 

It would be too tedious to enumerate the results in each 
of the 13 cases, but the figures as to two— one being “co- 
operative ” and the other “ proprietary ” — will suffice 
probably for the purposes of illustration. 

The Golden Vein Dairy Company of Kilfinane (pro- 
prietary) received during the past year in all 445,318 
gallons of milk, which was paid for at the average rate of 
about 4tZ. per gallon. 

The number of hands employed in connexion with it 
is six ; and the aggregate weekly wages 31. 18s. 

The Ardpatriek Factory (co-operative) received during 
the same period 469,713 gallons, paid for at the average 
rate of 4j-(Z. per gallon ; the number of bands employed is 
six, and the aggregate weekly wages 31. 15s. 

In both cases the separated milk becomes the property 
of the farmer, and is returned to him free of charge, as is 
also, I believe, the butter milk — that is, the milk remaining 
after the cream has been churned into butter. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain the resort of the 
local farmers here to these establishments shows rather a 
tendency to expand than contract. 

61. The next industry to be noted in connexion with the 
district is that of milling, but it is nowhere at all consider- 
able in any part of the Union, and has of late years 
sensibly declined. 

In Kilfinane are the Oliver Mills for grinding flour and 
meal, sawing timber and carding wool. 

They employ about 18 men and boys constantly ; the 
aggregate weekly wages paid to them being about 9Z. 18s. 

In Charleville there is, also, a flour and meal mill, but 
the operations appear to be very limited. 

It is worked by both steam and water power; the weekly 
wages earned in connexion with it only amounting to 
2Z. 16s. 

There were recently other mills of the same description, 
as in Bruree and Kilmallock, &c., but they appear to have 
ceased operations altogether, and, at the present time, this 
particular branch of trade would seem to be in a declining 
condition in the district. 

62. There remains only one other form of industry to 
refer to, in the shape of a mineral water factory in the 
town of Kilmallock, which appears to be vigorously 
worked, and affords, on a limited scale, much valuable 
local employment. 

There are at present 30 hands permanently employed at 
average weekly wages of 10s. each, the number increasing 
to 40 in the summer months. When visiting the houses 
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of some of the labourers in the neighbourhood of Kilmal- 
look I found that several of the younger members of their 
families were so employed, and were in this way able to each 
add about 8s. weekly to their other resources. 


X. — Conclusion. 

(!3. Having, under each separate head dealt with in the 
course of this report, exhausted all the information in my 
power to supply in connexion with them, it only remains 
that I should now in closing add a few words in the way 
of a summary. 

64. In most of the Unions hitherto dealt with by me 
the leading grievance complained of by the labourers had 
House ac- reference to their defective house accommodation, and the 

S desire for a plot of ground to produce food for their 

' families, &c. 

In this Union, no doubt, the same demand, though on 
a very diminished scale, is met with also, but having re- 
gard to what has been already accomplished in this way 
by the Board of Guardians it is clear they do not here 
require to be specially stimulated in the discharge of this 
duty. 

Complaint One of the representations most urged upon me here by 
selection of labourers was, I may observe, that the houses when 
tenants by built were not given to the most needy, or the most 
guardians, deserving of the applicants, but were secured by favour, 
private interest, and other objectionable considerations. 
In these representations there may be some justice — I can- 
not pronounce an opinion as to this — but it is clear that 
as long as a large public body, such as a Board of 
Guardians, is invested with the duty of deciding such 
questions, it must be always extremely difficult to control, 
by any extraneous authority, the use they see fit to make of 
the discretionary power entrusted to them by. the Legislature. 

66. The chief complaint in this Union .is, however, the 
want of constant employment for the labourers during 


several months of the year, owing in a great measure to B _ IX 
the exceedingly and exceptionally limited area now devoted Ki'lmal- 
by the farmers to the purposes of tillage, but there is, I t0CK - 
apprehend, very little room to hope for any change of 
arrangement in this respect, under existing conditions. Want of 
It is, no doubt, justly urged, that the land of the constant 
country is rapidly deteriorating from the want of many "'"j! l oy ' 
things now entirely neglected, and which, if executed ,, . 
would largely as well as remuneratively extend the field lion of land, 
ot labour, but it is to be feared that an insurmountable 
obstacle is presented to any at all events immediate move- 
ment in this direction by what has been so well stated as 
to this in the quotation already given in paragraph 42, 
viz., that the farmers “ cannot afford to fay wages' 

NO MATTER WHAT ADVANTAGES MAY BE ULTIMATELY 
“ DERIVED FROM AN EXPENDITURE ON LABOUR a 
proposition which few who are conversant with the full 
facts of the situation, as they stand just now, will probablv 
be found prepared to contest. 

Indeed, it may be added that the labourers themselves, 
while almost everywhere complaining, generally and very 
strongly both of the want of employment and of the in- 
adequacy for the support of their families of the current 
wages, have in numerous instances accompanied this with 
a frank acknowledgment of the entire inability of the far- 
mers to do, in either respect, anything more than they are 
at present doing for their relief. A rather striking instance 
of this is to be found in the quotation contained in 
paragraph 35 in my recent report on Thomastown Union, 
county Kilkenny, from the evidence given before me at the 
town of Inistioge by one of the class, detailing the prac- 
tical result of his own experience, on a limited scale in 
this particular connexion, and, it may be observed that 
others to substantially the same effect might be easily 
adduced. J 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. P. O’Brien, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 


02 
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APPENDIX A. Agr'icu 

Labourer. 


Contract Prices for the under-mentioned Articles supplied to Kilmallock Union Workhouse in 1882 and 1892. 
X. Provisions and Necessaries. — Clothing and Bedding. 


Name of Article. 

Quantity. 

1882. 

1802. 

Name of Article. 

Quantity. 

1882. 

1892. 


per ton 

£ *. d. 
11 10 0 

£ s. d. 
It 10 0 

Strong grey calico, 1 yard 'vide - 

per yard 

£ 0 *ri 6 

£ s d- 
0 0 3} 

Oatmeal • 


12 0 0 

12 0 0 

Lining calico 


0 0 6 


Indian meal 


7 10 0 

6 0 0 

Shrouding calico ,. 



O 0 z4 

Beer, oil rounds for beef tea 

per lb. 

0 0 8 

0 0 61 

Twilled calico, 66 inches wide - 


0 0 si 




0 0 61 

0 0 51 

Grass bleach, 1 yard wide 

“ 


Shins and necks of beef - 


0 0 31 

0 0 !} 

Print calico, SO inches wide 


0 0 54 

0 0 3 


per cwt. 

18 0 

0 18 6 

Check, 1 yard wide 


{ Irish. 


T „1 


18 0 

0 17 0 

Blue flannel, 1 yard wide - 





per doz. 

0 1 11 

- 

Bengal strip „ 


0 0 64 

0 0 44 

Newport red ash screened coal • 
Lydney coal 

per ton. 

1 0 0 

12 6 
13 0 

Irish flannel ,, 

Irish frieze, 52 inches wide 


0 5 9 

0 4 3 

Composite and mould candles - 

per lb. 

0 0 41 

0 0 5 

Counterpanes, red, all wool 


f 0 18 5 
l each. 

n 1 S 


per gallon 

— 

0 0 6} 

Blankets, 8 lbs. weight - 

” 

per lb. 

Washing soda 

per cwt. 

1 10 0 

1 11 0 

Thread, white and black - 

per lb. 

0 1 44 


Starch - 

per lb. 

0 0 81 

0 0 3 

Tape 

per doz. 

u i 3 

Broken rice- 

per cwt. 

0 18 10 

0 15 0 

Woollen yarn 

per lb. 


u i •> 


per lb. 

0 0 81 

0 0 7 

Studs - - - . 

per gross 

0 0 5 

0 0 64 


per doz. 

None con- 

0 16 

Ticken, 64 inches wide - 

per yard 

0 0 8 



lade f 

0 0 10 

Shambrey blue, 1 yard wide 





per lb. 


0 1 11 

House linen, 1 yard wide • 




Gin • ... 

per doz. 


1 13 0 

Spools . - - • 

per doz. 

Not con- 
tracted for 

0 1 64 

Whiskey • 

per gallon 


0 18 0 

Sole leather - 

per lb. 

’• 

Brandy - 

per doz. 


2 18 0 

Insole leather 


" 


Fort wine - 



1 10 0 

Black kip - 


" 

0 1 .> 

Loaf sugar - 



n n s 

Strong shoe or light brogue 







leather'. 




Salt 

per cwt. 

” 




— 
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To Geoffkey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 



Board of 
Guardians. 


Si itistics of 


Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

Snt, 8 th May 1893. 

1. I have the honour to report for the informa- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Labour that on the 
10th ultimo I arrived in the Mountmelick Union, and 
was engaged there from that time until the 2nd instant 
in the prosecution of my inquiry into the general con- 
dition and circumstances of the agricultural labourers 
in that quarter. 

2. On the 15th ultimo, I had an opportunity of attend- 
ing the meeting of the Board of Guardians, and of 
explaining the object of my visit there to the several 
members who were present, and who evinced, let me 
say here, the utmost readiness to facilitate my proceed- 
ings by every means within their power — a promise 
afterwards very fully and kindly redeemed by them. 

3. Immediately on my arrival I placed myself in 
communication with the county and district Inspectors 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary at Maryborough, from 
whom, as well as from the several sergeants and Con- 
stables acting under them, I subsequently experienced, 
as usual, the most cordial and practical assistance in 
the execution of my task. 

4. I, at the same time, took steps to obtain the co- 
operation of such of the local land owners, agents, 
farmers, public officials, and others as seemed likely 
to interest themselves in the object of my mission 
in the Union, and I very willingly and thankfully 
acknowledge the valuable information supplied to me, 
in numerous instances, in response to the appeals so 
made by me, upon the subject of my inquiry. 

5. I subsequently attended by appointment at the 
several principal centres of population in the different 
districts of tho Union, for the purpose of receiving the 
evidence of the best representatives of both the farmers 
and labourers who were accessible to mo, and who 
proved willing to accept my invitation to meet mo with 
this object. 

I attended in this way at the following places, viz. : — 
Mountmelick and RosenalliB in the central division, 
Clonegown in the north, Portarlington in the east, 
Maryborough iu the south-east, Mouutrath in the south, 
Coolrain in the south-west, and Cardtown and Clonaslee 
in the west ; and at each point visited, iu addition to 
receiving a large body of evidence, I took the oppor- 
tunity of personally examining as many of the labourers’ 
houses as it was possible to sec, and of inquiring closely 
into the circumstances and general surroundings of tho 
occupants, and of ascertaining from themselves the 
views entertained by them with regard to their position. 

6. In accordance with my usual practice in this re- 
spect, I take leave to submit, as a preface to my detailed 
report on the several prescribed heads of inquiry, some 
preliminary observations, explanatory of the general 
character of the Union. 

7. Of the six Poor Law Unions which are either wholly 
or partly included iu the Queen’s County, Mountmelick 
is the most considerable, being one of the only 10 Unions 
in Ireland embracing an area of over 200,000 acres. 

It is an entirely inland district, and is situated id the 
northern division of the county, having as its boundaries 
Tullamore and Edenderry Unions to the north, Abbcy- 
leix Union to the south, Parsonstown and Roscrea 
Unions to the west, and Athy Union to the east. 

It is comprised chiefly in the Queen’s County, but 
includes also a part of the south-eastern extremity of 
the King's- County. 

8. The Union is divided for poor law purposes into 
42 separate electoral divisions ; of which 37, containing 
an area of 176,081 acres, or more than seven-eighths of 
the entire, are in the Queen’s County, and five, with an 
area of 24,547 acres, or less than one eighth of the entire 
in the King’s County. 

The area of the entire Union is 200,628 acres ; the 
poor law valuation is 102,751, or about 10s. 3d. per 


acre, and 3?. 5s. per head of the population, which is u.— x. 
now 31,451, as against 34,606, the census return for 
1881, and 37,165 for 1871, this being equivalent to are- M K lc 
duction of 3,155, or 9’1 per cent., and 5,714 or 15'4 per 
cent, within the last 10 and 20 years respectively. 

9. "Within the Union are situated four towns of some Towns, 
importance, viz., Maryborough, situated on a small 
river, tributary to the Barrow — the county capital and 
assize town — having a population of 2,809 ; Mount- 
melick, the centre and capital of the Poor Law Union, to 
which it gives its name, 2,623 ; Portarlington, situated 

on the river Barrow — which until lately returned a 
member to Parliament — 2,121 ; and Mouutrath, 1650, 
besides which are to be noted five villages, chiefly of 
small extent, viz., Clonaslee, population 326, Rosenallis, 

136, Clonegown, 124, ; Coolrain, 114, and Ballibrittas, 

113. 

Of these towns it is to be observed that though Mary- Mary- 
borough now takes the first place, both in point of lx>ro " glK 
population, and of general commercial activity, this 
has only come about as one of the many similar changes 
experienced in different parts of the country • in com- 
paratively recent years. 

10. Mountmelick — situated on the River Onas or Mount- 
Owenas — held at one time a conspicuous position as one ,r-clicl1 - 
of the chief and favourite settlements of the" Society of 
Friends in Ireland — an element of which the local com- 
munity still retains a considerable, though greatly 
reduced, representation. .... 

It was, not improbably, in a great measuro duo to Sociotv of 
this circumstance, and to the well-known habits of in- I ' rion<1 *- 
dustry and enterprise which may be "said "to have pecu- 
liarly distinguished the members of this excellent Body 
wherever they established themselves, that the town 
was indebted^ for the favourable notice it appears to 
have attracted in the pages of Lewis’s Topographical 
History of Ireland, published in" 1837^— that is as recently 
as within the last 60 years. 

After describing the general surroundings of the 
town at that time, and its then population, 4,577, or 
not very far short of doublo the present figure, the 
historian just referred to Bays with respect to it : — 

“It consists, of one principal with some smaller 
streets, and in 1831 contained 700 houses, many of 
which are very neat, and some elegant buildings. 

From the extent of its trade and manufactures it ranks 
as the chief town in the county. 

“ The, weaving: of cotton is carried on very exten- 
sively, and affords employment to about 2,000 persons 
in the town and neighbourhood. The manufacture of 
woollen stuffs and coarse woollen cloths also is con- 
ducted on a very extensive scale by tho Messrs. Beale, 
and the Messrs. Miller and Sons, who have lately 
erected very spacious buildings adjoining the town for 
spinning and weaving, in which nearly the same number 
of persons are employed. 

“ In 1834 Messrs. J". and D. Roberts, from Anglesea, 
established an iron and brasB foundry here on an exten- 
sive scale, for the manufacture of steam and locomotive 
engines, and machinery in general, in which about 40 
persons are employed. 

“ There are also an extensive manufactory of bits and 
stirrups, a tan yard, three breweries, a flour mill, two 
soap manufactories, a distillery making about 120,000 
gallons of whiskey annually, and some long-established 
potteries for tiles and the coarser kinds of earthen- 

In a subsequent part of this Report, paragraph 34, Present 
will be found a detail of the several forms and extent of ind,,5,r ‘ p) '- 
industrial employment afforded at the present time inthe 
town, and from which it will bo observed with regret 
how very great and unfavourable is the change in this 
respect that has taken place in the interval. 

11. Throughout by far the greater partof this Union, Physical 
including the land lying to the north, east and south, f«»turcsof_ 
the general face of the country is level, towards the * ecouptr -''' 

O 4 
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]{ _x. west, however, it assumes a more or less uneven and 

Mount- hilly aspect, and on that side it is bordered by the 

m slic k. extensive mountain range of Slieve Bloom, which rises 

in parts to a height of more than 1,700 feet. 

Geological 12 . The formation of about two-thirds of the entire 
" ,IB - Union, that is on the north, east, and south sides, is 
carboniferous limestone, but on the west is encountered 
a considerable extent of old, red sandstone, slightly 
diversified by a few scattered beds of lower silurian. 

The soil. 13. The soil of this union is nowhere of a very rich 
character and varies a good deal in value in different 
localities. 

It is for the moBt part of a light clay or sandy nature, 
with a considerable admixture of black moory turf, and 
in some places it is of a poor, mountainy, and in 
others of a marshy character. 

In the central and eastern districts the general quality 
of the land may be described as fair, while to the west 
and again in the extreme north of. the Union it is, in a 
great measure, of a poor and inferior description. 

Omitting the cases into whioh the town element 
enters, the diversity encountered in the purely rural 
electoral divisions of the Union, in the ratio of valuation 
to area, will be most conveniently illustrated by the 
following figures extracted from the rate books, viz. 


Electoral Divisions. 


Valuation. 

Valuation 
per Acre. 

No. 1 . — Inferior Soil . 



Am, 

,C 

£ s. d. 

Ncalstown 

4,7of> 

078 


Brislin - 

3,992 

720 

0 3 7 

Capard 

3.842 

708 

0 3 8 

Cnrdlown ... - 

0,252 

1,277 

0 4 1 

Locka 

.5,637 

1,259 

0 4 5 

No. 2 . — Superior Soil. 


Simon .... 

5,818 

4,055 

0 16 0 

Kilmnllon 

3,451 

2,593 

0 15 0 

Ballybrittas 

3,875 

2,080 

0 13 9 

Jamestown 

3,845 

2,532 

0 13 6 

Kilcolenmnbano • 

4,942 


0 12 4 

Entire Union 

200,618 

102,751 

0 10 3 


14. The farms to be met in most parts of the Union 
do not, as a rule, belong to the largo class, 30 to 35 
acres appearing to bo about the average, which in 
certain districts rises to 40; there being, however, 
several farms greatly exceeding these limits, and also 
many of a much smaller description. 

The total number of rated holdings in the Union is 
9,450, which gives an avorage area of 21 acres, with a 
valuation of 10Z. 17s. 5 cl. for each holding ; but if the 
town ratings were excluded, the calculation for the 
purely rural districts would give, of course, a larger 
aroa and valuation per holding. 

The total number of ratepayers possessing the juror's 
qualification of 40Z. valuation in the county, and 10Z. in 
tho towns is 593, and of these 111, or nearly one-fifth 
of tho entire, possess the higher qualification of 100Z., 
entitling them to serve as special jurors. 

15. The system of farming generally pursued in tho 
Union is of a mixed character. Dairy farming forms, 
however, but an inconsiderable element in most cases 
in the arrangements, which may be said to be mainly 
directed to dry stock, sheep and tillage. 

Though the extent of land under tillage is very much 
less at present than in former times, it is still con- 
siderable, as compared with what is to be met with in 
other districts. 

The proportion of the farms usually tilled each year, 
now is variously estimated at from one-eighth to three- 
fourths, according to the greater or less suitability of 
tho soil to this purpose, but about one-fourth would 
appear to bo the closest approximation to a fair general 
average, so far as I can form a judgment on the 

The crops usually grown are barloy, oats, potatoes, 
mangolds, and tnrnips ; there is little or no wheat 


grown, for the cultivation of which the nature of the The 
soil is not favourable. A t *\ cl ' l ' 

16. The ownership of property is very much divided. ABOt ' li| : i i. 

The largest proprietor is Sir Charles Coote, who has Ownership 

a residence in the district; and next to him in extent ofcsll,lcs - 
are the Earl of Portarlington, Mr. Skeifington Smyth, 

Mr. Warbnrton, Mrs. Adair, Mr. Kemmis, Mr. Dease, 

Mr. Dunne, Lord de Vesci, Lord Congleton and Colonel 
Cosby, all, or most of whom, have also local residences. 

There are several besides, not necessary to be noted 
here, who either live in other parts of the Queen’s 
County, or elsewhere in Ireland, and who are likewise 
owners of property in the Union, of varying extent and 
importance. 

17. Though many of the labourers are dispersed over Distrihu- 
the farms in the rural districts, and are thus placed in tion oi 
convenient proximity to their daily work, a still aboul<rs ' 
greater number are, probably, to be here found concen- 
trated in the towns and villages. In these cases • 
numerous and strong representations have been 
addressed to me as to the hardship endured in this 
respect, and the long distances that have to be 
travelled in consequence in going to and (from work 

when obtained in the country ; at the same time, it 
must be observed that it is exceedingly doubtful if 
many of the labourers in the towns who make tho 
complaint would be found willing to transfer them- 
selves to the country, even if houses were there 
provided for their accommodation. 

18. The general financial position of the Union with Financial 
respect to its liabilities of a public nature may be C0IH,il "'"- 
pronounced to be especially favourable. 

Tho Union is comprised for the purposes of county County 
administration in seven different baronies, and in these ra, o- 
the aggregate poundage of the last two half yearly 
assessments, ranged between a minimum of Is. 8tZ. and 
a maximum of Is. 10f(Z. 

The poor rate assessment presents an equally favour- Poor niic. 
able aspect. 

The last rate only averaged Is. 7 d., and ranged Special 
between a minimum of 9tZ., in three cases, to amaximum rates, 
of 2s. 2d., also in three cases, to which is only to be g ec(l StlJI| .]. 
added a special rate made on certain contributory areas. Act. 
chiefly of small amount, and a second instalment of the 
loan under the Seed Supply Act of 1891, amounting 
only to 239Z. 

19. Tho following aro tho comparative statistics of Statistics.' 
Union pauperism at the present time, and the same date pauperism, 
in 1883, viz. 


1803. 1883. 


Average daily number in workhouse - 
Number on outdoor relief • 


General average weekly cost of in 


From these figures it will be observed that there has 
been within the decade a reduction of 97 in the number 
of workhouse inmates, and of 218 in the recipients of 
out- door relief, this being equivalent to a total reduc- 
tion of 315, or more than 29 per cent, of the number 
relieved. 

20. It will be further observed that the cost of Cost of 

maintenance in the workhouse has, within the same in 

period, fallen from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 21cZ. per head weekly, workhouse 
a result which appears to be mainly attributable to the 
greatly more favourable terms on which it is now 

found practicable to obtain contracts for the usual 
supplies, a detailed statement as to which for 1893 and 
1883 respectively will be found in the Return marked C 
appended hereto. 

21. This brings to a conclusion such preliminary Conclusion 
observations as it seemed desirable I should offer with 
respect to the general character of the Union, and I ^^Jotion- 
shall now proceed to submit my detailed report on the 
several specific heads of inquiry, in the usual order. 
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Emigration. 


Evidence. 


efficiency of 
labourers. 


Evidence. 


Compared 


I.— Supply op Laboub. 

22. As a general proposition I think it may be stated 
that the supply of and demand for labour in this Union, 
at the present time, are, upon the whole, very fairly 
balanced, but during periods of exceptional pressure, 
as spring, haytime, and harvest, it is certain that a 
decided dearth is frequently experienced, and it is only 
by the use of machinery that farmers represent they are 
now able, at such periods, to get their work done at all, 
owing to the great decrease that has taken place from 
emigration in the number of the labourers during the 
past ten or fifteen years. 

A magistrate of much intelligence and experience, 
residing in a W6ll-circumstanced district in the eastern 
section of the Union, with the affairs of which he is 
intimately acquainted, says as to this : 

‘ 1 In this district, which is mainly in tillage, the 
“ supply of agricultural labourers has of recent years 
“ fallen very low, owing to a constant drain on the 
“ people by emigration, caused as a rule, by young boys 
“ and’ girls being taken out to America by friends and 
“ relatives already there, so that it is next to impossible 
“ to get an extra hand when necessary.” 

23. There can hardly be said to be such a thing as 
immigration, properly so called, experienced at any 
time or in any part of this Union, beyond the fact that 
labourers resident in the towns, are, in busy seasons, very 
commonly employed temporarily in the adjoining rural 
districts, to which they move for that purpose, and from 
which they return on the termination of their brief 
engagements. 

24. As regards the comparative efficiency of the 
labourers now and formerly, there is little room, I fear, 
to doubt that a decided change for the worse is now 
almost everywhere experienced. 

A member of the Board of Guardians, residing in the 
southern part of the Union, where he is also, I believe, 
a considerable employer of labour, says on this point : 

“ This is a sore subject with employers, the present 
“ day labourer, though better fed, housed, and clothed 
“ than his father or grandfather ever dreamed of, is but 
“ a poor substitute as regards work. No man in my 
“ employment can dig as of old, and mowing with 
“ scythe, reaping, and thatching are amongst the lost 
“ arts. No woman can now card, spin or knit, and 
“ refuses to do field work.” 

25. This as regards comparison with the past; as 
regards other districts of the country, there is probably 
not much difference in this respect to be noted here. 

II. — Conditions op Engagement. 

26. Except in the case of resident farm servants, who 
are invariably engaged by the quarter, half year, or 
year, the engagement and payment of labourers, even 
when continuously retained in the same employment, 
is by the week, labourers casually employed during 
harvest and other busy seasons being only hired and 
paid by the day. 

Many labourers here, as I may say everywhere, repre- 
sent very strongly that during the winter season they 
are for the most part left without any employment, 
save an odd job now and again. 

This complaint usually comes either from labourers 
resident in the towns, or sometimes in the rural districts, 
from those who are partially beyond their work, and 
therefore are unlikely to be called upon unless in cases 
of emergency. 

That, as a matter of fact labourers are to be met with 
who are idle for a considerable part of their time, 
cannot, I think, be disputed, but on the other hand, this 
is represented, and I am bound to say in my opinion 
justly represented, to be at least largely, though cer- 
tainly by no means always, attributable to themselves. 
Many of them undoubtedly prefer occasional jobs, such 
as life in the towns offers, at high wages to regular 
employment at a lower rate in the country, such as all 
steady and capable labourers are said to be, as a rule, 
able to command here. It has been in numerous 
instances established to my satisfaction that, in prefer- 
ence to availing themselves of this latter alternative, 
many labourers are content at such seasons to remain 
idle themselves, and rely chiefly for their support on 
such assistance as their wives are able to obtain from 
the generosity of the neighbouring farmers. 

In paragraph 28 of my report on Cashel Union will 
be found a striking bit of evidence as to this last point. 
i 77260 . 


given by a peculiarly well qualified witness oxaminod 
by me there, and his testimony on the subject has been 
confirmed by much independent evidence to the same 
effect obtained by me in several other places. 

27. The hours of labour usually observed are in 
summer from 6 or 7 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m. ; where work is 
not commenced until 7 breakfast is usually taken 
before work begins, and then only one hour is allowed 
for dinner — in other cases two hours are allowed for 
meals. The hours of labour in summer time may be 
said to be from 10 to 11, and in winter about two 
hours less, but no account is taken of the time occupied 
in going to and returning from work during either 
season. 

28. Women and children, where employed, probably Women and 
observe the same hours, generally speaking, as the c " klre "- 
men, but their employment appears to bo very much 
restricted here to short periods of the year, as harvest 

time. 

A member of the Board of Guardians, who himself Evidonco. 
farms extensively, says as to this : — 

“ I employ but few women, as the young girls either 
“ emigrate or go out to service, and the wives have to 
“ remain at home and do the household work.” And 
another witness, on the same subject, says : — 

“ Women refuse, and the children must attend school, 
therefore the growing of green crops, &c., requiring 
weeding and thinning cannot be attempted on any 
large scale.” 

29. Sunday work, is I think, unknown here, beyond Sunday 
what may be said to be, from its peculiar nature, work - 
absolutely indispensable. 

An experienced employer, already quoted under Evidence, 
another head, says on this subject : — 

“ I allow no work to be done on Sundays, nor do I 
“ require my men to work on national holidays. 

“ This is pretty general through this part of the 
“ country. Of course, the men who have been in charge 
“ of cattle and horses have to give them their food on 
“ Sundays, but this is all.” 


III.— Wages and Eaenings. 

30. The circumstances of different districts of this 
Union cause some diversity in the rate of wages paid 
to ordinary labourers, which may be said to be gener- 
ally about as follows : — 

Where no diet is given, 8s. to 12s. a week are the 
limits, but 88., 9s., and 10s. are the ordinary rates, 12s. 
being altogether confined to certain special cases. 

Where diet is given, sometimes three and sometimes 
only two meals, the usual rates are 4s. to 6s., 5s. and 6s. 
being the most common. 

Resident farm boys, living with and boarded by their 
employers, 71. to 10Z. a year. 

In busy seasons, such as haytime and harvest, the 
usual rate is 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day, with, most frequently, 
food in addition. 

31. There is scarcely anything in the way of piece- Piece-work, 
work to be noted. 

32. To those constantly working with the same cm- perquisites, 
ployersit is the practice to give, in many cases, certain 
important advantages in addition to the wages, as a 

house and garden, or potato ground, either free or very 
cheap ; also grass for a cow or two, or an allowance of 
milk or turbary, &c., &c., and in some cases, though 
not in all, it is usual to give such labourers in the 
harvest time cither an addition of 2s. a week to their Harvest 
ordinary wages, or a bulk sum of 1 Z. or thereabouts at uliowa,IOT ' 
the close of the operations. 

33. During about eight months of the year, from 1st Malting 
October to 1st June, a good many of the agricultural industry, 
labourers in this Union find very remunerative employ- 
ment in connexion with the malting industry, which is 

here conducted on a somewhat extensive scale in certain 
places, and during the months of June and July, which 
are slack times as regards agricultural work, many are 
engaged at 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day, in the cutting and saving 
of turf — an industry which is here very extensively industry, 
followed, but is chiefly in the hands of the small farmers 
who rent the banks from the respective bog owners of 
the district, and do the necessary work for the most 
part themselves. 

Many of the labourers are, in certain districts, like- Sionc- 
wise able to obtain employment under the county ,J. n(r on 
surveyor, in breaking stoneB for the public roads during works. 

P 
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B.— X. a part of tho year, earning at this employment while it 

ubuoc continues about 10*. a week. 


Perquisites. 

Typlcnl 


34. The annual earnings of labourers in constant 
employment throughout the year may be stated as 
follows: — ' 

Ordinary labourers, with food, 10?. 8*. to 151. "12*. 

Ordinary labourers, without food, 201. 16*. to 261. 

Skilled labourers, 311/ 4s. 

Resident labourers, 71 : to 101. 

The annual earnings of women 'and children and 
others obtaining only casual and intermittent employ- 
ment are too variable aricf uncertain to be correctly 
estimated ; neither is it possible to atta cli a specific 
money value to the allowances and privileges which, it 
has been seen, many of the labourers here enjoy in addi- 
tion to their ordinary wages. 

35. In illustration of what has been just stated under 
this head, I take leave to submit the particulars Of a 
few fairly typical cases, extracted cither from .the 
evidence given before me, or from the communications 
forwarded to me by some of those to whom I applied 
for information. 


No. .1 Case. 


An especially intelligent and liberal employer of 
labonr in the northern part of the’ Union — King’s 
County — thus explains his labour arrangements at the 
present time Siae of farm, 899 acres, Irish measure, 
(646 statute acres) ; tillage 20 to 30 acres ; number of 
men constantly employed, wot and dry, 7, as follows : — 

(1.) Herd, 8s. a weok, with good cottage, two acres of 
land and grass of 2 cows, and an ass. 

(2.) Assistant Herd, !)s. a week, comes on Sundays, 
has turbary and cottage with one rood at 10*. a year. 

(3.) Labourer, 8s., cottage and one rood at 5s. a year. 

(4.) Labourer, 8s., soil to small farmer. 

(5.) Labourer, 8*1/ son to cottager, one acre at. 15*. 
per annum. 

(6.) Labotirer, 9s., yardsman, comes on Sundays, son 
to No. 7. 

(7.) Labouror, 8s., cottager, one acre at 35*:, per 
annum. 

Harvest men and women binding corn, Sec., not less 
than 12 or more than 15, at 2s. a day allround, including 
own regular men for three or four days. All the tools 
arc supplied by tho employer. All wages paid on 
Friday evening. 


A member of the Board of Guardians, who was 
specially commended to mo as an experienced and 
reliable authority .on the subject of my inquiry, states 
the particulars of his own case thus :■ — 

‘•I hold 227 Irish acres (368 statute acres), 40 of 
which are tillage. 

“ Tho number of permanent labourers is 7. I pay 
my men 8s. a weok each ; they diet themselves. 

“ 1 thatch and keep in good repair a three-roomed 
house, which stands on half an aero (Irish) of land, for 
tho head of eaoh family, for which he allows me Is. per 
week. 

“ If tho man has manure to spare, after sowing his 
garden, I give him hind to put it on, to. sow potatoes 
and cultivate it for him. 

“ Any of my labourers who arc able to keep a cow I 
givo him grass lor her, for the whole year at 21. 

‘ ‘ Two men contracted for the cutting of my turf ; they 
will be able to earn 3*. 6 d. pci- day each for two weeks. 

“ Women picking stones, &c., five at 1(M. per day for 
two weeks, and same in July thinning turnips for about 
threo weeks. Extra hands at hay-time and harvest at 
2s. per day, at hay two men for two weeks, at harvest 
five mon for three weeks. 

“ Potatoes aro taken out by women and boys — about 
5 for a week — at 1<M. per day ; this, I think, is pretty 
near the number of hands and tho amount paid here.” 

No. 3 Cask. ' ... 


A working farmer living within a few miles of the 
town of Mountmeliek deposes as follows : — 

“ I form 176 Irish acres (285 statute acres) ; .a good 
deal of it is heathy mountain land ; tillage, 10 or 12 
acres ; crops, onts, potatoes and turnips. 

“ I employ permanently three men ; they are paid : — 
one has a cottage and garden at, 30*. a year, and he gets 
4s. a week and three meals. Of the other two, one is a 
resident, boy at 71. and he gets work done for him of 


the value of 4k more ; the last is an old man, he boards 
and gets 4s. a week. 

‘‘.The present general rate of wages about me, is now 
Is. a. day with diet, and in winter 8fk a day. 


N°- 4 Case. 

Another working farmer in the southern part of the 
Union says 

“ I farm 57 Irish acres (92 statute acres), tillage 
about nine acres this year, barley, oats, potatoes and 
turnips. I employ three permanent labourers and 
extra hands at busy seasons. 

“ The present labourers get Is. a day and two meals, 
with tea in the evening ; 8s. a week is given where no 
diet is allowed, Extra hands get 2s. a day and diet in 
the harvest.” 

No. 5 Case. 

One further quotation under this head will suffice, 
and I give it from the evidence of the largest farmer, 
as well as the most active and successful trader in tho 
locality. He says - 

“Tfarm 800 statute acres, under tillage 80 acres at 
present, but I have had 120 ; the general proportion of 
tillage here is about one-fourth , 1 1 am about the largest 
farmer in the Union; certainly the largest tillage 
farmer. 

“I have about 20 permanent labourers, with wages of, 
onran average, 9*1 to 10s. a week, with free house and 
one rood or more of land. I plough and they manure 
and till it. To some. I give it manured and all, and two 
or three get milk of a cow. 

“I have also six extra men for part of each year, say 
for five months, and they get the same wages as the 

" The general rate paid here at harvest and other 
busy times is 2s. pd. a day, sometimes 3s. with diet.” 

The five cases just cited may, I think, be regarded ns 
fair average samples of the general nature of the 
arrangements in operation on the different classes of 
what may be termed large farms to be mot with in this 
Union. 

Farmers of the smaller class, who constitute hero a Small 
tolerably numerous body, not only perform all their fllimcl 
own work, but are also, at hurried times, ip the habit of 
lending to each, other considerable assistance, so that 
from this class the agricultural labourers cannot be said 
tb, at any season, obtam employment at all. 


IV.— Cottage Accommodation. 

- 36. The condition of things prevailing in this Union, 
as regards the housing of the labouring classes, varies 
a good deal. 

In many instances the accomodation provided is fairly 
satisfactory, both as regards the size of the houses and 
their state of repair, &c. ; in several others it is tho 
reverse in both respects, while in a very large propor- 
tion of the cases, though sufficient in extent, the state 
of tho bnildings as to repair, &c. is extremely bad. 

37. In certain rural districts; notably in the eastern Rural 
section of the Union, on the properties, for example, of (llstrlct 
the Earl of Portarlington and Mrs. Adair, many excel- 
lent labourers’ houses, with plots of half an acre and 
upwards attached, have been provided by the estate 
owners. 

Farmers, too, have in numerous instances made fairly 
satisfactory provision in this respect for their own 
labourers, on their lands, but as regards the houses 
belonging to the latter class it is to be feared that they 
have too commonly bceu permitted, in recent times, to 
fall in large mcasui-e out of repair. 

The: landlords in such cases noW, as a rule, recognise 
no responsibility as attaching to them in regard to the 
maintenance of these buildings, and the 'farmers rarely 
or never spend anything whatever upon them, while 
the labourers themselves are, of course, neither able 
nor willing to do anything in the matter. 

38/Even thatching is not attended to, So the mud Tliatc 
walls, of which there are very many to he met with, 
give way, and the houses become, of course, very bad. 

ThiS’laBt is an- evil to which, as originating in the 
same : cause, I have already had occasion to direct 
speciAI attention in other places. 

Many labourers’ houses are to be met with through- Rcpai 
out the country which are much, and justly complained 
Sf as’ “unfit for 'human habitation," but which, in 
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■The reality, require nothing beyond timely attention to 
Aoricol- ordinary repairs to render them quite unobjectionable, 
l.taooRBR. and so obviate the necessity, in numerous cases, of 
— resorting to the costly alternative of providing new 
buildings out of the public funds. 

Towns. 39. In the town districts a considerable diversity of 

condition in this respect is likewise encountered. 

In many cases there is little or no room for reason- 
able complaint, but iii the lanes and back streets of 
Mountrath (the worst of all), Maryborough and Portar- 
lington, and, though in a lesser degree, in certain 
limited parts of the town of Mountmelick, as well as in 
some of the outlying villages visited by me, numerous 
cases came under my own personal observation in which 
the accommodation must be pronounced to be extremely 
wretched in character, and, in many particulars quite 
inadequate to meet the reasonable and decent require- 
ments of an ordinary family. 

Position of 40. From the particulars detailed in paragraphs 7 and 
Union. 18 respectively of this Report, it will be seen that both as 

regards its territorial extent and its financial condition, 
Mountmelick is' entitled to hold a rather prominently 
important place amongst the Irish Poor Law Unions. 
Under these circumstances I was hardly prepared for 
the numerous and strong complaints addressed to me 
both as to the very limited extent to which the benefits 
Uiiionrers conferred by the several Dwellings Acts had been, so 
Aeis. far, allowed to reach the agricultural labourers belong- 

ing to it, and as to the dilatory and disappointing 
manner in which, it was alleged, the little that had 
been conceded in this way had been carried into 
effect. 

Contrast 41. It must, no doubt, be admitted that in this 
Unions' 161 matter Mountmelick contrasts very unfavourably with 
many of the other Unions already visited by me in the 
course of this inquiry. 

Kilmallock, the last Union it was ray duty to report 
on, may be specially referred to in this connexion, and 
next to it the Unions of Kanturk, Cashel and Wexford, 
followed, though on a more limited scale, by those of 
Naas and Lismore, while even in Thomastown, with a 
good deal less than half the population of Mountmelick 
Union, the provision made in this way is already very 
nearly double that of the latter, and at the date of my 
visit there, in February last, active steps were then in 
progress to extend it considerably farther. 

Summary of 42. The following is a brief summary of what has 
proceedings, been hitherto done in this Union to gi re practical effect 
to the provisions of the enactments referred to. 

Four Provisional Orders in all have been obtained 
sanctioning the erection of labourers’ cottages, viz. : — 
1st dated 3rd.Eebruary, 1887, for 21 cottages. 

2nd ., 31st May, 1888, for 17 

3rd „ 12th March, 1890, for 23- „ 

4th „ 29th June, 1891, for 3 „ 


Total 04 


Of these there have been : — 

Erected and occupied by labourers 32 cottages. 
Now in progress of erection 17 

Contracted for, but not yet commenced 3 „ 

Not yet contracted for 5 ,, 

Abandoned for various causes 7 „ 

Total 64' 


From these dates and figures it will be seen that, 
inconsiderable as has been the number of cottages it 
was originally proposed to provide, no building con- 
tract, iias BEEN EVEN YET -ENTERED INTO FOR TWO OF 
THOSE INCLUDED IN THE 3RD ORDER OF 12th MARCH' 1890, 
THAT IS MORE THAN THREE YEARS AGO, NOR FOR THE LAST 
THREE SANCTIONED BY THE 4th ORDER OF THE 29TH JUNE, 
1891, THAT IS, NEARLY TWO YEARS SINCE. 

AppendixB. In the Appendix to this Report, marked B, will be 
found a correspondence on this subject which took place 
just a year since between the labourers of the Mount- 
rath district, the Local Government Board, Dublin, 
and the Mountmelick Board of Guardians, which was 
handed in to me, at the close of his own examination, 
by John Doyle, a very intelligent man, the secretary of 
the Local Labour Federation at Mountrath, in support 
of their contention, that the representations of the 
labourers seeking cottages in that Union were disre- 
garded by the Guardians. 

He accompanied this with a verbal statement, that 
NOTHING WHATEVER HAD BEEN DONE SINCE BY THE BOARD 


of Guardians. in fulfilment of the assurance conveyed b.— x. 

IN THE CONCLUDING SENTENCE OF THEIR MlNUTE OF THE 30 tU aKLICK 
April 1892, a statement which would certainly appear — 
to be in strict accordance with the fact, whatever the 
explanation of the neglect complained of may be. 

43. The cost of the 32 cottages completed is estimated Cost of 
to be about 122Z. per cottage, but it may not improbably buildings; 
lie found to reach a somewhat higher figure when all the 
items have been fully ascertained. 

. 44. They are let to the labourers at the certainly Rent of 
reasonable rent of Is. a week, which appears, so far, to cot,a S° s ' 
be fairly paid upon the whole. 

45. I took occasion, when driving through the Union, Be foots, 
to visit several of these cottages, and, as they appear to 
me to have some rather serious structural defects, which 
it would seem advisable to guard against a repetition of, 

I take leave to note them here. 

The accommodation is much too limited for anything 
like even a moderately sized labourer’s family, such as 
is quite commonly to be met with. 

It consists of a living room, 9 feet by 7 feet 6 in., 
and two small bedrooms opening off it, each 9 feot by 
7 feet 6 in. ; there is no loft over any part. 

A slight addition to the present height of the build- 
ing, with a window in each gable, would admit of a loft suggested, 
which would provide two good sized bedrooms, as in 
the plan adopted at Wexford ; and without, I think, 
adding appreciably to the expense. 

Attached to each is a small 'closet (sanitary), but no 0 fliers, 
piggery or fowlhouse ; and as the latter is generally 
indispensable, the labourers have, I find, themselves 
provided it by the erection against the wails of the 
houses of an unsightly and disfiguring makeshift of a 
temporary kind. 

A further mistake appears to have been made in Wiro fence, 
the enclosing of the plots with a wire, instead of a 
substantial earthen fence, as elsewhere adopted. 

The present description of fence will not prove, I Trespass, 
apprehend, very durable, or economical in the long run, 
and, in the meantime, as it will easily admit of the 
trespass of young pigs, &c., &c., on the neighbouring 
fields, it is pretty sure to prove a frequent source of 
angry differences between the labourers and farmers. 

V. — Garden Allotments. 


46. The cottages built by the Board of Guardians Cultivation, 
have each, of course, the usual statutory half acre of 
land attached to them, and this appears to be duly 
availed of, as designed, in the growing of potatoes and 
cabbages, &c., for the use of the family; as to which a 
highly intelligent and experienced county gentleman 
writes to me : — 


“It is greatly to be regretted that the labourers have §„ 
‘ ‘ no idea of the cultivation or use of other vegetables, ns 
“ so as to make soup and pies of vegetables and potatoes, vei 
“ which would thus greatly improve their diet.” 

47. In addition to the plots just referred to, the Co 
labourers in the rural districts here very commonly hold 
small gardens with their houses from the farmers, either 

as part payment of their wages, or at rents of varying 
amounts, mostly moderate, and it is also represented 
that in country districts a rood or so of Con-acre potato 
ground is commonly, though not always, to be obtained 
where the labourer is in a position to till and manure 
it,, and is willing to pay for it in addition about 11. a 
rood. 

Beyond what has been just stated the labourers here 
hold no land, no effect having been as yet given to the 
provision made as to this in section 16 of 48 & 49 Viet, 
cap. 77 (Act of 1885), and section 12 of 49 & 50 Viet, 
cap. 59 (Act of 1886). 

48. As it seems doubtful whether the extension of the 
powers of Boards of Guardians contained in these enact- 
ments is fully known, or understood, it may be per- 
mitted to give here a quotation from the Act of 1885, 
which is as follows : — 

48 & 49 Viet., cap. 77, section 16 provides that “ A 
“ sanitary authority having any existing cottage, or 
“ purchasing any existing cottage, may purchase any 
“ land for the purpose of letting it to the tenant of 
“ such cottage, being an agricultural labourer, or may 
“ without having or purchasing any cottage, purchase, 

“ or take on lease fora term of years by agreement, 

“ tracts of land to be parcelled out in allotments to be 
“ let to agricultural labourers living in any neighbour- 
“ ing village, or town, if such land is so situated as to 
P 2 
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“ be suitable for that purpose. Provided that the land 
“ to bo let to anyone such person shall not exceed 
“ half an acre,” &c.. 

Section 12 of 49 & 50 Viet. cap. 59 (Act of 1886) ex- 
tends to the foregoing provision the power of compul- 
sory purchase : and under section 3 of 55 Viet. cap. 7 
(Act of 1892), the quantity of land that may be so let 
lias been extended from a half to “ a statute acre.” 

This subject of rural Allotments for the accommoda- 
tion of labourers resident in towns has been already 
referred to by me in paragraph 46 of my Report on 
Cashel Union, where the subject was very strongly 
pressed on my notice by Dr. Lafi'an, the consulting 
sanitary officer of that Union. 

As I have there stated, some very competent and by 
no means unfriendly witnesses appear to entertain a 
strong opinion that town labourers would not, generally 
speaking, take the additional trouble necessary to col- 
lect manure for and cultivate such plots if provided for 
them. 

49. That many of them would not do so admits, I fear, 
of very little doubt, but the local authority should be 
capable of readily discriminating between labourers of 
this class and the many others of an entirely different 
stamp, and of regulating their procedure in dealing 
with the cases accordingly. 

Where it was turned to proper account, the possession 
of such an allotment would manifestly prove of incal- 
culable benefit to the labourers and their families during 
what are now frequently experienced to be periods of 
scarcity and privation. 

50. There are no cow runs, cow gates, or cow pastures 
to bo met with in this Union, in the sense in which 
these terms are understood in England. 

Herds and other labourers who are constantly retained 
by the same employer do, however, sometimes get grass 
for a cow or two, either as a privilege appertaining to 
their position, or at a specially moderate rate of charge, 
but such cases are not, I apprehend, very numerous in 
this Union. 

51. There are no bees kept by any of the laboui'ers, 
whose live stock may be said to consist of pigs and 
fowls, with sometimes a goat or two, or perhaps an ass. 
Goats are much prized, especially where there are 
young children, but they are not met with here at all as 
commonly as in some other places. 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

52. No benefit society of any sort appears to exist 
here. 

VII.— Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

53. Throughout by far the greater part of the Union 
there is no organisation coming under this head to be 
noted, so far as I could ascertain, but at each of the 
two points in the southern extremity of the district, 
namely, the town of Mountrath, and the small village 
of Coolrain, I found that branches had been in existence 
in these districts for the last three years or so of the 
“ Irish Democratic Labour Federation.” 

The secretary of each of these branches respectively 
attended and gave evidence before me. 

54. At Mountrath it was stated by him that he repre- 
sented a body of about 108 members, and his complaints 
had chiefly reference to the want of constant employ- 
ment, and of better wages, to the state of their house 
accommodation, which he described as “ disgraceful to 
“ humanity,” and to the insanitary condition of the lanes, 
owing to the want of a proper system of drainage, 
which he considered should be undertaken as a means 
of providing for the labourers there employment, of 
which he states they are badly in want — as many as 146 
of their number being, according to his estimate, 
unable to find work “ for more than four months out of 
“ the 12.” 

In his own individual case he had, however, not much 
to complain of, being, he stated, for eight months of the 
year employed at quarrying at 12s. a week, and during 
tho remaining four at stone breaking on the public road 
at 10s. a week. 

In the Appendix will be found two papers handed in 
by this witness at the conclusion of his evidence, and 
marked A. and B. respectively. 

The former, A., contains a detail and summary in 
support of his general statement, of the number of 
labourers in the district, with the extent and nature of 
their employment, &c., and the latter, B., to which I 
have already had occasion to make special reference in 


paragraph 26, relates to the subject of their house ac- Tun 
commodation, and the refusal of the Board of Guardians A ?Jr < u L ' 
to entertain their representations. Labouekh. 

55. At Coolrain, an entirely rural district, the secre- Coolrain 
tary stated that the organisation there embraced about H ranch 
82 members, and his principal grounds of complaint were secr0 ary ’ 
that there were four or five labourers there who could 

not get constant work in winter, and 11 who were in 
need of better houses. 

He had, however, no personal grounds for complaint. 

Though an unmarried man, having only his mother 
dependent on him, he had, it appeared, been fortunate 
enough to secure one of the very few cottages provided 
in the district by the Board of Guardians, and though 
only taking farm work, ho said, “ in spring and har- 
“ vest,” he employed himself at other times “ in 
mending boots.” 

Both secretaries, I may observe, gave their evidence 
with considerable intelligence. 

56. I had a written communication from the president Knights of 
of another labour organisation, the “Knights of the the Plough. 
Plough,” in a neigbouring county, expressing their desire 

to give evidence on the subject of my inquiry, but, as it 
appeared from what was stated, that their body had no 
connexion with the particular district I had been commis- 
sioned to deal with, it was not in my power to avail 
myself of the proffered assistance. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers and 

Employed. 

57. The general relations between employers and 
labourers in this district is represented to be, on the 
whole, friendly and good, and there is certainly no 
evidence anywhere to be met with of anything like open 
hostility between them. 

At the same time, I am bound to say, that in their Labourers’ 
evidence before me many labourers expressed them- aeninst" US 
selves with much bitterness as to the neglect of the farmers, 
farmers to provide them with more work, ana give them 
larger wages, but this feeling, it is right to add, is not 
by any means general, and many of the most intelligent 
and reasonable of the class who came before me, here 
as elsewhere, freely acknowledged the absolute impos- 
sibility of the farmers doing more for them in either 
respect under the present unfavourable conditions. 

On the other hand, many of the employers have quite Farmers 1 ^ 
as strongly complained to me of the great loss and a^nst'" S 
hardship at present entailed on farmers, owing to the labourers, 
combined laziness and inefficiency of the labourer, with 
respect to which one employer says : — 

“ Taking the increased daily hire and the diminished 
“ daily work, farm labour has more than doubled in 
“ price within my recollection.” 

IX. — The General Condition of the Agricultural 

Labourer. 

58. That the general condition of the agricultural 
labourers in this Union has undergone, in most respects, 
a material change for the better within the last 10 or 
15 years, admits, I consider, of no doubt whatever. 

59. The sensible reduction in their number caused by Emigration, 
emigration has led both to an increase in the ordinary 

rate of wages current in the district, and to far greater 
steadiness and constancy in the demand for their 
labour, while the considerable decline that has con- Cost of 
currently with this been experienced in the cost at living, 
which the labourers are able to supply themselves with 
the various articles of food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries of their daily existence, constitutes a further, 
and a by no means insignificant, element for conside- 
ration in measuring the full extent of the improvement 
that has taken place in recent times, in their general 
circumstances and surroundings. 

60. Though tillage farming has undoubtedly here, as Tillage 
elsewhere, diminished in extent, as compared with, farming, 
say, 20 years ago, it is nevertheless still pursued, upon 

the whole, and in most of the districts of the Union, 
where the soil is suitable for the purpose, on a rather 
considerable scale, the average proportion of the farms 
at present devoted to this object being, as already 
stated, estimated at about one-fourth of the entire — 
an estimate which, according to my opportunity for 
personal observation, is not far wide of the mark. 

61. In addition to this the labourers here appear to Gardens 
enjoy in a somewhat exceptional degree, in the rural ““1 con ' 
districts, the advantage of either having gardens acre ‘ 
attached to their cottages, or being able to procure 
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TttB without much difficulty, as a rule, in their v.cmity 
uAicot- plots of con-acre potato ground, at the not very exces- 
rlBA RK sive rent of about 11. per rood, while in the principal 
' B !l_ ’ urban districts of the union a good deal of remunerative 
riran employment is secured in connexion with the malting 
slnct3 ' and other industries during a period of tbe year, 
October to June, when it does not interfere with 
their harvest arrangements in regard to agricultural 
labour. 

. ■, . 62. In many cases, too, perquisites and privileges of 

ulp'rh’i- a more or less valuable kind, appear to be here granted 
go's. to permanent labourers to a greater extent than is 
usually experienced in other districts of the country. 
uso 63. In one respect, however, and that, too, a rather 

reommo- vital one, it has appeared from the facts it has been 
“ti«". m y duty to detail in paragraph 26, that the march of 
improvement in this union has not at all kept pace 
with what has been attained in most of the other dis- 
tricts into the circumstances of which it has devolved 
on mo to make inquiry, namely, in regard to the general 
house accommodation of the labourers. 

While the precise extent to which reform in this 
respect may be called for can, of course, be only 
determined satisfactorily by those possessing an inti- 
mate practical acquaintance with the wants and cir- 
cumstances of each particular locality, it becomes 
necessary that I should record here, as regards the 
main and central fact of the situation, that in nume- 
rous instances, and from most opposite, as well as most 
reliable quarters, it has been strongly urged upon me 
that in this important matter of the housing of the 
labourers the action hitherto taken by the responsi- 
ble local authority in Mountmelick Union has halted 
considerably behind what the exigencies of the case 
demanded at their hands. 

Ih-irative 64. A few illustrative quotations from the informa- 
Elions tion furnished to me in connexion with this question of 
e the general condition and housing of the agricultural 
nice, . labourer may be of some interest, and are here 
accordingly submitted : — 

No. 1. The very intelligent and valuable corre- 
spondent whose personal arrangements have been 
already detailed in paragraph 35 (typical case No. 1), 
says under this head : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
is moderately fair, but speaking from my own ex- 
perience and observations of my neighbours, I do not 
see much opportunity of improvement, unless in a 
general improvement of farming; at present prices 
are barely sufficient to cover cost of production.” 

“ Their wages seem low, but they are really more 
comfortable than the men I have had in Dublin County 
at nearly double the wages. 

“ They keep pigs and fowls ; any of them any good a 
cow ; and have fuel (turf) for very little (the children 
saving it in summer time), and almost as much brush- 
wood as they care to take away ; they are kept on, wet 
and dry, and those not constantly employed often get 
piece-work at draining.” 

In regard to their house accommodation, he describes 
the supply to be “ indifferent as a rule,” the state of 
repair to be, “bad as a rule,” and the materials as 
“ mud walls, thatched roofs.” 

No. 2. A medical officer, long established, and of 
considerable experience in an important district of the 
Union, says as to this : — 

“The general condition of the agricultural labourers, 
in my opinion, is much better than when I came here 
26 years ago, and I think they are well provided for, 
except in some few cases that nothing could do good 
for. 

“The work of improvement of the- labourers 
dwellings is going on at a very slow rate indeed. 

“I am of opinion some 10 or 12 cottages are re- 
quired in this electoral division alone. I think it is 
the worst division in any part of the Union.” 

No. 3. An experienced constabulary sergeant re- 
porting on his district, which has for its centre an 
important town, says : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourers 
is fair, but a good number of them would need better 
provision to be made for them. 

“ Cottages such as those erected under the Act, with 
land attached, would be a great advantage for those 
occupying inferior houses with little or no land. 

“The labourer's wages are sometimes increased 
by the earnings of his wife, or other members of his 
family. 


“They are often idle in bad weather, and it must b.— X. 

then be difficult for them to find the means of Mount- 
living.” M !i± CK ' 

No. 4. Another equally experienced and intelligent 
constabulary sergeant, whose district also includes an 
important town, says on the same subject : — 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourers 
is fair. The great drawback is that in most cases they 
hold no land, except what their employers, the farmers, 
may give them. They are, therefore, unable to 
supplement their small earnings by the rearing of pigs 

“ As a rule the family of the labourer ranges up to 
seven or eight, and without some other means of 
support, his weekly wages are not sufficient for his 
wants.” 

No. 5. A medical officer of standing and experience 
in an important district in the north of the Union, 

‘ ‘ As regards the wages paid to the ordinary labourers, 

I believe them to be good, 2s. and 2s. 4d. per day in 
some cases, but in the majority of cases the employ- 
ment is not permanent ” ; and in regard to their house 
accommodation, he adds : — 

“ The cottage accommodation for the labourers in 
Mountmelick Union is, in my opinion, in very many 
cases, bad, both as regards room and situation.” 

No. 6. A resident proprietor and deputy lieutenant 
of tbe county, who takes an earnest and kindly interest 
in the well-being of the working classes around him, 
says, as to their general condition : — 

“As a rule they are well off, comfortable, indeed 
better off than the small farmers.” 

He adds, in connexion with the question as to their 
housing : — 

“Amongst the farmers there are several who have 
houses for their men ; these as a rule are not well kept,” 
while to those holding cottages under the Board of 
Guardians he makes the following interesting reference. 

He says as to this : — 

“ The Guardians of Mountmelick Union have built 
several labourers' houses in the district. It is one of 
the great, faults in the plan of these cottages that they 
cost a great deal too much money for the accommoda- 
tion in them. At the same time it is a most remarkable 
fact that the whole condition of the occupants seems to 
change when they move from the old miserable hovels 
into these comparatively comfortable houses. 

“ They dress much better, keep their houses far more 
neatly, and I have many come to me to ask for flower 
roots to plant in their gardens, and in flower boxes in 
their windows.” 

Extracts from other evidence to substantially the same 
effect might be readily added here, but those just given 
may probably be accepted as faii'ly and fully enough 
representing the general state of the facts as they at 
present exist. 

65. In paragraph 10 of this report details have been industries, 
given showing the extensive industrial developments Mount- 
which existed at Mountmelick less than 60 years ago, ,n0 1 • 
when Mr. Lewis, of London, published (1837) his well 

known and valuable Topographical Dictionary of 
Ireland. 

Since that date a considerable change for the worse 
has, it is to be regretted, taken place in this respect, as 
will presently appear, while the population of the town 
has within the same interval fallen from 4,577 to 2,623, 
this being equal to a reduction of 1,954 or nearly 43 
per cent, within that time. 

The present industries to be noted throughout the 
Union generally, are as follows : — 

66. Mountmelick. — The Messrs. Milner have a factory Mount- 
of long standing for the manufacture of tweeds and 
frieze, “ Mountmelick frieze ” having always held a 
conspicuous place in public favour and repute. 

The factory is worked both by steam and water power, Number of 
and has in all 19 looms, of which, however, only nino looms, 
are working at the present time. 

The number of hands now permanently employed is Number of 
30, viz., 17 men and 13 females, and the general ,mn(l1 '- 
weekly earnings in connexion with the establishment wages 
by piece-work appear to be, males, 6s. to 15s., females, earned. 
3s. to 12s. 

There is next te be noted an extensive malting in- Malting 
dustry, carried on in connexion with tbe famous Dublin n us 
Brewery of Guinness and Company, the annual output 
amounting to about from 40,000 to 50,000 barrels of 
malt. 
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There are only two men employed throughout the 
entire j'ear at weekly wagos of lli. each; hut during 
the milting season, viz., from 1st October to 1st June, 
the number of hands employed varies at different 
periods from 50 to even as many as 130, the average 
being, however, only about 60, and the weekly wages 
ranging from 11*. to 17*., with a few boys at 10*. 

The hours of labour are 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with 2 hours 
for meals. 

The iron foundry which next claims notice here 
appears to be now worked on a very reduced scale, as 
compared with what is chronicled by Lewis. 

Tho number of hands employed at the present time 
consist only of throe ordinary labourers, with Sveekly 
wages of 12*., and 10 smiths and moulders at 30s., 
with one additional man for lathe work at 15s. 

Tho work dono at the present time appears to consist 
chiefly of the general repair of machinery of all sorts; 
the new work done being now confined, as I under- 
stand, to mill machinery and fittings, &c. 

There remains .but a. tannery and bottling store to be 
added to the list. 

It employs. 15 labourers at weekly wages pf 8s. to 
9*. ; two carriers, paid by piecework, each earn about 
25*. a week, and the foreman receives 18*. 

67. 'Maryborough. — Mr. j Odium has here an extensive 
flour mill with two branches in the immediate' neigh- 
bourhood. 

These mills employ between them 62 hands in all, 
at weekly wages of from 10*. to 12*., 10 of them re- 
ceiving free houses in addition. 

The weekly output is about 600 sacks. 

There is also an extensive malting industry carried 
on for eight months, September to April ; the annual 
output is about 35,000 barrels of malt, and the number 
of hands employed is 50, of whom 28 get 13*. a week, 
with a gratuity of 2s. a week at end of season, and 22 
ordinary labourers receiving 10*. a week, with small 
gratuities at Christmas. 

These appear to exhaust the very moderate list of 
local industries at present to be met with here ; but it 
is to be observed that in former times the woollen 
manufacture was extensively carried on in the neigh- 
bouring districts. 

68. Portarlington. — The list here becomes a still 
more meagre one. There is a limited malting industry 
carried on for seven or eight months of the year ; the 
annual output is about 11,000 barrels of malt, and the 
number of hands employed is 16, with wages ranging 
from 11*. to 15s.. weekly. 

There is only to be noted in addition' to this, one flour 
mill employing 20 mon, at weekly wages of from 9s, to 
12*., the average being about 10s. 

There was formorly a small manufactory for tobacco, 
and another for soap and candles, but only directed to 
the limited purpose of purely local supply. 

69. Mountratji.— There is now scarcely any industry 
deserving of the name to be specially, noted here. 

The milling industry is nearly extinct in the district, 
and at the present time only employs two hands. 

Thero are eight or nine hands occasionally employed 
by a Dublin maltster, but the work done here m this 
way appears to be confined to the preliminary stage of 
tho process of manufacture, and possesses little or no 
significance as a branch of local industry. 

Iron was at one time extensively made here, and the 
cotton manufacture was, on its decline, substituted 
for it. 

There was formerly an extensive factory.for spinning 
and weaving cotton, which employed about 650 persons, 
namoly, 150 in the mills and about 500 more in weaving 
calicoes at their own homesi Stuff weaving was also 
carried on largely, and there was in addition a large 
brewery and malting establishment, and also a largo 
oil mill, but all these are now here things of the past — 
in fact, “ ancient history.” 

70. There arc extensive tracts of bog in this Union, 
tho outting and saving of the turf in connexion with 
which constitutes a more or less important branch of 
local industry, in certain districts, and as the work is 
for the most part performed between the closing of 
spring and the opening of hay time and harvest work, it 
does not clash with the ordinary agricultural arrange- 
ments. 

There is not here, as described in paragraph 51 of 
my Report on Naas Union, a special class of what are 


termed “bog labourers,” devoting themselves exclu- tih: 
sively to that pursuit. Aomen.. 

The banks are in this Union usually rented, each 
year, from the owners at rents of from about 7s. to 10s. — ' ‘ 

and 14s. the perch,' according to quality, by the neigh- 
bouring small farmers, who, with the help of their 
families, do the work themselves of cutting and pre- 
paring the turf, and then in winter time dispose of it in 
the surrounding towns and country. 

In many instances, however, the banks are rented by 
the large .class of farmers for their own accommodation, 
and .hi such cases the cutting and saving process is 
done by ordinary labourers, usually paid at the rate of 
2s. and 2s. Gd. a day, and in this way several of this 
class find employment at a time when other work is 
slack. 

Employers, who are also the owners, of turbary, give 
it very commonly to their own labourers, either free, 
as a privilege, of at a low or merely nominal charge, 
and in this way many labourers are able to secure an 
abundant supply of fuel at little or no expense: 

71. In certain localities many labourers find employ- Quim-vm... 
ment also, either constant of during part of the year, 

at quarrying, at which the wages earned amount to >r “ ll " r ' 
about 12s. a week. Some axe also' employed under the 
county surveyor in 'breaking stones for the public roads, 
at which 10*. a week . are earned. It is difficult to 
ascertain the precise number engaged in these par- 
ticular works, but there is 'no doubt that they in some 
districts contribute materially to swell the ordinary 
resources of a section of the labouring population. 

72. Beyond what has just been enumerated there are 
no industries, not immediately connected with the 
cultivation and management of the land, to be noted in 
any part of the Union, so far as I was able to ascer- 
tain. 

73. Creameries, which formed so prominent a topic Creameries, 
in my last report — that on Kilmallock Union— have, of 
course, no existence here, where dairy fanning, at least 

upon anything like an extensive scale, is altogether 
unknown. 

X. — Conclusion. 

74. I have now brought to a close the tenth Report it 
has been my duty to submit to the Royal Commission 
on Labour with respect to the general condition of the 
agricultural labourers in the several districts of the 
country assigned to me for inquiry, and as I have in this 
case had occasion to enter rather more minutely than 
usual into some of the heads I have had to deal with, 
not very much, I . think, remains that can be here use- 
fully added in the shape of a general summary. 

75. Complaints have in numerous instances here, as Constuiw-r 
in Other places, been urged by the labourers both as to ment?" ' 
their want of constant employment and the insufficiency 

of their wages, but the weight of evidence obtained by insur- 
me tends to show that as regards the first of these points fleienoy of 
the grounds for complaint are a good deal less here than' ' vas ‘ s ‘ 
is generally experienced, and that even where they do 
exist the remedy lies, in great measure, at least, with 
the labourers themselves. As regards the second, 
most of the labourers that I have examined are, I think, 
fully sensible of the fact that the farmers are not just 
now in a position to deal at all more liberally with 
them ; indeed, in this repect it may well be doubted 
whether, at the present moment, many of the labourers 
in this Union are not, as an intelligent and well-informed 
correspondent, already quoted in paragraph 32, has 
expressed it, really “ better off than the small farmers.” 

76. The real and substantial grievance, however. House 
urged by the labourers here centres in the question of aecommn- 
their house accommodation, and I have already dwelt a °"' 
so fully on this aspect of their case that nothing further 
remains te.be added upon it in this place. 

77. The subject of rural allotments for town labourers Rural allot 
has as yet scarcely anywhere attracted the attention 

from local authorities that it seems to deserve, but I labourers, 
collect from the views conveyed to me by some very 
competent judges that there are at length symptoms to 
be observed, of a growing tendency in the public mind 
to recognise how important a factor it really is in the 
practical solution of the problem of how the labourers’ 
position can best be rendered reasonably comfortable 
and satisfactory. 

78. It is amongst the town labourers undoubtedly Town 
that the difficulties presented by the subject are felt labourers, 
with the greatest force. 

i For many of this class it is to be feared that not much 
'in the way of amelioration can be hoped for, but a large 
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tub ■ and important section of the body occupy a different 
A.iKicct- position, and for suck of these as, from various causes, 
uwiuber. would probably be found either unable or unwilling to 
— remove, under any circumstances, into .the country; — 
though doing agricultural work — it is, I think, un- 
questionable that the possession of plots of ground, 
within a reasonable distance of their present homes, 
would, with eropek limitations, prove an almost in- 
calculable advantage. 

The measure is, it is to be observed, one involving 
vastly less expense’ and delay than the erection of new 


cpttages entails, and it may, under tho circumstances, B.— : X. 

be perinitted to share tho hope, entertained now, I am mkmck*. 
aware, by many thoughtful observers of the situation, — ■ 

that the question will engage the early and serious 
consideration of thoso in whose nanjls have been placed 
the duty and responsibility of practically administering 
it. 

I have, &c. 

(Sighed) W. PV O’Brien, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A. 


Statement handed in at close op his Examination on 
the 17th April, 1893, by JonN Doyle, Secretary op 
TIIE MOUNTRATH BRANCH OF THE IRISH DEMOCRATIC 
Labour Federation, showing the Number of La- 
bourers IN THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE DISTRICT AND 
THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THEIR EMPLOYMENT, &C. • 



Number of men employed under Sir Charles Henry 
Coote, Bart., Ballyfine Demesne, Mountrath, consisting 
of the Townlands BalTyfine, Deerpark, Drim and 
Rcdcastle, SO. All of whom hold from 10 acres to 
2 acres of land as yearly tenants, with the exception of 
two men, one of whom is a “ cottager ” and has one 
acre of land attached to his house. The average rate 
of wages paid to those men employed are from 7s. to 
10s. per week, and are subjected to no broken time. 
Number of boars eacb man is required to labour daily 
is : ten, commencing to work at 7 a.m., returning to 
dinner at 12, returning to work at 1 o’clock and retires 
at 6 p.m. The majority of those men have horned 
cattle, horse, and iii some oases donkeys, swine and 
poultry. Factory Street, Mountrath Upper, contains 
33 working men, 12 of whom are qnarrymen and stone- 
breakers, aud may be looked upon as the “ sweating 
system,” as they have to walk daily to and from their 
work six miles, which amounts in the year to upwards 
of 1,800 miles, for which they are paid nothing, as their 
work is given by task, and has to earn their daily hire 
after sojourning this distance. Their employer is Mr. 
Benjamin Cullen, overseer, under the supervision of 
Mr. H. V. White, county surveyor. Those men are 
also employed on the roads from about the. 15th 
November to the 15t,h February, when they receive at 
the rate of 10s. per week, and has to travel daily from 
six to 10 miles, and are subj ecti.to •: broken times if the 
day comes wet, or through a continu an ce of frost or 
snow. And if after walking five miles in the morning 
to their work, and if the day comes wet, they would 
have to return and be allowed nothing ; only eight men 
who have constant employment from Mr. E. Bowe at 
12s. per week. The remaining 21 have no constant 
employment ; they have no surplus of any kind, but 
solely dependent on what they earn to-day to support 
themselves and their families to-morrow. They are in 
a state of wretchedness and poverty, in many cases a 
state of domesticity sleeping with pigs. Their hoveli; — 
not houses— are disgraceful to humanity, deprived of 
light, ventilation, accommodation and apartments for 
either sex. For these hovels they have to pay a rent 
of Is., Is. 2d. and Is. 4 d. weekly. In many cases house- 
lords subdivide their houses with a view of extracting 
exorbitant rents from them. There is another and 
grosser anomaly existing in this matter. If those 
unfortunate tenants fail to pay to , the. houselords this 
exorbitant rent demanded by them punctually, they 
are summoned before a petty court of jurisdiction and 
have no alternative permitted or allowed them only to 
quit after the expiration of seven, 10, or 14 days, 
whichever number happens to come first to the mouths 
of the magistrates who may happen to preside and 
adjudicate in the case. 

Church Street andLawlor’s Lane contain 25 labouring 
men, of which the same state of affairs may be applied. 
Shannon Street and Lower Mountrath contain 51 
workin" men, 11 of which may be looked onaB constant 
men in the employment of Messrs. Telford, Miller, 
Ernest Rowe and L. D. Mulhall, two men at second 
named, and allowed the rate of wa"es given by other 
employees, two men at first named receive 12s. per 
week, but have to work over hours, five at third named 
and receive from 7s. to 9s. per week ; those men are 


indoor labourers employed in a mill and work ten hours 
daily, except in the case of night work, when they are 
allowed extra pay. Two of those men have a surplus, 
having pensions from the army of Is. a day. Three 
men at fourth named and receives 12s. per week, aud 
has to work over honrs ; they are bound to work also on 
Sunday. 

Forest, Spawhill, and Kilbricken contain 14 workmen, 
10 of which are employed by Mi-. John Hawksworth, 
•T.P., four of whom are Cottagers, and receive from 4s. 
to 7s. and 8s. a week ; in addition to their wages they 
are allowed one rood of land for potato crop, tilled, 
manured, grubbed, moulded, dug out, a turf bank cut 
and drawn home, with the grass of a cow and the milk of 
same free. The other six have from two to eight acres of 
land and tnrf hanks and cow, ass, swine, and poultry. 
The remaining four men are in the employment of Mr. 
Jas. Corroy and receive 8s. per week, two with houses 
free have cows, calves, swine, donkey, and poultry, land 
tilled and sowed by employers. 

Coote Street and Cold Blow contain 51 working men, 
nine of which are constantly employed, three men at 
St. Bridget’s Convent, and receive weekly 10s., one of 
them has a surplus of three roods of land house property 
let to three weekly tenants, the remaining two have a 
surplus, being army pensioners at Is. a day. St. 
Patrick’s Monastery, five men, 10s. for outside men, 6 d. 
stopped for house, four domestic servants, one at 6s., 
one at 5s., one at 4s., and one at Is. od., Thomas Dunno 
one man at 9s. per week constant. Mr. John Dwyer, 
one constant man at 10s. per week. Dr. Fisher, two 
men 12s. in summer and 10s. in winter. John Farrell, 
one constant man at 10s. per week, no broken time. 

. Shannon Road contains 14 working men, one who has 
constant employment from Mr. Clegg at 10s. per week, 
"ho alsd holds about" fiVb ; acres of land, cow, donkey, 
swine; and -poultry, the -remainder have -no -constant 
employment, any day when called upon ; receive Is. and 
diet per day. 

Derrough contains 11 working men, three of whom 
arc constant with Mr. Murphy and receive 9s. a week, 
two of them hold land, bow, donkey, .swine, and 
poultry. 

Cappagh contains 15 working men ; some have con- 
stant employment from Mr. Seale, Clonenagh, and hold 
land, have cow, donkey, swine and poultry. 

Rushin contains 11 workingmen; three receive 
employment from Mr. William Murphy, one receives 
108. per week and house free, another receives 5s. per 
week, house and garden free. 

Derrycanton contains 11 working men, two have 5s. 
per week with diet in summer and is. in winter. 


Deerpark - - - 33 

Factory Street - - 33 

Church Street - - - - 25 

Shannon Street - - 14 

Coote Street and Cold Blow - 51 

Forest, Spawhill, and Kil- 
bricken - - - 14 


Derrycanton 
Cappagh- 
Derrougb - 
RuBhin Road - 


11 

15 

11 

11 


218 labourers. 

Constant men employed in the 
different divisions - - 72 


146 inconstant 
labourers in the different divisions. 
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B.— X 
Mount- 
melick. 

CORRESPONDENCE — UNDER DATE AprIL-MaY, 

between Labourers of Mountrath, Local Govern- 
ment Board, Dublin, and Mountmelick Board of 
Guardians, submitted by Secretary of Labour 
Federation on 17th April, 1893, in support of Com- 
plaint AS TO REFUSAL OF GUARDIANS TO ENTERTAIN 
Representations of Labourers seeking Cottages. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Local 
Government Board, Dublin. 

Hon. Gentlemen, — 

We, the undersigned agricultural labourers resident 
in this the Mountrath division of the Mountmelick 
Union, being denied benefits of the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, 1883 to 1885, by the Board of Guardians acting 
as the Sanitary Authority for the said Union, notwith- 
standing that we have complied with the necessary 
instructions, as the enclosed requisition will show, in 
sending representation forms properly filled and signed 
by the requisite number of ratepayers in the month of 
.June 1891, now beg most respectfully to appeal to your 
Board to take the necessary steps to have those farms 
considered and an improvement scheme prepared if the 
forms are found to be correct. We do so because the 
Guardians have refused to consider them during all the 
time they are in their keeping, and because they 
decided not to consider them when they received the 
enclosed requisition. We are therefore now appealing 
from the Sanitary Authority to your Board, which 
power the Act of 1891 gives us, for you to assume the 
power of the Sanitary Authority. Wo believe we are 
acting within our rights, and hope you will favourably 
consider our appeal, as otherwise wo will be altogether 
denied the benefits of an Act of Parliament which 
Legislature intended for us. We have gone on sanitary 
grounds and had the sanitary officer visit and inspect 
our houses according to application we made to the 
Guardians when sending them our forms ; some of us 
sent forms previous to June 1891 that were never 
considered. Any communication your Board may wish 


turA 1 

to make to us respecting this appeal can be made 
through J. Doyle, whom we have appointed from 
amongst us for the purpose. 

No. 17,729/92, 

Mountmelick Union, 

Local Government Board, 

S IK) Dublin, 7th May, 1892. 

With reference to the communication dated 
25th ultimo, signed by you and others relative to 
certain “ representations ” made to the Board of 
Guardians of Mountmelick Union under the Labourers 
Acts, I am directed by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland to forward to you herewith an extract from 
the Guardians’ minutes of 30th ultimo on the subject. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) D. Mac Sheahan, 

Assistant Secretary. 

No. 17,729/92. 

Extract from Guardians’ Minutes, 

Dated 30th April 1892. 

Read letter from Local Government Board No. 16,671, 
dated 29th April 1892, forwarding, to be laid before the 
Board of Guardians for their observations, a memorial 
which they have received from certain agricultural 
labourers resident in the electoral division of Mountrath, 
complaining of the failure of the Guardians to take 
action on representations made to them under the 
Labourers Acts. 

Ordered.— That the Local Government Board be 
informed that the Board of Guardians have this day 
taken out contracts for the erection of cottages under 
the third Provisional Order, 12 in number, there being 
in all under this scheme 20 cottages. They have also 
considered the representations under a fourth scheme 
(Provisional Order of which has been issued) and when 
these cottages are in a state of advancement, the 
Guardians purpose considering the representations 
ALLUDED TO AS UNDER A FIFTH SCHEME. 
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APPENDIX c. 
MOUNTMELICK UNION. 

Return of Contract Prices for Workhouse Supplies. 


Article. 

1883. 

1893. 

Quantity. 

Article. 

1883. 

1893. 

Quantity. 



v 

d. 

& 


d. 




£ 

s. d. 

& 

s. 

d. 



0 

0 

5? 

0 

0 

4 

per 4 lbs. 

Coal (Wigan) 

1 


1 


10 

per ton. 



15 

0 

0 

11 

0 



Potatoes 





„ 120 boxes. 


0 

ft 

7 

0 

6 




Turf 









10i- 


1 

8 



Blankets - 










0 

0 

94- 


gallon. 



— 


3 

0 







1 

6 


lb. 

Shirting Calico 





01 

per yard. 

Eg|s 








lb. 

Flannel 

0 




„ yard. 



9£ 






Check 

0 

0 11 



21 

„ yard. 


o 

0 

0 

5 


lb. 

Frieze - 

0 

6 3 

0 

5 

„ yard. 


1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 


cwt. 

Corduroy 

0 

1 9 



> 

„ yard. 

Candles 


// 










_ 

_ 





26th April, 1893. 


(Signed) Richard Goodbody, 

Clerk of Union. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 






Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

Sir, 13tli June 1893. 

1. I have the honour to report, for the information 
of the Royal Commission on Labour, that I arrived in 
Carlow on the 10th ultimo, and that during the interval 
between that date and the 3rd instant I applied myself to 
the closest local investigation in my power to institute, 
into the circumstances and conditions under which the 
Agricultural Labourer lives and works at the present time 
in that Union. 

2. In pursuance of this object I adopted, on my arrival 
in the Union, the same course that I have in previous 
reports described to obtain the fullest possible information 
on the several points embraced in the scope of my inquiry ; 
and on the 11th ultimo I attended the weekly meeting of 
the Board of Guardians, for the purpose of explaining to 
the members the nature of my mission there, and inviting 
their co-operation in furtherance of it. 

3. From the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman, as well 
as from many other members of that body, I subsequently 
received the most valuable information and assistance — an 
observation which applies likewise to the Clerk of the 
Union, and to the several Medical and other Union Officers 
to whom, in the course of my investigation, it became 
necessary for me to make reference. 

4. I have, at the same time, to repeal the acknowledgment 
it has already so frequently fallen to me to make of the 
cordial and effective aid for which I have been indebted to 
the officers and men of the Royal Irish Constabulary here, 
as in every district of the country with which it lias been 
my duty to deal. 

5. In addition to Carlow itself I attended, for the purpose 
of taking the evidence of labourers, farmers, and others, at 
the following conveniently distributed centres of popula- 
tion ; viz. : — Borris and Ballinree in the south ; Myshall, 
Ballon, and Tullow in the east; Milford, Leighlinbridge, 
and Fenagh in the centre ; Bagenalstown in the south- 
west ; and Doonane and Ballickmoyler in the north- 
west : — and in the course of my visits to these several 
quarters I availed myself, as far as practicable, of the 
opportunity of inspecting the houses of the labourers, both 
those erected by the Board of Guardians and others, and 
of making myself generally acquainted with the domestic 
surroundings, and ordinary circumstances of the occupants. 

6. I, as usual, take leave to preface my detailed report 
with some observations explanatory of the general character 
of the district. 


7. Carlow is, with the single exception of Louth, the 
smallest in extent of the thirty-two counties into which 
Ireland is divided. It comprehends in all an area of only 
221,293 acres which is, it maybe remarked, exceeded in 
extent in four instances by single Baronies met with in 
other counties. 

Nearly four-fifths of the entire county are comprised in 
the Poor Law Union of Carlow itself, the remainder being 
divided between the Unions of Shillelagh and Enniscorthy 
on the east, and New Ross to the south, which include 
between them more than one-fifth of the entire area of this 
county. 


I'nion of 8. The Union is an entirely inland district, being 
Carlow. watered on its eastern side by the river Slancy, and on the 
west by the Barrow, and being bounded bn the north by 
Boundaries, the Unions of Athy and Baltinglass, on the east by the 
Unions of Shillelagh and Enniscorthy, south by that of 
New Ross, and west by those of Kilkenny, Castlecomer, 
and Abbeyleix. 

Statistics of It is divided for Poor Law purposes into 45 separate 
mon. Electoral Divisions of which 34, with an area of 148,020 
acres, or four-fifths of the entire, are situated in the 
County Carlow, and 11, with an area of 37,134 acres, or 
one-fifth of the entire, in the Queen’s County. 

The area of the whole Union is 185,154 acres, and the 
Poor Law Valuation 150,064/., which, being divided into 
the area and population, gives an average of 16s. 2d. per 
acre, and 41. 3s. 2d. per head of the present population of 
36,067, as against 41,120 the census return for 1881, and 
45,734 in 1871, — this being equivalent to a reduction of 


5,053 or 12.9 per cent., and of 9,667 or more than 21 per B.-Xl. 
cent, of the population of the years 1881 and 1871 respec- Carlow. 
tively. 

9. The total number of holdings in the Union, including 
in the calculation, however, both town and county ratings 
— is 9,576 — which, divided into the area and valuation, 
gives for each an average of 19 acres in extent, with a 
valuation of 15/. 13s. 3d. 

10. The general appearance presented by the surface of Physical 
the country though undulating considerably, is that of a ftjtjjj™ 8 of 
fairly level and quite exceptionally well-wooded plain, but 

in the south-western division — constituting the south- 
eastern corner of the Queen’s County — the land becomes 
more hilly and uneven, and in this quarter of the Union 
are encountered extensive beds of anthracite coal. 

In the south-eastern extremity of the Union the land 
becomes poorer in character and here there is an extensive 
range of mountains encountered, the principal of which — 

Mount Leinster — rises to a height of more than 2,600 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

11. The geological character of the several districts is a Geological 

good deal diversified. formation. 

Drawing a line from north to south through the centre 
of the Union, the soil of the entire country Iving to the 
east of this rests on granite. To the west of this line the 
formation is of the limestone series, succeeded by belts of 
shales and limestone grit — next to which come, in the 
north-western section of the Union, the coal measures of 
the Queen’s County, to which reference has been already 
made. 

12. The nature of the soil may be pronounced to be The soil, 
generally good, the average valuation per acre being, it has 

been seen, over 16s., but there are great diversities as to 
this presented in different parts of the Union. 

In some places the prevailing character is that of alight 
gravel, in others it is either a good loam, or clay, while in 
less favoured localities it is found to be poor, sometimes 
wet, and, generally speaking, of inferior value. 

The disparity observable in this respect will be most con- - 

veniently explained by the following illustrations extracted 
from the rate books, and showing the ratio borne by valu- 
ation to area in each of the five most favourably and most 
unfavourably circumstanced oft he rural Electoral Divisions 
respectively, viz. 

No. 1. Inferior Soil. 



Rathanna 
Ardougli 
Ridge - 
Myshall 
Garryliill 



6 


No. 2. Superior Soil. 



13. The size of the farms ranges from about 30 
acres — 40 being probably as close an approximatior 
fair general average as it would be possible to make. 


Q 2 
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Carlow. 


Number of 



Nature of 
farming. 




Butter 
making and 
farming. 


Carlow 

market. 

Athy 

niarkot. 


Carlow. 


liagenals- 
town and 
l’ullow. 


There are some large farms, however, to be met with— 
of from 300 to 500 acres and upwards in extent— and on 
the other hand , and as balancing these, numerous, very small 
holdings are also to be noted. _ 

In connexion with this point the test supplied by toe 
number of qualified jurors returned from this Union may 
here, as in other cases, be referred to. 

'ITie qualification prescribed as to this in the County 
Carlow is a valuation of 40/. in the country and 10/. in the 
towns and the total number qualified under these heads 
in Carlow Union is 872; of whom 217, or nearly one-fourth 
of the entire number, possess the higher qualification of 
I00Z. valuation, entitling them to serve as special jurors. 

14. The system of farming adopted throughout the 
different districts of this Union is of a mixed character- 
embracing dairy farming, and the rearing and fattening of 
dry stock and sheep, in combination with tillage, which, 
though much less now than in past times, is still pursued 
on a substantial scale. 

The proportion of the farms usually devoted to tillage 
varies considerably in different quarters, according to the 
nature of the soil and its greater or less adaptability to 
this purpose. 

It is variously estimated at from a tenth to nearly one- 
half of the holdings ; but a fourth would appear to be 
about a fair general average. 

The crops grown are for the most part oats, barley, 
potatoes, mangolds, and turnips ; with, in certain cases, 
where the existing conditions are found favourable to it, 
some, but not much, wheat. 

A good deal of the land is, also, of course, necessarily de- 
votea each year to meadowing for the winter feed of the 
cattle ; but the processes of cutting and saving this crop 
are now largely effected by the use of machinery, a.nd 
farmers at the present time usually employ in connexion 
with them only a limited amount of manual labour. 

As between dairy and dry stock farming the latter would 
appear to be in most places the decidedly predominating 
element at the present time. The former, it has been re- 
presented to me, shows, in some districts at least, a tendency 
to decline of late, owing to the great difficulty experienced 
in finding servants suitable for this particular purpose. 
IIow far this may the case I cannot pronounce, but the 
circumstance referred to is not, I think, unlikely to have 
operated to some extent, at least, in the direction indicated ; 
as it will be seen from what I have stated on this subject in 
paragraph 21 of my report on Kilmallock that were it not 
for the services of immigrants annually obtained from 
Kerry and West Cork, the many dairy farmers of that 
Union would find themselves placed in a somewhat similar 
predicament in regard to this. 

Be the fact as to this, however, as it may, the butter in- 
dustry still continues to constitute a very material factor 
in the agricultural operations of the district, as may be 
judged from the fact that during the past twelve months as 
many as 4,142 firkins, of 75 lbs. nett, were sold by the 
neighbouring farmers to the three local buyers established 
in the town of Carlow, at prices ranging from 80s. to 105s. 
per cwt., this being in addition to what was, during the 
same period, disposed of in Athy, from certain portions of 
the Queen’s County, to which that market is the most 
adjacent. 

15. The Union comprehends within its limits five towns 
of more or less local importance, viz., Carlow, population, 
(>,619 ; Bagenalstown, 1,920; Tullow, 1,773; Leighlin- 
bridge, 744, and Borris, 518 ; in addition to which are to be 
noted the three Bmall villages of Ballickinoyler, 119 ; 
Ballon, 118, and Arless, 77. 

Of these Carlow, which is at once the local capital of 
both the county and the Union, is by far the most con- 
siderable and important in every respect. 

It stands on the eastern bank of the river Barrow, into 
which another river, the Burren, flows at the southern end 
of the town. 

It is entitled to take rank as a specially thriving and 
prosperous country town of its class, as well as being, in 
most respects, a particularly orderly and weii regulated one, 
not inaptly, I think, described by an Irish historian as being 
“ a place of high antiquity, with an air of modern neatness.” 
The towns of Bagenalstown and Tullow, though of only 
secondary importance as compared with Carlow, are never- 
theless by no means insignificant, as centres of commercial 
and general industry, in the prosperous agricultural dis- 
tricts of which they constitute respectively the local business 
capitals. 


• Distribution 16. The ownership of property in this Union is a good 
of estates. deal divided. The principal estates to be roted are those 
of the Right. Hon. H. Bruen, the Earl of Bessborough, 
Mr. W. M. Kavanagh, Sir Thomas P. Butler, Bart., 
Mr. 1). R. Pack-Beresford, Mr. Newton Mr. Browne- 


Clayton, Sir Charles Coote, Bart., Mrs. Adair, Mr. The 
D uckett, and Mr. Burton, the majority of whom reside in ti- 

the Union on their respective estates, and the remainder in Laboubeb 
the counties immediately adjoining. 

17. As a rule the labourers in this Union appear, so far Distribution 
as I could judge, to be conveniently placed as regards °I labourers, 
proximity to their daily work. 

They are both concentrated in towns and villages, and 
also dispersed over the rural districts, partly in houses on 
the lands of the farmers who employ them, and others, and 
partly also in cottages erected on sites specially selected by 
the Board of Guardians. 

In some instances the distance to be travelled is said, to 
be as much as two or three miles, but these are certainly 
altogether exceptional cases, and generally speaking it is 
probable that it is rarely found necessary to exceed a half 
or three-fourths of a mile each way going to and returning, 
from work. 

18. The financial position of the Union may be pro- Financial 

nounced to be, upon the whole, very favourable. position. 

There are six baronies either wholly or partly included in County 
the County Carlow portion of the Union, and the poundage Ca r>»'v 
of the two assessments on these for County rate in 1892 ra s " 
ranged from Is. 8 d. to 2s. 4</., with an addition of 6£(Z., in 
the case of portions of two baronies to meet a railway 
guarantee. 

There are two baronies partly included in the Queen’s Queen’s 
County portion of the Union, and the assessment on these 
for the same period was in one case Is. 7f d. y and in the 
other 2s. 2d. 

The poor rate for the present year ranges from a minimum Poor rate, 
of 10<Z. to a maximum of 3s. 8c/., in the Town Electoral 
Division of Tullow, but the rate for the entire Union does 
not exceed an average of Is. 8c/., to which there is only to 
be added the amount of 551/. included in the present rate Seed rate, 
in repayment of the second instalment of the debt under 
the Seed Supply Act of 1890-91. 

19. The following are the comparative statistics of Statistics of 
pauperism for the years 1882 and 1892 respectively, viz : — pauperism. 


Average number in workhouse 
„ „ on outdoor relief - 


General average cost of maintenance per ' 


From these figures it will be observed that though the 
decline in the number of workhouse inmates has been but 
slight within the decade quoted, there has been a reduction 
in the total number relieved of 175, or about 13 per cent., 
while the average weekly cost of maintenance has, it will 
be observed, fallen during the same period by 2d. per 

20. This concludes the several preliminary observations cciclusiou 
it seemed desirable I should offer by way of preface to my 0 f prelimi- 
report, which I shall now proceed to submit, dealing "aryobser 
with each of the prescribed heads of inquiry in the same T0 l0 " s ‘ 
order that I have hitherto invariably observed. 

I. Supply of Labour. 

21. In some districts it is represented that the supply of 
good and capable labourers is found to be insufficient to 
meet the demand during the busy seasons ; but, as this 
has now led to a very general resort at such times to the 
use of agricultural machinery, it is probable that the 
inconvenience experienced from this cause is only partial 
and of short duration. 

There has been in this respect a decided decrease in the 
supply during the last 10 or fifteen years. 

22. There is no immigration here of labourers of any Iminigm- 
class or at any season . 

It is stated, on nearly all hands, that the labourers of 
the present day are, as a rule, neither as efficient nor as 
willing workers as those of former times, owing to the fact 
that the emigration drain which has been experienced has 
been here, as elsewhere, mainly supplied from the ranks of 
the best and most capable of the class. 
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As compared with other districts there is no perceptible 
difference, the falling off experienced in this respect being 
of almost universal application. 

II. Conditions of Engagement. 

23. The conditions of engagement vary a good deal in 
this, as, indeed, it may be said, in every Union that I have 
visited. 

Except in the caso of resident farm labourers, who are 
always engaged for a quarter, half-year, or year, the hiring 
is usually by the week, — in busy seasons often only by 
the day — but notwithstanding this limitation the same 
labourers are commonly retained in their employment for 
years — in fact during good behaviour. 

24. As regards the all important question of continuity 
or constancy of employment throughout the year, there is 
the same diversity of statement here that has been met with 
I may say, everywhere else — the labourers in many cases 
representing that they are left in complete idleness for 
periods variously estimated at from a quarter to more 
than half the year — while competent witnesses on the 
other side have expressed a very confident opinion that, at 
the present time, no “ industrious and capable labourer,” 
if willing to accept reasonable wages, need be idle in any 
part of the Union during any of the recognized working 
days. 

25. It is chiefly, though not by any means exclusively, 
from amongst the labourers concentrated in the towns and 
villages that complaints under this head are heard, and 
there can, I think, be no doubt that amongst this class are 
to be met numerous cases in which idleness and consequent 
privation and suffering are experienced as the common lot 
during the winter period — though it is not always at all 
easy to determine, with strict justice, how far this state of 
things is referable to circumstances beyond control, and 
how far the responsibility for it rests, in reality, with the 
labourers themselves. 

In the rural districts of Carlow Union I believe that 
failure to obtain fairly constant employment must be a 
matter of rare occurrence, except perhaps as regards a class 
of labourers who have frequently attended before me to 
make complaint as to this, — namely, men who are, in 
reality, partially beyond their labour, and who are conse- 
quently not likely to be engaged by ordinary employers 
save under pressure of necessity or during the hurried 
seasons. 

26. In my report on Naas Union — paragraph 14 — I took 
occasion to advert to the fact that there the labourers en- 
joyed, in quite exceptional degree, the great advantage of 
having a class of resident gentry living continuously at 
home, and, amongst other benefits conferred by them, 
affording to the working population of their respective dis- 
tricts much valuable employment throughout the year. 

The same observation applies in at least an equal degree 
in the present instance, and no doubt can, I think, be 
entertained that to this circumstance may, in a very great 
measure be ascribed the orderly and comparatively 
prosperous condition of the working classes generally by 
wbich I have been forcibly impressed in the course of my 
visits to the different districts of the Carlow Union. 

27- A few extracts from the evidence obtained by me 
under this head will best illustrate the diverse points of view 
from which the position of affairs as to this is regarded by 
witnesses of undoubted authority and intimately acquainted 
with the facts of the case in their respective districts. 

In the southern extremity of the Union the Poor Law 
Guardian of the district — an exceptionally intelligent, 
active, and useful local man — who was especially recom- 
mended to me as a valuable witness to be examined as to 
the subject of my inquiry, says as to this : — 

“ I farm 88 Irish acres (144 statute), I have also 
business and county road contracts. I employ on an 
average 25 men throughout the year. 

“There is not in the County Carlow an in- 
dustrious MAN WHO CANNOT GET CONSTANT WORK. 

“ I consider the general condition of the labourers here 
is fairly satisfactory, and where men are idle it is 

23. An extensive resident proprietor, in the same quarter, 
says on this subject : — 

“ The supply of labour in this district is very much less 
than the demand. Farmers are calling out that they can get 
no labourers. I know of several cottages on farmer’s lands 
unoccupied, and which they would gladly let at a nominal 
rent, if they could get labourers to occupy them and work 
for them. The farmer with sons and daughters grown up 


is the man who is making farming pay now-a-days; ” and 
he adds further: — 

“ The farmers have only themselves to blame for the 
dearth of labour. AVhen there were plenty of labourers 
they treated them badly — got the very most they could ous 
of them, worked them when they wanted them in the 
spring and summer, and turned them away in winter. 

“ If they had employed their labourers at a fair wage all 
the year round, and treated them fairly, there would bo no 
dearth of labour now.” 


29. A medical officer of many years' experience in an 
important district in the eastern side of the Union says : — 

“The town agricultural labourers have improved but 
little, and I fear that they are not likely to, as many of 
them are not fond of work, and give, little satisfaction to 
their employers. 

“ One drawback in making the labourers so independent 
of the farmers is they are not so anxious for constant em- 
ployment, and this of course tends to raise wages, and 
make labour scarce ; ” and he further adds as to this : — 

“ I should say the demand for labour is erenter than the 
supply. No industrious steady labourer need he 

30. In illustration of a somewhat different standpoint 
from which the same question is viewed by other witnesses, 

I submit a few additional quotations from the evidence. 

Another experienced medical officer residing in an im- 
portant town district on the western side of the Union 

“The supply of labour is in excess of the de- 
mand during the winter, and as a consequence a 

GREAT MANY ARE UNEMPLOYED AT THAT TIME OF YEAR. 

“ In the spring there is of course more work, and the 
employment is better, while in the harvest it is in excess of 
the supply, and wages run very high.” 

He further adds on the subject : — 

“ I do not think the agricultural labourer can ever find 
constant work, except in those cases where a man is in 
fixed employment with one owner, because of course there is 
more work to be done at one time of the year than another. 

“ Farmers object to haring many constant men, as they 
have not work for them in the slack season, and as a con- 
sequence there is a large floating population of labourers 
who are unemployed for parts of the year. The natural 
result of this is that they are often very destitute ; but at 
the same time their best friends cannot deny that they are 
most improvident. 

“ I HAVE KNOWN A HOUSE WHERE OVER TWO POUNDS 
WEEKLY WAS RECEIVED STEADILY, AND YET THE 
MOMENT A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY GOT ILL AN APPBI- 
CATION WAS MADE FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF.” 

31. The following is an extract from the evidence of the 
Secretary of the “ Carlow Labour Union ” on this 
subject. 

“ I know the agricultural labourers in Carlow. I put 
them down at 150, in town and suburbs— a radius of an 
Irish mile all round. 

“ They are not able to get fairly constant work through- 
out the year. 

“ I would say they have six months agricultural work, 
three months at jobs about the town, and three months 
they are practically idle, except odd jobs — this would be 
the case with about two-thirds of them.” 


32. One further extract which has, I think, rather an im- 
portant bearing on the evidence last quoted, will suffice 
under this head. 

The Secretary of the “ Carlow Branch of the 
National Foresters ” says : — 

“ I am Secretary of the ‘ Irish National Foresters ’ — 
which includes tradesmen and agricultural labourers. 

“ We have 46 or 47 members — it is only a year started 

“ I think the agricultural labourers want better 
houses. 

“AS REGARDS ALLOTMENTS FOR THE LABOURERS IN 
TOWN, DISCRIMINATION WOULD BE NECESSARY. SOME 
WOULD AND SOME WOULD NOT TURN THEM TO USEFUL 
ACCOUNT. 

“ The class of agricultural labourers in this town are of 
an inferior description — consisting of many young lads, and 
many old men. 

“1 DON'T THINK THERE ARE MANY BONA FIDE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS HERE THAT IT WOULD BE 
PRACTICABLE TO DISPERSE OVER THE COUNTRY.” 

Q 3 
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B— xi. 33. The hours of work are usually in summer from 

Carlow. Q a m to (; p -m- with two hours for meals, and in winter 
Hours o! from daylight to dark, breakfast being in the latter case 

work. usually taken before the commencement of work, and only 

one hour allowed for dinner. 

The time devoted to labour would amount, as a rule, to 
aboutten hours daily in summer time, occasionally, perhaps, 
eleven — and about two hours less in winter; the time 
occupied in going to and from work varies a good deal, and 
is not in this estimate taken into account. 

Sunday ;i4. Sunday labour is very limited, and is confined, alto- 

I:i >our. gether to work which from its nature cannot be anywhere 
dispensed with or deferred. 


Olli 


Malting. 


Harvest 



III. Wages and Earnings. 

.35. The general rates of wages at the present time 
allowed in Carlow Union are, where no diet is given 9s. 
and 10s. a week, and where diet — usually consisting of two 
meals — is given, 5s. and (is. But 9s. and 5s. respectively 
are probably the rates most commonly allowed by farmers, 
though special cases are occasionally met with in which 
individual labourers receive as much as 1 Is. and 12s. a week. 

In some instances the wages given with food are said to 
fall as low as 4s. in the winter, and to rise to 7s. in summer, 
but this, I apprehend, is not very common. 

There are also several cases to be noted in which only 
8s. are paid without food, but this too, is riot, I think, 
common, or, perhaps, even a very frequent occurrence. 

In and about the town of Carlow a somewhat higher 
scale prevails, and there 2s. a day would probably be the 
average wages. 

In the case of resident farm servants the wages range 
from 8/. to 14/. a year, all found, according to skill and 
experience— but 10/. and 12/. appear to be about the most 
ordinary rates paid in such cases. 

36. There is little or no piecework to be noted here. 

87. In haytime and harvest the labourers are paid either 
daily or weekly in cash — ordinarily the labourers have no 
perquisites or allowances in addition to the rates of wages I 
have quoted. In the case of the resident gentry, however, 
who themselves are, in some instances, large farmers and 
employers of labour, substantial advantages are, in addition 
to what has been stated, enjoyed by their permanent 
labourers, such as free houses with gardens, or free potato 
ground — frequently tilled and manured for them by the 
owner, and sometimes, as in the case of herds, grazing is 
allowed for one or more cows — or milk is either given free, 
or is sold to them af a reduced price ; also a certain allow- 
ance of fuel is sometimes given. 

Presents are likewise often made in such cases of articles 
of food, clothing, and bedding at Christmas time, and 
assistance in various other ways is frequently extended, as 
in the event of illness, accident, &c. 

In certain special cases, too, small pensions are, I learn, 
sometimes granted here to labourers who have spent many 
years in their employment. 

Where farmers give their labourers either a free house, 
or free potato ground, 1 believe the usual practice to be to 
make on this score some reduction, say, Is. to Is. 6 d. a 
week, according to circumstances and accommodation, in 
the wages allowed. 

38. It can hardly be said that any wages are earned by 
the ordinary class of agricultural labourers in the rural 
districts of this Union in occupations other than agri- 
cultural, at any season — but in certain towns where, as will 
be hereafter explained in the course J of this report, 
malting is more or less extensively carried on, many 
labourers who follow agricultural work during part of the 
year are during about eight months of it enabled to earn 
wages of about 14s. to 15s. weekly at this special branch of 
local industry — which terminates in time to admit of their 
availing themselves of the high rates of agricultural wages 
obtainable in harvest time, never less than from 2s. fid. to 
3s. fid., and even 4s. a day at that season. 

39. The estimated annual earnings of the different classes 
of ordinary labourers who succeed in obtaining constant 
employment are, with food from 13/. to 15/. 12s., and with- 
out food from 231. 8s. to 26/. 

Labourers, who arc specially skilled, and herds receive 
about 28/. 12s. to 31/. 4s. with in many cases allowances of 
a more or less substantial description, but to which it is 
impossible to affix a specific money value. 

40. The earnings of women and children and of labourers 
who, like them, are only casually and not constantly em- 
ployed, constitute, no doubt, a considerable addition to the 
resources of the families here as elsewhere, but they are too 
variable and indefinite to be accurately estimated by any 
fixed standard, as already explained in other reports 
relating to this subject. 


IV. Cottage Accommodation. 


41. If in the neighbouring Union of Mountmelick — the 
last surveyed by me — it became my very disagreeable duty 
to record the strong feeling of dissatisfaction entertained 
in that quarter with respect to the entirely inadequate and 
disappointing manner in which the powers conferred by the 
Labourers’ Acts, 1883-91, were being exercised by the local 
authority there, it is a satisfaction to be able to note, on 
the present occasion, that no similar imputation of remiss- 
ness coul 1, with any show of justice, be possibly directed, 
in this connexion against the administrative action of the 
Board of Guardians of Carlow Union. They have there 
manifestly shown themselves to be fully alive to their 
responsibilities in this important matter, and appear, it is 
only right to testify, to have addressed themselves to the 
executive duty imposed on them in connexion with it in 
a thoroughly earnest, liberal, and practical spirit so far as 
the facts have come under my cognizance. 

The total number of cottages for which the usual official 
sanction has been up to this time obtained is 170. Of these 
145 have been already completed and occupied by labourers, 
at a total cost of about 20,400/., or 120/. per cottage— and 
18 are still in course of erection — the remaining seven 
having been, for sufficient reasons, abandoned. 

It is now proposed to seek for the necessary authority to 
erect as many as 1 50 more, thus bringing the total accommo- 
dation provided in this way to over 300 cottages in all. 

The cottages already occupied are let to the labourers at 
the certainly not at ail excessive rent of Is. a week, and 
afford accommodation as follows, viz. : — Kitchen or living 
room 12'fi X 13 (open to roof), two bedrooms (lofted) 
8-0 X 6'4 X 8 feet high, loft over two bedrooms, scullery 
5 - 6 X 5’fi, piggery, privy, and one half acre of land. 

42. In the new scheme a somewhat different plan has 
been adopted, and the future accommodation provided 
will consist of — 


Kitchen .... 
Three bedrooms 1 . 

2 . 


7-U J 


Cove ceiled 
12 feet high in 
centre, 8 at sides. 


Labourin',' 

enforced. 


Number of 
cottages. 



Proposed 

accommo- 

dation 

scheme. 


Piggery, fowl house, privy, and one acre of land. 

43. In connexion with this subject a few quotations from 
the evidence furnished to me in the course of my inquiry 
may be of some interest, and are accordingly here submitted. 

A medical officer in the west of the Union, already Evidence, 
quoted under another head, says as to this : — 

“ The cottage accommodation in this district was very 
“ bad, but much has been done by the Board of Guardians 
“ in providing excellent cottages, built under the Labourers’ 

“ Acts in recent years. These cottages are eagerly sought 
“ after by the labourers, and are let at a nominal rent, hut 
“ much more might still be done with advantage in the 
“ same direction.” 


Another medical officer speaking as to this, with the 
authority of an experience of over 20 years, says : — 

“ There is no doubt but the position of the agricultural 
“ labourers has been very much improved as to their 
“ cottage accommodation. 

“ The introduction of the Labourers’ Act lias given many 
“ of them who lived in bad thatched houses good slated 
“ cottages, and the addition of the half acre of land has 
“ given them great facilities for the growing of vegetables, 
“ &c., which are a great boon to them; and at Is. per week 
“ they are very cheap, and virtually they have fixity of 
“ tenure. There are not now a great many labourers’ 
“■ cottages in my district that I would consider as being 
“ unfit for human habitation.” 


A third medical officer, also already quoted, speaking 
with reference to the southern extremity of the Union, 
says : — 

“ Since the Labourers’ (Ireland) Act came into force and 
“ has been acted upon, there is a vast improvement in the 
“ housing of the labourers in this district ; and I am glad 
“ to see the Guardians are continuing to build these houses. 

“ They are fairly good but cold, owing to the plan they 
“ are built on, 1 believe this to be the chief point com- 
“ plained of by the occupants. 

“ I should prefer seeing more of them built attached in 
“ pairs, for several reasons. I also think the sleeping rooms 
“ are usually made too small. 

“ The ordinary old thatched cottages are, of course, still 
“ numerous, and many of them have very bad roofs, owing 
“ to the terms upop which labourer and farmer are now, it 
“ is much more difficult for the labourer to procure straw 
“ for thatch than formerly.” 

One further quotation as to this will suffice. 
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AOBICUl- 

LlBODKEB. 


Supervision. 


Owners of 
property, _ 
1 he past. 


Mr.Bruen. 


Mr. 

Kavanagh. 

Other 



Tullow, 


and Leigh 
liubridge 


An influential resident proprietor in the north-eastern 
section of the Union, himself a very extensive farmer, and 
who takes a leading and most useful part in all matters of 
local administration, speaking with reference to the cottage 
accommodation and gardens of the agricultural labourers, 
says:— 

“ These are much improved in the last 20 years — yet more 
“ requiring them — but population having decreased as 
“ many houses are not required. 

“ I do not consider that, as a rule, they are conveniently 
“ placed, and would like to see more together, to form a 
“ village at a cross-roads, and in a central position. 

“ The new cottages are generally well-built and fairly 
“ commodious, but might be better at same cost. 

“ I do not consider they are kept as clean and neat as 
“ they should be, nor are the allotments or gardens tilled 
“ as they should be. 

“ Supervision and inspection are absolutely 
“ necessary and by a person of a higher class 

“ AND MORE INDEPENDENCE THAN A RELIEVING OFFICER. 

“ I accompanied judges for cottage prizes, given by 
“ London Peasant Company, through the Carlow County 
“ cottages and got many about hereto compete, and they 
“ kept both cottages and gardens in proper order, which is 
“ not now done, and which should be seen to under the 
“ Labourers’ Acts, &c.” 

44. While it has been seen, both from the proposed 
further action of the Board of Guardians in the matter, and 
the testimony of the very competent witnesses just quoted 
by me in connexion with the subject, that the housing of the 
labouring classes in the Union still demands, in several 
directions, material improvement, it should be added that 
in no Union that I have visited does so much appear to 
have been done as here in the past in this respect by the 
owners of property, several of whom have erected upon 
their estates some excellent cottages, which are either held 
free by labourers in their owner’s employment, or are let to 
others at, I believe, usually very moderate rents. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that on the 
estate of the largest owner of property in the Union — 
Mr. Bruen — between forty and fifty excellent labourers 
cottages appear to have been thus erected within the last 
thiny years or so, at a cost of, I believe, something like 
70/. to 90/. each, — and when visiting the little town of 
Borris, in the south of the Union, I also observed some 
very neat houses of this class, which as I was informed, 
had been provided by the liberality of the local proprietor 
— the late Mr. Kavanagh — and the same observation 
applies to several other properties — notably amongst the 
number may be mentioned that of the Earl of Bessbo- 
rough. 

45. It is, however, in the case of “ cottier tenements ” 
on the lands of the farmers that the accommodation is most 
loudly and most commonly complained of by the labourers 
as well as others, and in regard to these, no doubt can, I 
think, exist that little or nothing in the way of necessary 
repair is now ever done by those responsible for it. 

46. In most of the towns, too, a great deal of room for 
improvement in this respect undoubtedly exists in nume- 
rous instances. 

The worst cases of this description that came under my 
notice were in the town of Tullow, where I visited, in 
company with the Constabulary Sergeant, some exceedingly 
wretched hovels, situated in two localities known as “the 
Mullane” and “ Pig Lane”. 

In the principal town of the Union — Carlow itself — the 
labourers appear to be, as a rule, fairly provided for in this 
regard — but in the remaining cases of Bagenalstown, 
'* Borris, and Leighlinbridge, as well as in some of the small 
villages, the accommodation, though upon the whole 
fairly satisfactory, was, in several particular instances that 
came under my notice, both inadequate and bad — 
internally as well as externally. 

V. Garden Allotments. 

47. In my recent report on Kilmallock Union — paragraph 

30 I make reference to the fact that I had there met with 

the first and only instance that had come under my notice, 
in the course of my inquiry, in which a Board of Guardians 
had acted on the powers conferred upon them by section 16 
of 48 & 49 Viet. cap. 77 and section 12 of 49 & 50 Viet, 
cap. 50, with respect to providing rural allotments for the 
accommodation of labourers resident in towns and villages — 
a subject of much importance at the present time, and one 
on which I found it necessary to dwell somewhat in my 
recent Mountmelick report in paragraphs 27 and 45-6 
respectively. 


I am on the present occasion, however, in a position to -B.— XI. 

record another instance in which the provision in question arlow. 
has been or rather is about to be applied. 

During my stay in Carlow Union a representation, 
received from ten labourers resident in the town of 
Bagenalstown, praying for allotments of a statute acre Bagenuls- 
each, was taken into consideration by the Board of Guar- °"’ n ’ 
dians, with the result that, in three instances, the applica- 
tion was rejected— for the very cogent reason that the 
parties making it were railway servants, an! not agricul- 
tural labourers at all — but in the seven remaining oases it 
was decided to comply with the prayer addressed to the 
Board, to the extent of providing the applicants with an 
allotment in a convenient situation of one half acre 
each — that being judged — and probably rightly judged, to 
be as much land as labourers could, under such circum- 
stances, be expected to successfully cultivate. 

This subject was first pressed on my attention, 1 may Cashel 
observe, while engaged at Cashel, where the project was J 
warmly advocated, in his evidence before me by the Con- 
sulting Sanitary Officer of that Union, but, as stated 
in paragraph 39 of my report, other witnesses there, not 
less friendly to the labourers, expressed a very confident 
opinion that, if such allotments were provided for them, 
they could not be depended on to take the trouble of 
manuring and cultivating them. 

I was then, and I am still of the opinion, that the doubt 
so expressed was quite just as regards a large proportion of 
the class in question, — but recent experience has tended 
very much to confirm me in the conviction that it does not 
by any means apply to all, or even, probably, to the 
majority of them. 

In illustration of this I may be permitted to refer to 
certain facts having a very direct bearing on the point, 
which came under my notice when visiting the town of 
Leighlinbridge on the 19th ultimo. Lcighlir,- 

The number of agricultural labourers at the present brl B °' 
time resident in that town is 74, and of these 47, or nearly 
two-thirds of the entire, are, I find, this year in possession 
of plots of conacre potato ground, the use of which lias Conacre, 
been obtained by them from the neighbouring farmers, at 
distances varying from one half to one and a half miles 
from the town. 

Of this number 20 were, I found, in a situation to 
manure the entire of the ground required by them, and 
were in consequence, in accordance with the practice that 
obtains in the locality, exempted from jiaying any rent. 

22 were able to manure part of the land they required, and 
for the rest they pay a rent at the rate of 12/. an acre, 
while the remaining 5, having collected no manure, have 
rented the entire ground at the same rent, 12/. the acre. 

These facts furnish, it appears to me, a very significant 
illustration both of the value set by a large section of the 
town labourers on the acquisition of this accommodation, 
and of the efforts they are ready to make to secure the 
boon for themselves and their families. 

Except as just described, the only land of any extent in 
the occupation of labourers in this Union may be said to 
consist of the plots attached to the cottages built by the 
Board of G uardians, or those given by some farmers and 
other employers free to their own labourers ; but as a rule 
it is understood that, at least in most parts of the Carlow Conacre. 
Union, no great difficulty is usually experienced by 
labourers in obtaining as much conacre potato ground us 
they are in a position to manure — the advantage derived 
by the land in this way being apparently move attractive 
to the farmers than even the jiayment of the very high 
rent of 12/. the acre, which appears to be usually exacted 
by them in other cases. 

48. There are no cow-runs or cow pastures to be met J j™ 11 
with in this Union. slock 

Grass for a cow or two is sometimes given as a “ privilege ” Cows, 
to herds, or other labourers of a special kind by large 
farmers, — but cases of this sort are rare and exceptional ; 
and the live stock possessed by the class generally may be 
said to be strictly confined to pigs, poultry and goats — 
with, occasionally, an ass.' 

Poultry rearing is carried on rather extensively in many Poultry, 
of the districts, and is, in such cases a source of substantial 
profit to the labourers ; as is also, to a large extent, the 
feeding of pigs. I’ig«. 

Goats are only met with, as a rule, in particular localities. Goats. 
They are chiefly prized, and are most valuable as being 
often the only available means of obtaining a supply of 
fresh milk for the children : but, being very injurious to 
young timber, their presence is, not unnaturally, usually 
discountenanced where mischief of that sort is likely to 
ensue. 

There are no bees to be met with anywhere, so far as I 
Q 4 
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Carlow. 

— -19. Under this head in every Union hitherto visited by 

me, the invariable answer has been that no such society 
was known to have any existence there. 

In one district of the Carlow Union, however, an 
exception to this rule is met with. 

Bttllin At Ballin Temple, the property of Sir Thomas Butler, 

clothmg the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, a “ clothing club ” 

club. for the benefit of his permanent labourers has been for 

more than thirty years established, and appears to have 
worked satisfactorily. 

It includes, I find, at present 22 members, who subscribe 
monthly not more than Is. nor less than Ad. each, and who 
receive back at the end of the year the amount subscribed 
by them, together with interest at the rate of Zd. for every 
shilling. 

In the year 1891 the amount subscribed in this way was 
121. 13s. to which was added for interest 21. 11s., thus 
increasing the amount paid to the members to 151. As. 

Though the recorded operations in this case are, of 
course, only limited, the principle underlying the arrange- 
ment described is a very important one, and it is, I think, 
much to be desired that the labourers generally could be 
induced to cultivate the same habit of periodically saving 
something, however small, as a provision for the future, 
a thing it is to be feared now rarely done by them. 



VII. Tkade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

50. There are two Labour Organisations to be noted in 
this Union at the present time, but both are of recent 
origin, and apparently rather limited in their scope and 
operations. 

One, already referred to, is designated the “ Irish 
National Foresters.” 

It has been established in the Town of Carlow for about 
twelve months, and has 46 or 47 members — including both 
tradesmen and agricultural labourers, chiefly the former. 

The second, also already referred to as being established 
in the Town of Carlow, is entitled the “ Labour Union,’’ 
and has only been in existence there since April last. 

It includes, I understand, only about 34 or 35 members 
— of whom only six or so belong to the class of agricultural 
labourers. 

The secretaries of the two organisations — both exceed- 
ingly respectable and intelligent men — were examined by 
me, and I have already, in paragraph 22, given quotations 
from their evidence. 


VIII. General relations between Employers 
and Employed. 

51. Though in some few cases the usual complaints were 
made to me by labourers as to the neglect of the farmers 
here to provide them with more employment and higher 
wages, and, on the other side, by farmers of the idleness 
and inefficiency of the labourers, the relations at present 
existing between flic two classes throughout the entire 
of the Carlow Union have been lepresented to me to be, 
upon the whole, of a good and even friendly character — 
and, as the result of a good deal of personal observation 
on the subject, I am disposed to accept this as conveying 
a tolerably accurate description of the actual state of 
affairs. 

Naas Union. 52. In commenting in paragraph 48 of my Naas report 

upon the existence of a similarly satisfactory condition of 
things in that Union, I ventured to suggest that the healthy 
relations observable there between the different classes of 
the community might, in a considerable degree at least, be 
not improbably attributed to the fact of their having the 
good fortune to possess an exceptionally large number of 
permanent resident gentry— who devoted themselves 
creditably to the active discharge of the various local duties 
of their station, besides affording to the labouring popula- 
tion of their respective districts much constant employment 
of a very valuable kind. 

Carlow It may, perhaps, be permitted to me, on the present 

t- " i011 - occasion, and in this connexion, to now add here the 
expression of the strong impression derived from the visits 
recently made by me to almost every important part of the 
Carlow Union, that the same advantages, flowing from a 
similar source, are fully enjoyed there too at the present 
lime, and, if anything, in a still larger measure, so far as 
it was open to me to judge— than even in the case of 
Naas. 


IX. The general condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

Comparison 53. The improvement in the condition of the agricul- 
j'i-ars formor tnral labourers generally at the present time as compared 
with 10 or 15 vears ago, which has been observed upon in 


almost every Union visited by me, has also been experienced . ^ u j ! 
there can be no doubt in at the least an equal degree in turai, 1 ” 
Carlow Union. Labockeb. 

Several distinct causes, which have been in operation 
here as elsewhere have obviously contributed to bring 
about this almost common result : but Carlow being one 
of the districts in which tillage farming still continues to 
be pursued upon a tolerably large, though, no doubt, much 
reduced scale, the counteracting influence exercised in 
certain quarters by a different disposition of affairs in this 
regard has not been experienced here in at all the same 
acute form as in some other places. 

54. From the statistics quoted in paragraph 8, it has been Emigration, 
seen that the emigration drain experienced in this part of 

the country, amounting to over 21 per cent, within the last 
two decennial periods, has been considerable, and as it is the 
almost universal theme of observation that it has been 
mainly supplied from the ranks of the youngest and most 
capable of the working classes of both sexes, the natural demand f 
effect has been to create a greatly increased and more con- labour.' 01 
stant demand for the labour of those remaining, and, as a Wages, 
necessary consequence of this, a more or less substantial 
advance in the current rate of wages obtainable by them. 

55. Contemporaneously with this there has been expe- Cost of 
rienced during the same period a material reduction in the ivins- 
cost of most of the articles of food, clothing and other 
necessaries entering into the daily consumption of , the 
working classes. The full effect of this, as an element of 
improvement in their general condition, may be easily esti- 
mated from a reference to the particulars given in the Appendix, 
return, marked A, hereunto appended, and which shows in ‘ ' 
detail the contract prices paid for the principal workhouse 
supplies during the years 1883 and 1893 respectively. 

56. A further source of improvement in the labourers’ House 
condition here, though of course only affecting a certain Nation 010 
section of them, is that set forth in paragraph 24, in con- 
nexion with the question of their house accommodation ; p| ots of 
the plots of ground thus provided for them by the Board of ground. 
Guardians affording not only a means of raising potatoes 

and vegetables for the use of their families, but also facili- 
ties for the pursuit of various domestic industries not pre- Domestic 
viously open to 4 them, and which are, in many instances, industries, 
now turned by them to very substantial account. 

Notwithstanding these several elements of undoubted 
amelioration in their condition as compared with that of a 
former period, the evidence received as to their actual state 
at the present time varies considerably, and is in many 
cases decidedly of a more or less unfavourable complexion. 

57- Some districts of the country are, of course, much Exnlanaiiun 
more favourably circumstanced than others as a field for of diversity 
labour, and this goes some, though by no means the whole, of on "'- 
way in explanation of the difference of testimony adverted 
to, and for the full solution of which other causes must 
be sought. 

Little doubt can, I think, exist that as stated to me by 
several most reliable witnesses few really “ capable and 
industrious ” labourers, willing to undertake constant 
work at reasonable wages, need now be idle at any season 
in this Union, but the recognised class of “ labourers ” 
includes, it is necessary to remember, a considerable number 
who though they do not answer this particular description 
have nevertheless to live. 

In the towns especially are to be found many who, of 
their own deliberate choice, prefer partial work with high 
" ages, to constant employment at a moderate rate ; but, in 
both town and country are to be met, in addition to these, 
a rather numerous body who, though willing to accept 
whatever they can get, are from age, infirmity, and other 
causes, little more very frequently than uominal labourers, 
whom farmers cannot be reasonably expected, and are not 
willing to engage, save in cases of absolute necessity. 

In addition to the considerations just referred to it must 
be further born in mind that the position of a labourer with 
a grown up family, able to add to the general earnings, 
differs most materially from that constantly met with of 
one haying a large number of young and helpless children 
to provide for, while a scarcely less source of difference is 
experienced not only in the labourers’ own habits of life, 
but still more in the characters of their wives, and the extent 
to which the latter prove themselves capable of increasing 
the family resources by attention to the various domestic 
industries which it is now to so large an extent open to them 
to cultivate. 

58. In illustration of the diversity of testimony received 
by me under this head, I submit here a few brief quota- 
tions from the evidence. 

A resident proprietor of long experience in the west of Evidence . 
the Union says as to this : — proprietor. 

“The general condition of the agricultural labourers 
never before was so good in Ireland is my opinion after 
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a life-long experience— their clothes show it, and t 
Agbicul- money they have saved and derive from various sources, 
rnu ab << -p )le wages ^ n ow nearly double what they were v 

Labours j was a boy.” 

59. One of the Poor Hate collectors,— an officer of 
Scto- siderablc intelligence, and haying a long and into 


dr clothes show it, and the represent a commercial value of not far short of 13.00W., B. XI. 
derive from various sources. but with the aid of railway communication it is stated this — 
■lv double what they were when amount could be. largely and easily augmented. ^ Qf 

J No reasonable doubt, it may be observed as to this, can, tra , lsll0rt _ 

ffi of eon" I think, be well entertained that if the present greatly dis- 

: collectors,— an omcer or con- )iro|)ort j ona te. C ost of transport could be, by any means, 

±-'1 S a nd llouring classes ^nsibly lessened here ns well u in the analogous circum- 


smerauie iuvcui S ™w, i „i„ sensibly lessened nere as wen as in me uiuuuguus u.^uiu- 

knowledge of both the, farming and labouring classes staiices 0 f t | ie Castlecomer mines, already dealt with by me, 
throughout a large part of the Union, says :— the rtctica i effect wou i,l be, as just suggested, to largely 

“ The general condition of agricultural labourer is good, > . . ,,i 1.—11.. c„;i u 

better, in most cases, than that of small farmers. 


60. A Constabulary Sergeant, reporting from a district m 
the south-eastern extremity of the Union, says :— 

“ In this district the general condition of the labourer is 


Another sergeant, speaking with respect to an 11 
town district in the west of the Union, says : 

* ‘ The agricultural labourer in this district is ii 


expand this valuable industry ; and this could hardly foil, it 
appears to me, to be productive in both cases and in more 
ways than one, of much solid and permanent benefit not 
only to these immediate localities, but likewise to all the 
surrounding communities. 

The number of men at present employed is 217, viz., 

170 underground, and 47 over ground. 

Colliers earn by task 4s. for each “ shift ” worked, and it E uri 
is estimated that five shifts can, with ordinary industry, lie 
worked in a week, 10 hours being, it is calculated, sufficient 


good position, as he supplements his earnings by rearing f or each shift. 

pigs and fowls.” , . 4 The overground workers earn from Is. 8d. to 2s. bd. a 

Less favourable estimates, however, than those just day, and the working hours are 7 a,m. to 5 p.m. with 
minted come from other quarters. allowances of time for meals. 


pigs and fowls.” , . 

Less favourable estimates, however, than those just 
quoted come from other quarters. .... 

One of the principal resident proprietors ot the Union, , fhere ^ seyeral industries to be noted in immediate Rf^ries. 

and Deputy Lieutenant of the County, speaking or a connexion wjth the TOWN 0 p Carlow. 

district near the centre of the Union, says :— There is a Hour mill worked by steam and water-power. Hour mill. 

“The labourers in this district arc undoubtedly poor The annual output is about 24,000 sacks, and the number 
men, and are greatly hampered in any attempts to improve o£ han(|s emp i oye d j n connexion with it is 25, at wages 

their condition by the large debts they owe to the shops. ran( j ing from 9s to in special cases, 31. weekly. , „ 

“In numerous cases labourers deal with local shops -p| )ere are twn ma iting establishments, the combined Maltinir. 
entirely on credit, and pay their weekly earnings into the annua , output of w h; c h is about 33,000 barrels, and which 
shop in a lump, and then get credit lor the ^Rowing j between them about 53 hands, at wages ranging 

week. In many cases they pay their rent when thiy sell fro j^ g s to lgs ])er wee j <j f or about eight months ot the 

their pig. , year. 1st of October to the 1st of June. _ ... , 

“They are, however. I consider, well housed about ncie, q>i lei . e j s nex t to be noted an extensive mineral water ™ter 

and though wages are small as compared with Lngland, facJ . which affords constant employment to 55 hands, at factory, 
living is of course much cheaper. wages of from 1 Is. to 25s. per week. 

61. An active and ~«a al.nted ™mb„ of the 

•so* "Jlssrs cX,.?”x,n“r „ w *. > *. ^ 

Union that it is “ improved, but not good.” 66. In Bagenalstown the industries arc not so 

A Constabulary Sergeant in charge of an important numerous as in Carlow, but they are nevertheless oi some 
town district says : — local importance. ... , , Flour mill. 

.... • ,, . • q'l.p R,.ot, to he noted is a Hour and meal mill, worked oil 

sns^sri. sssste 


men, and are greatly hampered in any attempts to improve 
their condition by the large debts they owe to the shops. 


“ In numerous cases labourers deal with local shops 
entirely on credit, and pay their weekly earnings into the 
shop in a lump, and then get credit for the following 


their pig. . 

“ They are, however. I consider, well housed about here, 
and though wages are small as compared with England, 


and though wages are small as compared with England, 
living is of course much cheaper.” 

61 . An active and experienced elected member of the 
Board of Guardians resident near Carlow says of the 
general condition of the agricultural labourer m this 
Union that it is “ improved, but not good.” 

A Constabulary Sergeant in charge of an important 
town district says : — 

“ His general condition is a poor one, especially in case 
of his having a young family, as is mostly the case with 
all labourers. 


e nevertheless of some 


Tli^mcistlywmplrin ^ tlielong^urs of labour Mm*** 


^ at. i+f*. to the requirements of . “.S J53T5# 


ro One further quotation will conclude my references the year. The combined output of the two amounts to 
c„L5opf 52,000 barrels annually, and they employ about 72 hands 


An exceptionally intelligent and well-informed Consta- a t weekly wages of from 13«. to 15s. 


bulary Sergeant, in charge of an important district in the 
eastern side of the Union, says : — 

“ TIi otp is no destitution or acute want amongst the 


67. In the town of Leighlinbridge there is only one 

special industry to be noted, viz. — the malting. 

There is only one establishment of this description in 
the town, of which the annual output is about 24,000 barrels, 


, • n, 1= the town, ot whicn tue annual ouipui is yuuu., 

“They keep themselves and their families as a rule and which affords employment for ^g'' 1 ™ 0 "^ 8 
decently clad. H They are very sober and law abiding, and 41 hands, at wages ranging from 10s. to 1 6s., one receiving 


T believe them to be' well meaning men generally. as much as 30s. 

"lam of opinion that many of them with young families fi8 In the littl(1 town of B 
find it at times very hard to live. industries to be noted, thong 

“ There is absolutely no recreation for young men ; the There ig a Hom . an ,i oa trr 
want of which is, 1 think, very much felt on Sundays. hands at weekly wages of 9s 

“They can nearly all read and write (the young men, There is also a small facte 
but there is very little literature of any kind available for an( j fl anne ] j which employs 
them to read.” receives 1Z. weekly, the othei 

63. Though this Union is for the most part to be Lastly, there are two stnal 

regarded as"an essentially agricultural district, there are aarids at weekly wages of on 
certain other industries of a more or less important The town of Tul low 

character to be referred to in connexion with it. sp e ci ‘ al industries calling for 

64. In the north-western comer of the Union— Queen s There are three flour mills 

County— are met some extensive ana valuable mines of worked at all at the present 
anthracite coal, which are at present leased and worked by ascer t a in. 

from ,h, cl H* of 70. The ..... detail., 
the County Kilkenny, to which full reference is made in town industries be noted 

paragraphs 30-2 of mv report on Thomastown Union. remain two not unimportani 

' 'fhe operations in the present case, however, are -n a rural station ca led Milko 
somewhat more limited scale than those connected with the Division of Chigrenanc, at a 
- .1 -i:i— a- i 3 appear to south west of Carlow. 


hands, at wages ranging from 10s. to 16s., one receiving 
much as 30s. 

68. In the little town of Borkis there are three special 


,, industries to be noted, though only of a limited character. 

tne There is a flour and oatmeal mill, which employs ten 

hands at weekly wages of 9s. mill. 

f 1 There is also a small factory for the making of tweeds WooUen 
’ tor and flannel, which employs three hands, one of whom factory. 

receives 1Z. weekly, the others are the owners, 
i be Lastly, there are two small saw mills which employ four Baw nml8 - 
‘ are aan (is at weekly wages of on an average 15s. each. 
tant 69. The town of Tullow does not appear to possess any Tullow. 

, special industries calling for notice here. 

:en s There are three flour mills, but they do. not appear to be 1 ,our ml,ls - 
! of " . worked at all at the present time, so far as I was able to 


70. The cases just detailed exhaust the list of the several MUford . 
town industries to he noted at the present time, but there 
remain two not unimportant ones connected with the little 
rural station called Milford situated in the Electoral 
Division of Clogrenane, at a distance of a few miles to the 


Castlecomer fields : hut in both alike the 1 


be hampered and circumscribed in their enterprise by the 
same cause, namely, the distance of the respective pits, 

10 to 12 miles, from any existing railway system, and 
as a consequence of this, the almost prohibitive cost of dis- 
tributing the coal at any point much removed from the 
immediate vicinity of the mines. . 

The annual out put of coal and culm at these mines is a 
the present time about 27,000 tons, which at an all round four, 

price of about 9s. 6d. per ton at the pit’s mouth would is ab 

772GO 


The first of these is a creamery — the only one as yet 
established in any part of the Union. 

The total quantity of milk received there during the 


average rate of djrf. per gallon the separated milk bring 
returned free to the owner. 

The number of hands employed in connexion with it is 

four, and the weekly expenditure under the head of wages 
is about 31. Is. 

R 
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B.-X i. There is also to be noted here one malting establishment, 
Carlow. t ] le annun i (H ,tp U t of which amounts to about 20,000 barrels 

MaU1 , and which for eight months of the yearaffords employment 
to 34 hands at weekly wages of 15s. each. 

Extinct 71. In addition to the two local industries just described 

industry. anot ], cl . an d very important one, now all but extinct, 

may be referred to here as having some 25 years ago, in 
burnliiK- the same locality (Clogrenane) given employment to 
Oloftrcnnno many hands, while it at the same time was the medium of 
kilns - conferring considerable benefit not only on the immediate 

vicinity but also on several other districts, more or less 
remote from it, which were dependent on it for their 
supply of the lime for which Clogrenane was then famous. 

,\ highly valuable correspondent, to whose courtesy I 
have been largely indebted for much useful anil practical 
information as to the condition of things at the present, 
time prevailing in the county— in all the public affairs of 
which lie has long and effectively interested himself— says 
with respect to this : — 

“ Lime was and still is a valuable manure for the land 
in Wicklow and Wexford, and thousands of loads used 
to be drawn to these counties from Clogrenane. 

“This manure has been displaced by superphosphate of 
lime, and other kindred artificial manures— less bulky— 
supplied by the dealers in the small towns to the farmers 
on credit, and therefore offering temptations not given at 
Clogrenane, but most good farmers agree that lime was 
most lasting in its benefits to the land, and was : not liable 
to adulterat'on. 

“Anyhow the change of fashion has extinguished a 
flourishing industry in Carlow.” 

As the result of local inquiry made when visiting the 
district, I may add as to this that the number of limekilns 
in full and active operation was formerly li), and that of 
those there is now only one which is at all made use of. 


X. Conclusion. 

Final 72. I have now brought to a close my report on the 

romnrks. eleventh union it has been my duty to deal with in the 

course of the present inquiry, and which is also the last of 
those of which the survey was assigned to me. 

Having entered as fully as it was in my power to do, in 
the proper places, into the facts bearing on each separate 
head of my investigation, a very brief summary of some of 
the principal points brought under my notice will suffice 
here. 

Labourers' 73. The complaints of the labourers here may be said to 
complaints, divide themselves under four heads, viz. : — (1) the want 
of continuous employment throughout the year ; (2) the 
insufficiency of the current wages for the support of their 
families— the general contention by them as to this being 
that they should not be less,, with constant engagement, 
than 6s, weekly with three daily meals, or 12s. weekly 
where diet is not provided ; (3) the want of more and 
better houses ; (‘11 and lastly, the town labourers desire that 


they should be provided with rural allotments, in situa- The 
tions as convenient as possible to their places of abode. Agmcui.. 

To each of these points I will take leave to refer briefly. Laboorek 

74. The evidence furnished to me leaves no doubt on 

my mind that nearly e all really “good, industrious, and employ"' 
capable ’’ labourers can secure, except in broken weather, ment.' 
fairly constant employment in every district of the Carlow 

Two classes of the labourers, however, present to this rule 
an undoubted exception, namely — (1) those town labourers 
who prefer to regular employment casual work at high 
rates of wages, and (2) old- or partially disabled men, who 
are to a certain extent, though nbt entirely, past their 
labour, and who therefore can, whether in town or country, 
only obtain employment at the lighter forms of work, or in 
hurried times, when farmers cannot afford to be critical. 

75. The most ordinary rates of wages that obtain Wages, 
amongst the farmers in the several rural districts of the 
Union appear to be 5s. with two daily meals, and 9s. 
without diet. 

The addition to this contended for by the labourers 
themselves cannot, it is obvious, be considered very great, 
nor, in my opinion, in the least unreasonable; but, as 
things stand just now, ihe farmers generally are 
certainly not in a position to concede any increase — 
however reasonable it may be in the abstract — and this, in 
numerous instances, labourers themselves have most fully 
acknowledged in their evidence before me. 

76. That a further extension of the Labourers’ Dwel- House 
lings Acts is called for in several parts of the Union no 
room, I think, exists to doubt; but it has been seen that 

not only have the Board of Guardians already shown 
themselves quite sensible of what is called for at their 
hands in regard to this important matter, but that 
measures are at present in progress ior undertaking largely 
extended operations in the same direction. 

77- Toe question of providing rural allotments for Aiioimcius 
labourers resident in the towns and villages appears to be, 
of late, daily growing in importance and public favour, and 
rightly so, in my mind. 

I have already entered so fully, however, into the 
subject, in paragraph 25, as well as in my recent Mount- 
melick report — paragraphs 27, 45, and 46 that nothing 
remains to be here added with respect to it — except, 
perhaps, that it may he permitted to me to observe that 
the general adoption of such a scheme — subject to 
proper restrictions and limitations — seems 
amongst many other advantages to present almost the. 
only feasible means of practically ameliorating the condi- 
tion of that particular and rather numerous class of town 
or village labourers who, through no fault of their own, 
do not, and, it is to be apprehended, are not at any time 
likely to command that continuity of employment, the 
want of which they so urgently represent. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. P. O’Brien, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX A. 

CARLOW UNION. 


List of Contract Prices in March. 



— 

1883. 

1893. 

Best white bread 

- - per 4 lbs. 

& s. d. 

& s. d. 



0 0 5 

0 0 3 

„ beef and mutton (without bone) ,, lb. 



Ox heads or hocks ( 


0 2 0 


Oatmeal 

per ton 



Indian meal - 



Tea - 




Sugar 


1 6 10 


Whiskey 

„ gall. 

0 17 0 





Corn flour 


0 0 4 




0 0 10 

0 0 10 

Soap - 


0 16 6 


Starch 




Mould candles 

„ ib. 



Dipt candles 


0 0 41 


Whitehaven coal 


0 18 0 


Kilkenny „ 


0 18 0 

1 0 0 

l'urf - 

- per statute measure 


0 9 0 

Irish chambrav 

per yard 

0 0 7 


„ flannel - 

0 0 11 






„ tweed - 


0 18 


„ blankets 


0 14 9 

0 14 6 

Corduroy 

» yard 

0 1 5 

0 1 5 

General Average Weekly Cost per head — 
Provisions and necessaries - 



Clothing 


0 0 7 

0 0 7 


Total - 

0 4 5 

0 4 3 


27th May 1893. i (Signed) J. Gxovkk, 

Clerk of the Union. 
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